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THE CONCEPT OF COMMANDMENT IN THE OLD 
TESTAMENT 


MATTHEW J. O’CONNELL, S.J. 
Woodstock College 


HE FOLLOWING pages are intended as a prolegomenon to the study 
Tos “commandment” (entolé and entellesthai) in the fourth Gospel.' 
They attempt to synthesize at least a part of the theological material 
available to St. John in writing his passages on the “commandment” 
given to Christ by the Father and on the “new commandment”’ that 
marks the economy of the new covenant. 

The basis for the study is the LXX, since it is upon the Greek text 
of the OT that St. John would draw for his vocabulary in making use 
of OT concepts. The study has, however, not been restricted to the 
Greek text, and this for two reasons. The first lies in the relationship 
of those parts of the LXX, which are pertinent for our study, to the 
Masoretic text (MT). The study of the concept of “commandment” 
as represented by entolé is almost wholly a study of the Deuteronomic 
literature; now, the LXX version of the key book, Deuteronomy (Dt) 
itself, is for purposes of this study an accurate translation, reflecting 
not only the text but the theology as well of the Hebrew book, except, 
to some extent, in one important particular (the translation of the 
Hebrew singular miswé by the Greek plural entolai). This close relation- 
ship of translation to original has justified the use made here of second- 
ary literature based upon and referring to the MT. The second reason 
lies in the availability of the Hebrew text of the OT to St. John: while 
the presence, among St. John’s relatively few explicit citations of the 
OT, of eight which depend on the Hebrew text and not on the LXX? 
does not prove that he had access to the whole Hebrew text, it does 
show that we must at least take into account the one important 


1 In their original form they were part of a dissertation entitled The Concept of ““Com- 
mandment” (Entolé) in the Old Testament: Prolegomenon to a Study of the Fourth Gospel, 
submitted at Woodstock College in the spring of 1958. 

2Cf. T. W. Manson, “The Old Testament in the Teaching of Jesus,” Bulletin of the 
John Rylands Library 34 (1951-52) 328-31. These eight citations are, in fact, the majority 
of those which are not free reminiscences untraceable to any one passage of the O7. 
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divergence in vocabulary, mentioned above, between the Hebrew 
and the Greek Dt in synthesizing the “Deuteronomic theology” 
available to St. John. 

The division into sections of the following essay is that suggested 
by the OT material itself. But since this essay, though saying nothing 
further about St. John, is nonetheless intended as source material for the 
understanding of his Gospel, it may help the reader to point out that 
the major part of the essay, concerned with entolé as law and with 
the themes that center about this concept, can be related to the “new 
commandment” (Jn 13:34; 15:12) and to the “commandments” 
which Christ received from the Father and which are the exemplar of 
His own commandments to the disciples (Jn 14:15,21; 15:10). The 
remarks on prophetic inspiration, towards the end of the essay, can 
be related to the “command” of Jn 12:49-50. Jn 10:18 cannot readily 
be related to either of these two categories.‘ 





THE VOCABULARY 


The Greek words entellesthai (to command) and eniolé (command- 
ment), adopted by the translators of the LXX as preferred terms, 
are not in themselves, according to the evidence of classical Greek 
and the papyri, technical terms, that is, limited to use, or even favored 
for use, in particular relationships or situations. In the LXX they 
correspond in sense to their usual Hebrew equivalents, siwwdé and 
miswé, whose fundamental and constant meanings are “to command, 
decree, lay a charge upon” and “command, commission, law”’ respec- 
tively. The problem, of course, is to know what overtones the terms 
entellesthai and entolé may have had for the Jewish reader with his 
instinctive feeling for siwwd@ and miswé. The following pages on the 


* That the divergence in thought is, in addition, less great than the divergence in word, 
and that to take into account the Hebrew text is simply to fill out what is clearly indicated 
though less fully expressed in the LXX, and not to construct an artificial pastiche of ele- 
ments from the MT and LXX, will emerge at the proper place. 

* Any text involving enéolé or entellesthai will be translated from the LXX. Other cita- 
tions are taken, unless otherwise indicated, from the Smith—-Goodspeed Chicago transla- 
tion. The numbering of the Psalms follows that of the Hebrew Bible, not the LXX, be- 
cause that is the practice of the commentaries to which reference will be made. Similarly, 
for those chapters of Jeremiah which are differently numbered in the Hebrew Bible and 
in the LXX, the chapter in the Hebrew Bible will be given first, and then, in parentheses, 
the chapter in the LXX. 
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word entolé in general, on its accretions of meaning in Dt and Ps 119, 
and on the themes associated with the term, have as their ultimate 
goal, in a sense, to synthesize precisely the overtones of entolé for a 
Jew like St. John and thus to explicitate the total meaning of the word 
for him. 

A word, first, on siwwd-entellesthai.’ It is applied to commands or 
orders issued by men (this from the earliest books on), but especially 
to those of God. It is used of God to express the authority and power 
He exercises in His manifold relationships to the world: as Lord of 
nature and history, as Lord over the lives of individuals (of the proph- 
ets in particular®) and of nations. It is most prominent, however, in 
His relations with the chosen people in the sphere of law, signifying 
Him as lawgiver, immediate or ultimate, for Israel. 

What is the quality of the exercise of divine power and authority, 
as expressed in siwwd-entellesthai? The divine “commanding” must 
be considered separately as it is directly addressed to men and as it 
concerns nature and history. (By “history” is meant the complexus 
of actions which makes up the “historical events” of a period, or the 
actions of individuals as forming part of the larger complexus. With 
regard to individual men, “history” is an impersonal or suprapersonal 
process, in which God uses their actions for His own ulterior and hidden 
purposes.) When the OT uses the verb “command,” among others, to 
express God’s relationship to nature and to history, is it simply using 
metaphor to express that which cannot be conceptualized? To put the 
question in this manner, however, supposes a philosophical conception 
of the spirituality of God which is not present in the OT. Not that the 
OT fails to understand that God is, in fact, “spiritual,” that He 

5 Always for the Hebrew siwwé. The latter, however, is represented in the LXX by a 
number of verbs, of which only prostassein and epitassein occur with any frequency. I 
have been unable to see any significance in this occasional divergence and would regard 
these other Greek verbs as undifferentiated synonyms of entellesthai. For another view, 
cf. André Pelletier, S.J., “Le vocabulaire du commandement dans le Pentateuque des 
LXX et dans le Nouveau Testament,” Recherches de science religieuse 41 (1953) 519-24; 
“L’Attentat au droit du pauvre dans le Pentateuque des LXX,” ibid. 42 (1954) 523-27. 

* God orders the prophets to perform certain symbolic actions (Jer 13:5, 6; Ez 12:7; 
24:18, where a second siwwdé is translated by epitassein; 37:7, 10) and to communicate 
messages to Israel (Za 1:6; Jer 1:7, 17; 51[28]:59; Ez 24:18). In a few instances the verb 
entellesthai seems to be a synonym for, or to express an aspect of, the prophetic vocation 


itself: Jer 1:7, 17; 14:14; 23:32. These last texts will be discussed towards the close of 
the present essay. 
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354 THEOLOGICAL STUDIES 
transcends the whole created order, and that He is “God and not a 
man” (Hos 11:9; cf. Nm 23:19; Is 31:3), or that in speaking of God 
men do use metaphor and symbol and that their language is not capable 
of expressing adequately what God is. The OT does understand all 
this, yet its language is more than poetic embellishment. The anthro- 
pomorphisms serve the central concern of the OT in speaking of God: 
not His spirituality but His character as the living and personal God.’ 
God’s “commanding” of nature and historical forces expresses both 
His absolute transcendence, that can create and govern the universe 
and guide events by a “word,” and also the fact that He is the dy- 
namic reality that stands behind all created beings and acts in them 
all. 

As for God’s “commanding” of men in the form of law, the quality 
of the divine will in this context depends largely on the character of 
“law” itself. We are not concerned, however, with determining the 
quality of God’s “commanding” wherever “law” is its object, but 
only where law is represented by miswd-entolé. A study of all the 
attitudes to “law” in the OT might conceivably show that the action 
of “commanding” was conceived as different in quality by various 
writers. Its quality when its complement is miswd-entolé will emerge 
from the discussion of the latter. Provisionally, it is enough to say 
that in its legal use “‘Entellesthai is the verb ...in which the act of 
commanding is expressed with more of moral authority than of arbi- 
trary demand or constraint.’ 

Entolé is the term used by the LXX in all but eight instances to 
translate the Hebrew noun miswé.'° The consistency in the other direc- 
tion is even greater, though it may not appear so at first sight. Where 
human commands are in question, entolé only twice translates a 
different Hebrew noun; where the command is of divine origin, there 

7Cf. W. Eichrodt, Theologie des Alien Testaments 1 (Sth ed.; Gottingen, 1957) 96-104; 
E. Jacob, Théologie de l’ Ancien Testament (Neuchatel, 1955) pp. 28-32. 

Cf. G. E. Wright, The Old Testament against Its Environment (Studies in Biblical 
Theology 2; London, 1952) p. 36, on the Hebrew view of nature as endowed with psychic 
life. If nature be conceived in this fashion in the O7, then God’s “commands’’ would 
indeed be conceived as commands, that is, as issued to beings in some way capable of 
perceiving them. 

® Pelletier, ‘““Le vocabulaire” (supra n. 5) p. 520. 


10 For the statistics, cf. Sheldon H. Blank, ““The LXX Renderings of Old Testament 
Terms for Law,” Hebrew Union College Annual 7 (1930) 259-83. 
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are twenty-three such instances, but in sixteen of these entolé translates 
a single poetic synonym of miswd, viz., pigqudim, in Ps 119. 
More significant than these statistics is that miswd-entolé is pre- 
+ dominantly a religious word. It signifies a human command for the 
first time in 1 Kings and occurs thereafter, with this meaning, chiefly 
in the narrative books. In the vast majority of texts the entolé is of 
divine origin. Contrary, however, to what we might expect from seeing 
the variety of divine relationships to creation that are expressed 
through entellesthai, the divine entolé is associated almost exclusively 
with the divine law for men: that is, it embodies a divine word of 
command that has validity in a recurring situation and therefore, 
unless a new command intervenes, for all time.'!' The term “law”’ 
| includes here not only the moral law but also social and ritual legisla- 
tion, or, in more general terms (since the Israelites do not seem to have 
} distinguished very sharply between the religious and the profane, the 
| cultic and the noncultic”), the revelation of the divine will as obliging 
the Israelite in every aspect of his existence."* This is not to say that 
entolé or even the plural entolai necessarily embrace on every occasion 
} the whole of this revelation. 
A study of entolé in the first four books of the Pentateuch shows 
several uses of the term." It is often used in enumerations of terms 
for law, piled up without any technical differentiation,'* as in Gn 26:5, 


ee 


ea 


1 On the characteristics of the legal word as opposed to the prophetic word, cf. Oskar 
Grether, Name und Wort Gottes im Alten Testament (Beihefte zur Zeitschrift fiir die alttes- 
tamentliche Wissenschaft 64; Giessen, 1934) pp. 111-15. 

2 Cf. M. Noth, Die Gesetze im Pentateuch, in his Gesammelte Studien zum Alten Testa- 

)} ‘ment (Munich, 1957) p. 68. 

3 The “revelation” of the divine will: because the laws are presented in the OT as 
revealed or at least as sanctioned by God and would be so accepted by the NT writers. 
For detailed evidence of the statements made in this paragraph I must refer to the 

dissertation mentioned supra n. 1. 

8 On the various terms for law in Hebrew, cf. H. Cazelles, “Loi Israélite,” Supplément 

au Dictionnaire de la Bible 5, 497-530; for the diverse LXX equivalents, cf. Blank, art. cit. 
) It is enough to note that ¢érd in the present MT “always means law, instruction, teaching, 
| oral or written” (J. van der Ploeg, ‘“‘Studies in Hebrew Law,” Catholic Biblical Quarterly 
12 [1950] 252; cf. W. Gutbrod, ““Nomos,” Theologisches Wérterbuch zum Neuen Testament 4, 
1038, on the insufficiency of etymology for determining the meaning of the word). The 
LXX nomos is said at times to narrow the meaning of féré too much; in excuse of the LXX 
it may be said that at the time of the translation the juridical aspect of téré absorbed most 
attention in teaching. In any event, “teaching” is, in turn, too vague a rendering, for 
léré has the note of “authority imposing obligation” (Alfons Deissler, Psalm 119 [118] 
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where the phrases “Abraham heeded my voice and kept my orders, 
my commands and laws” indicate simply the completeness of 
Abraham’s obedience.'* Entolé also occurs in isolation from the other 
legal terms. In these contexts, in keeping with the generic character 
and nonlegal, moral origin of the term and of the Hebrew word miswé 
which it translates,’’ the stress is on the relation to God of what is 
commanded, on the fact of being commanded and of being an authori- 
tative communication of the divine will, rather than on the object 
commanded." This personalist quality of entolé is underlined by its 
use as a parallel to God’s “instruction” (#6rd—nomos) in Ex 16:28 and 
24:12, and as an equivalent of God’s “‘words”’ (d*bdrim-—logot).® These 
several aspects of entolé can be seen fully developed in Dt and in the 
Deuteronomic literature, especially Ps 119. 


THE DEUTERONOMIC USE OF ENTOLE 


Dt and the literature influenced by it, especially Ps 119, are the 
source beyond all others for an understanding of miswé-entolé. It is 





und seine Theologie (Munich, 1955] p. 76) or at least of the “normative.” “Instruction” 
is perhaps the best general translation, since it implies an authoritative communication 
and yet embraces more than law in the modern positivistic and narrow sense of the word. 
The terms krima (krisis) and dikaiéma—“orders” (“prescriptions”) and “decisions” 
respectively—correspond to miSpd{ and hég, these latter being both of juridical origin 
(Cazelles, art. cit., col. 499). 

16 The enumerations of legal terms are regarded as a sign of Deuteronomic influence or 
editing; on Gn 26:5, cf. J. Skinner, Genesis (International Critical Commentary; 2nd ed.; 
Edinburgh, 1930) p. 364. 

11 The term misw@ has no special meaning in Hebrew, that is, it did not originate in a 
special situation and then develop from a technical term into a more general meaning. 
It is moral in origin, in the sense that it simply expresses the will of an authority (Cazelles, 
art. cit., col. 501). It is thus more apt than hdg or miSpa{—which are specialized, at least 
in their origin—for expressing the will of God sine addito and for characterizing the special 
types of law precisely in so far as these are of divine origin. 

18 Cf., e.g., Ex 15:26; 16:28; 24:12; Lv 22:31-33; cf. particularly the parallel phrases, 
“if you hear the voice of the Lord your God and do what is pleasing in His sight and give 
ear to His commandments,” in Ex 15:26; the motive given in Lv 22:31: “I am Yahweh,” 
and the reference to the liberation from Egypt in v. 33; the reason given in Nm 15:30-31 
why the deliberate violation of the commandments is unforgivable: ‘For it is the Lord 
whom he outrages.” 

9 Like miswd, dabar (its LXX equivalents are logos and rhéma) is not legal in origin. 
In pre-Deuteronomic times, d*bdrtm as a legal term was restricted to the “Deca-logue,” 
and the stress was on the revelation character of this Decalogue (cf. Grether, op. cit., 
pp. 80-83). In Dt the use of dabdr will be broadened (ibid., pp. 120-26), but it is notable 
that the word does not occur in enumerations of terms for law, although the verb “speak” 
does occur in connection with these latter. 
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here primarily that we can pass beyond the sense of the term as 
determined in the abstract or etymologically and gain some insight 
into the “idea” which the word carried concretely and by historical 
association. 

Deuteronomy 


To achieve such insight, we can limit the discussion to those texts 
in which entolé occurs in isolation from other legal terms.”° For practical 
purposes, entolé is the only term for “law” that is so used in isolation." 
It may be said that not only is miswé-entolé a favorite term of Dt, 
but “the whole spirit of Deuteronomy is expressed by this term.”” 

The first occurrence of entolé in isolation from other legal terms is in 
7:9. The passage 7:7-11 gives the reason for the election of Israel, 
viz., God’s love for Israel and His will to keep the oath He swore to 
their fathers. It is thus in a context of God’s love, election, and cove- 
nant that 7:9 stands. Verse 9 is, in fact, a repetition of a central thought 
of the covenant narratives (cf. Ex 20:6 and Dt 5:10), a thought to 
be repeated often in the Psalms: “You will realize that the Lord your 
God, He is God, the faithful God who keeps His covenant and His 
gracious good will unto a thousand generations toward those who 
love Him and observe His commandments.” Eniolai signifies the 
covenant obligations undertaken by Israel, and therefore essentially 
the Decalogue. The observance of the entolai is an act of love: the 
entolai are conceived here as being the personal will of Yahweh, ob- 
served simply because they are an expression of His will. Primarily 
moral content (the Decalogue), personal will of the covenant God, 
bond of love between God and Israel, are the notes of entolai in this 
passage. 

8:1-6, on God’s testing of Israel in the desert, has entolai three 

2 Where entolé occurs in enumerations of legal terms, it is usually a synonym of the 
other terms. In a few passages—4: 1-2; 5:28-31; 6:1; 6:24-25; 7:11—it can be argued 
that the word has the same fullness of meaning as when it occurs by itself. 

*1 Krisis does not occur alone except with the meaning of “judgment” or “decision’’ 
(in a case) or “justice” (of God: 1:17b; 10:18). Krima occurs alone only once and then it 
means “‘justice”’ (32:41). Prostagma likewise occurs only once, as a translation of miswé 
(5:10). Finally, dikaiéma occurs alone three times in the plural, in the sense of “laws” 
(4:6; 6:24; 7:12), and in a fourth text it is paralleled with éré in a poetic passage. With 
dikaiéma in these passages are associated a number of important Deuteronomic themes, 
but, in comparison with the number and importance of the texts in which entolé occurs 


alone, these texts with dikaidma are secondary and noncharacteristic. 
“Van der Ploeg, art. cit., p. 258. 
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times (vv. 1, 2, 6). Before discussing these texts, however, we must 
look at a point raised by 8:1, a point essential for a grasp of the full 
significance of entolé in Dt. In 8:1 (“You shall keep all the command- 
ments which I order you today to put into practice . . .””) the Hebrew 
text has the singular miswé@. But here and in a number of other passages 
in Dt,” the LXX has either missed the point of the Hebrew singular 
or has preferred to regard it as a collective singular. The singular, 
however, signifies more than a collective. To appreciate this fact, a 
word must be said about Dt as a whole. 

Dt is a book whose great theme is unity, a unity on several levels or 
in several spheres. The unity of the people of God, their unification 
as the holy people, is the main goal of the Deuteronomic writer, and 
in the achievement of this goal the unity of sanctuary plays an impor- 
tant role. In another sphere, there is a conception of the divine 
revelation and of the divine will which emphasizes the unity of each 
of these. The emphasis on the unity of the divine will may be seen on 
two levels. Dt is, first of all, in Eichrodt’s terms, not a real codex of 
law nor a collection of precepts, but an instruction on law, parenetic 
in tone, using the language of the heart and conscience rather than 
juridical terminology. To this unity created by the style and tone, 
there is added an inner unity, that of the Deuteronomic conception 
of law itself. For Dt, all of the law expresses the life-giving will of the 
covenant God; all of the law is a revelation of the divine will.** Dt is, 
in fact, taken as a whole, more of a prophetic book than a law book.” 

These various aspects of unity find expression in “conceptual 
generalizations which appear for the first time in Deuteronomy.”” 
Among these are débér and miswd-entolé. The plural d‘bérim-—logai 
(rhémata) is used of threats and promises connected with the law 
(cf. 4:30; 30:1) and of the law together with its promises and threats 

% A list of all such passages in Dt and in the LXX as a whole is given by Blank, art. cit., 

. 263, n. 8. 
: % Cf. Gerhard von Rad, Das Gottesvolk im Deuteronomium (Stuttgart, 1929) chap. 3. 

% Cf. Eichrodt, op. cit. 1, 47-48. 

%6 Cf. Otto Procksch, Theologie des Alien Testaments (Giitersloh, 1950) pp. 228, 562; 
O. Grether, op. cit., pp. 120-26, especially p. 123. The prophetic character of the law in 
Dt is consciously expressed: Moses is the first (18:15-18) and greatest (34: 10-12) of the 
prophets. 


7G. von Rad, Studies in Deuteronomy (Studies in Biblical Theology 9; London, 1953) 
p. 70. 
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(cf. 1:1; 31:1; 32:46). But in addition the singular dabdr—logos ex- 
presses the law in its totality together with the promises and threats 
which form an inseparable whole with the law from the Deuteronomic 
viewpoint. The LXX understood and preserved in its translation this 
important aspect of Deuteronomic thought in the three passages in 
which it finds expression: 4:2; 30:14; 32:47. The point of the singular 
dabar for Dt, however, is not merely that there has been a synthesis 
of the legalist and prophetic senses of ‘‘word’’ for stylistic or ever for 
pedagogical purposes, but that divine revelation itself is a unified 
thing. “The word of God (30.14) which is set forth in the individual 
commandments of Deuteronomy is, as a revelation, an integral 
whole.”’8 

Entolé in Deuteronomy has a similar history. The plural signifies 
at times particular commandments or laws (15:5; 16:12), at other 
times the whole law (8:11 and other formulas of enumeration). But 
the singular as well is used of the whole law—a viewpoint which is 
preserved in the LXX only in 30:11-14 (a text, however, which is 
regarded as one of the most important for the Deuteronomic attitude 
to the law of God).”* Like rhéma which replaces entolé in v. 14, entolé 
is here not to be taken as a collective noun, summing up the multiple 
precepts of the law but not giving them anything more than a nominal 
unity. Dt presents rather ““God’s commandment as an indissoluble 
whole, however many be the individual ‘words’ in which it is set 
forth”; Dt “likes to use the term ‘commandment’ to express the essence 
of the whole law, in order to put Yahweh’s commanding will in the 
foreground.’’®° The parallelism, in fact the identity, of entolé and 
débar shows further that entolé, like débér, embraces not only the 
commandments as such, but also the promises and threats which are 
inseparable from them. In the Deuteronomic conception of entolé, 
the prophetic and legalist viewpoints have been fully united. In 
30:11-14 we see once again the personal character of entolé from the 
side of its author, i.e., the stress laid on the personal will of God. 
There emerges, too, the character of entolé (the “legal” word of God 

*8 Procksch, op. cit., p. 470; cf. Grether, op. cit., p. 126. 

* Cf. Grether, op. cit., p. 125; A. Robert, “Le Yahvisme de Prov. X.1—XXII.16; 
XXV-XXIX,” in Mémorial Lagrange (Paris, 1940) p. 171; Procksch, “Logos,” Theo- 


logisches Wérterbuch zum Neuen Testament 4, 98. 
*® Procksch, Theologie (supra n. 26) pp. 227, 470. 
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in the full sense which we have just observed) as a revelation of God 
(dabar), possessing the quality of immediacy which “word” implies. 
There emerges, finally, the “interior” character of entolé: the focus of 
interest is not the objective content of law (the particular law for the 
particular situation, or even law in general, ruling the varied cir- 
cumstances of life), but the will of God embracing not only the out- 
ward circumstances and actions of man, but much more the inner 
springs of his action, rooted in his “heart” and will. The will of God 
laying claim to the will of man—that is what entolé expresses. 

To return to 8:1—6: this passage shows that, despite the absolute 
and unconditioned quality of the divine will, the entolai are nonetheless 
addressed to man’s free will (cf. v. 1: the promises); they lay claim 
not only on man’s outward action, but on his “heart,” i.e., his interior 
disposition, his total engagement in the purpose which determines 
God’s entolai (v. 2); they are, in some undefined measure, a revelation 
of the divine manner of acting, of God’s “ways” (v. 6). The pericope 
8: 1-6 ends, as pericopes often begin or end in Dt, with an enumeration 
of legal terms. The next passage to be considered, chap. 11, begins 
with such an enumeration. 

Chap. 11 is made up of a recall of some of Israel’s experiences (vv. 
1-7), promises and warnings (8-17), and a conclusion (18-32) which 
takes up the themes of 6:6 ff. and terminates not only chap. 11 but 
the whole of the second introductory discourse (4:41—11:32). Apart 
from the congeries of legal terms in 11:1 and 11:32, the chapter is 
dominated, as far as words for the divine will are concerned, by 
entolai, which occurs in vv. 8, 13, 22, 27 (in vv. 8 and 22 the Hebrew 
has the singular, miswé@). Only in v. 18 is there a variant, and there 
we find rhémata for entolai; we have already seen the close kinship of 
dabér and miswé in Dt (cf. above on these two words and cf. 30: 11-14). 
It is vv. 13 and 22 that show us a new side of the Deuteronomic entolé. 


31 We may note here, without entering into detail, that 11:22 and the other passages 
which have the plural entolai, in isolation, for the Hebrew singular miswé (6:25; 8:1; 11:8; 
15:5; 17:20; 19:9; 27:1; 26: 13a is narrower in scope, referring to only certain of the laws) 
are all concerned with the fulfilment of God’s promises to Israel. All are passages of broad 
sweep, dealing with ideas central to Dt, using the promises to secure whole-souled accept- 
ance of the divine commandments. It is not amiss, then, to see in the Hebrew miswé of 
these passages something of the same scope and concentrated fulness of meaning that are 
found in the miswd-entolé of 30:11-14. 
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“Tf you truly obey all His commandments, which I prescribe to you 
today: to love the Lord your God and to serve Him with your whole 
heart and your whole soul...” (11:13). “If you truly heed all these 
commandments [Hebrew: this whole commandment] which I order 
you today to observe: to love the Lord your God and to walk in all 
His ways and to cleave to Him. . .” (11:22).# 

To understand these passages, it should be noted that the presenta- 
tion of the divine will in Dt is not haphazard. It rather follows a 
definite order: the fundamental imperative of love (6:5), with its 
prolongation in the following of God’s ways (11:22), is first presented, 
and only thereafter the multiple practical determinations of the life 
which God intends that those who love Him should lead (12: 1—26: 15). 
But this outward structure is the translation of something more fun- 
damental. There is an inner unity in the law considered in its objec- 
tive content, and this unity is mirrored in 11:13 and 11:22. The unity 
of the law is not static nor is it of the conceptual order, consisting, 
e.g., in the completeness of the picture it presents of the ideal human 
life: the Deuteronomic law is not a complete code, nor does Israelite 
law, in any of its presentations (covenant code, holiness code, etc.), 
envisage a humanistic ideal in the Greek sense. The unity is created 
rather by the love of God, which leads man to submit himself wholly 
to the divine will (i.e., to God), to be at God’s disposition for what- 
ever He may command, to dedicate all his powers to the service of 
God, a service which has the character of a Nachfolge, a following of 
God. We have spoken several times before of the personal character 
of entolé in the sense of the stress it lays upon the divine authority. 
Now, considered even in its objective content, the entolai are, from 
God’s viewpoint and from man’s, eminently personal. Man’s attention 
is focused not upon himself but upon God, yet simultaneously it is 
the innermost springs of man’s personal action that are claimed by 
the divine law: love of God, attachment to Him, and the Nachfolge, 
all have this double personal reference. 

Besides the interior unity of the entolai, there emerges also, from 
11:13 and 11:22, the inner diversity of the entolai, the analogical 
character of entolé in its various spheres. For, the love of God—when 
this is, as it is in Dt, more than a synonym of obedience—cannot be 
the object of entolé in precisely the same way as can, e.g., not stealing 
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one’s neighbor’s goods. Yet love is the object of entolé. It is not merely 
urged upon man; God obliges him to it no less than to the social and 
cultic laws—in fact more so, for love is conceived as the source of 
obedience to all other law. But this point will be discussed at some 
length later in this essay. 

In 13:5 the focus of attention is on the true God, as opposed to all 
the pseudo gods. Man is to turn to Him in love (v. 4) and attach- 
ment and in fear (which may not be identified with obedience, any 
more than love is: love and fear are the springs of action, though they 
themselves too are elsewhere the object of entolé), and from this love 
and fear or reverence flows obedience to the divine commandments, 
the hearing and the heeding of His voice. In all of this, man but “follows 
after God.” A new element in this exhortation is the idea of “hearing 
His voice,” which enhances the character of immediacy which we have 
already seen entolé to have. It confirms, too, what other passages have 
brought to the fore: that the primary stress in entolé is on God who 
commands, not on the material content of what is commanded. The 
phrase “It is the Lord you shall follow” clarifies the meaning of ‘“‘walk 
in His ways.” The scope of the eniolai in 13:5 is somewhat narrower 
than in 11:13 and 11:22, inasmuch as they do not here include love 
and reverence, the motives, but refer to the ordinances which man is 
to obey because he does love and reverence God. But if the scope of 
the entolai is materially somewhat narrower, the character of entolé 
emerges in full clarity. 

The remaining passages do not introduce any new elements into 
our knowledge of the quality of entolé (13:19; 15:5; 17:19-20; 19:9; 
28:1, 9, 15). But two passages nonetheless suggest further comment. 
26:17-18 speaks of the covenant and of its essential significance for 
Israel and for God respectively. In v. 17 we read that Israel has ob- 
tained Yahweh for its God, provided they walk in His ways and ob- 
serve His laws and judgments (dikaiémata kai krimata). According to 
v. 18, God has taken Israel for His people, one that will observe His 
commandments. The viewpoint in v. 17 is that of man; in v. 18, that 
of God. The difference in terms for law suggests, in this context, that 
these too are being viewed from two different standpoints: from man’s 
point of view, God’s will consists of various kinds of ordinances (though 
these indeed are all one in that they come from God), from God’s 
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viewpoint they are all alike, all His “ccommandments.’’* We need not 
attempt to extend this distinction to the other passages we have been 
considering. But it can legitimately be said that in these other passages 
the author of Dt does usually view things from God’s standpoint—an 
affirmation justified by the vocabulary we have seen associated with 
the entolat. 

In 30:6-10, finally, there is introduced, not a new note into the 
concept of entolé, but a new dimension into the relationship between 
God who commands and man who stands under God’s commandment. 
After the exile “the Lord will purify your heart and the hearts of your 
posterity so that you may love the Lord your God with your whole 
heart and your whole soul .... You shall turn and obey the voice of 
the Lord your God and keep His commandments.’’ God is not only 
the redeemer who led Israel out of Egypt and made known His will 
to them. He will also be the redeemer who shall free man from his 
sinfuless and make it possible for him to love God fully and dedicate 
himself completely to Him in obedience to His commandments. 

By way of summary: Entolé, which by its origin and generic significa- 
tion is suited to express the divine will with primary emphasis given 
to the authority of God, can express either individual laws or the 
whole of the law. In the latter case, the plural often occurs, but the 
singular too is used for the whole law thirteen times in Dt—though 
only once in the LXX translation of these passages. We may, and shall 
in dealing with the themes that focus upon eniolé, stress and regard as 
central this usage of the singular entolé for the whole of the law. Two 
reasons justify this procedure. First, the NT writers had, as part of 
their background, the Hebrew Bible as well as the LXX, and signifi- 
cant differences between the two must be taken into account. Second, 
even within the LXX Dt, though the singular entol/é as embracing the 
whole law occurs only once, the value of this unique occurrence for 
the theology of the LXX Dt is heightened when the importance of the 


® The Hebrew text has, in v. 17, misw6t (untranslated in the LXX) as well as huggim 
and mispdtim. But for the interpretation proposed, the presence of enfolai in the LXX, 
along with dikaidmata and krimata, would not make any difference. The point being made 
is not that in the enumeration of (entolai) dikaidmata and krimata a distinct type of law 
corresponds to each term, but rather that in v. 17 the various terms are used to indicate 
the total content of the law, whereas from the viewpoint of God, in v. 18, everything is 
said in speaking simply of “commandments.” 
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passage in which it is found, the parallelism of entolé with the singular 
rhéma in 30:14, and the seeking after conceptual unities in Dt are all 
taken into account. 

This whole law, expressed by entolé, is the personal will of the 
covenant God; as such, it is one and unified. It is unified, too, in its 
objective content: it is not simply a collection of unrelated precepts; 
the primary obligation it lays upon man is to love God and cleave to 
Him and to reverence Him. From this love and reverence come the 
following of God and obedience to His commandments. The following 
of God is conceived in terms of the Decalogue (the code in chaps. 
12-26 is an application of the great principles of the Decalogue to 
existing circumstances and to recurring situations). The entolai are in 
some sense a revelation of God Himself (His commandments reveal 
something about what He is). They are part of His salvific relationship 
to man. In brief: the entolé expresses the fact that the life-giving will 
of the personal God lays claim to the whole of man’s being, a claim 
which man is to affirm for himself with inward love and reverence as 
well as with outward conformity to God’s precepts. The entolé has 
for its inmost significance to unite man to God, to make him “follow 
Yahweh.” 

Psalm 119 


A survey of the use of entolé in the Psalms amounts almost entirely 
to a discussion of its use in Ps 119. Apart from this Psalm the word 
occurs only six times (four times for miswé, twice for piggudim). 

In Ps 19:9 entolé is used, in the singular, in a very broad sense and 
as a parallel to several other words for law, beginning with téré.** “The 
‘law’ embraces the self-witnessing of God, the revelation of His will 
in history, but also the corresponding human attitude in the presence 
of the divine revelation (the ‘fear of God’). In it is revealed the educa- 
tive and salvific will of God.’’** Of the entolé, i.e., the whole of the éérd 
as having God’s authority behind it, it is said: “the commandment of 
God is luminous, illumining the eyes.”’ In Ps 78:7 entolai is paralleled 
with the great deeds of God and refers only to the preceptive parts of 

*% We shall continue to use the Hebrew word ééré rather than its LXX equivalent, 
nomos, because of the latter’s overtones (after St. Paul). 


* Artur Weiser, Die Psalmen (Das Alte Testament deutsch 14-15; 4th ed.; Gottingen, 
1955) p. 136. 
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the téré, the obligations of the covenant. In Ps 89:32 entolai, parallel 
to other legal terms, again refers to obligations, since obedience is there 
the point at issue; in Ps 103:18 entolai has the same sense (cf. the 
parallelism with “‘covenant”’). The viewpoint is different in Ps 111:7, 
though the content of the commandments is partially the same (cf. 
“covenant” in vv. 5 and 9). Here God’s entolai are paralleled with 
the “works of His hand,” and they are considered in themselves and 
in the quality of “fidelity” which marks them. This fidelity or relia- 
bility—he who follows them cannot go astray—has a further aspect 
which is explained in the next verse: they not only abide forever, but 
God is said to fulfil them truly and honestly. It is clear from this last 
that entolai includes not only the prescriptions of God but also the 
promises and threats associated with them. Entolai is used in the 
inclusive Deuteronomic sense: it has a prophetic as well as a legal side, 
it is both “law” and “gospel” at once. Ps 112:1, finally, uses entolaz in 
a general way to include all the precepts of God. The parallelism with 
“fears the Lord” shows that the term entolai stresses the fact that the 
precepts are the divine will; it is the fruitfulness of submission to God 
that the Psalm praises. 

Often associated with Ps 119 and with its companion piece, Ps 19, 
is the picture of a schoolmaster or pious scholar bent over the Book 
in his study. In the Psalm have been seen the beginnings, at least, of 
the attitude of late Judaism to the law, in which the law becomes an 
independent and self-sufficient entity, standing even between man 
and God.** The limitations of such a view of the Psalm have, however, 
always been recognized. Kirkpatrick has pointed out that 


This great “Psalm of the Law” is based upon the prophetic (Ezra ix.11) presen- 
tation of the Law in the Book of Deuteronomy, with the spirit and language of 
which its author’s mind was saturated. It represents the religious ideas of 
Deuteronomy developed in the communion of a devout soul with God. It is the 
fruit of that diligent study of the Law which is enjoined in Deut. vi.1-9, a begin- 
ning of the fulfillment of the promise of an inward and spiritual knowledge of it 
which was proclaimed by Jeremiah (xxxi.33 ff.). The Psalmist is one whose earnest 
desire and stedfast purpose it is to make God’s Law the governing principle of his 
conduct, to surrender all self-willed thoughts and aims, to subordinate his whole 


* Cf. Deissler’s review, op. cit., pp. 54-66, of the interpretation of Ps 119 during the 
last fifty years. 
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life to the supremely perfect Will of God, with unquestioning faith in His all- 
embracing Providence and unfailing love.** 


And of téré—the first “legal” word met with in the Psalm, and to 
which all the other words are related—Kirkpatrick says: “Here, as in 
Pss. i and xix, it must be taken in its widest sense, as synonymous with 
the ‘word’ of Jehovah (Is. i. 10; ii. 3), to include all Divine revelation 
as the guide of life, prophetic exhortation as well as priestly direction, 
the sum of an Israelite’s duty.’’*” Deissler goes even further and shows 
that the Psalmist finds God’s /éré, or instruction, not only in the 
timeless Decalogue or in the legal tradition or in the directions of 
prophets and wisdom teachers, but also in history itself as directed by 
God. In the Psalm the word of history and the word of explicit teaching 
are not simply juxtaposed; they are intrinsically related and belong 
together, not only because they both come from the mouth of the one 
God, but because, as revelation itself shows, both are related in the 
mind and in the plan of God.** This emphasis on the word of God 
justifies Deissler in saying: “Our Psalm is ... not a psalm about the 
law but a psalm about the word of God,” where “word” embraces all 
of God’s activity ad extra. Against this background and in this con- 
text, we may expect that entolé too will have meanings beyond “‘pre- 
cept” in the narrow sense of the word. 

In view of the strong Deuteronomic influence on Ps 119, there is no 
need to analyze all the instances of entolé. We shall only call attention 
briefly to two points: the formal character of entolé, and its scope. As 
for its formal character, what we have already seen to be peculiar to 
entolé is confirmed, but in a new manner. We have seen that entolé 
usually focuses attention upon the will of God rather than upon the 
content of His precepts; it stresses that His commandments are an 
utterance of divine authority, a communication of His personal will, 
and a revelation of His ‘“‘ways.’’ These characteristics are confirmed 
and, if anything, even more emphasized in Ps 119, for there we find 
entolai occurring in phrases which elsewhere apply to God Himself. 
Thus, in v. 6, “gaze upon thy commandments,” where elsewhere we 
would have “gaze upon Yahweh” (cf. Is 5:12; 22:8, 11); “gaze’”’ means 

% A. K. Kirkpatrick, The Book of Psalms (Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges; 


Cambridge, 1903) p. 700. 


* Tbid., p. 703. %8 Cf. Deissler, op. cit., p. 297. % Tbid., p. 293. 
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more than simply “look at,” for it carries an emotional overtone and 
might be translated “gaze with concern,” i.e., with desire to share, to 
participate in. Another such substitution brings out even more strongly 
the “personal” relation of the commandments to God: in v. 19 we find 
the phrase “hide not thy commandments from me”’ for the phrase— 
frequent in Dt, the prophets, wisdom literature, and the Psalms— 
“hide not thy face [i.e., thyself] from me.” Again, there is the phrase 
“T am concerned about thy commandments” or “I seek thy com- 
mandments” in v. 45 (also v. 94; elsewhere, with a legal term, only in 
1 Chr 28:8 and Ezr 7:10) for the usual and frequent “to seek the 
Lord” (cf. Ps 119:2, 10). In v. 87, finally, “to desert the command- 
ments” occurs instead of the prophetic and especially the Jeremian 
phrase “‘to desert the Lord.” 

Our previous analysis of entolé brought out its “personal” character 
from another viewpoint too, in relation, that is, not to God but to man 
to whom God’s commandments are addressed: they lay claim’ upon 
his heart, his interior disposition, and not merely upon his outward 
action. This facet of entolé, expressed in Dt both in the appeal for love 
and reverence and especially in the prediction of divine purification of 
man’s heart in Dt 30:6-10, is given new and more forceful expression 
in Ps 119. In v. 73 the Psalmist prays: ‘““Make me to understand, and 
I shall learn thy commandments” (cf. also vv. 7 and 71, and the divine 
“teaching” in v. 12). The “teaching,” as v. 73 shows, refers to more 
than the historic act of communication of the divine will in the law. 
It is an actual or present being-taught by God, and the teaching im- 
plies not only the granting of theoretical insight into the meaning of 
the divine will but the aiding of man in the practice of the command- 
ments.” 

The second point that concerns us is the scope of entolé. At times it 
signifies the Mosaic law in general, as in v. 98. At other times the 
Deuteronomic usage of entolai to include the promises as well as the 
precepts is clearly present, as in v. 66: “I have trusted in your com- 
mandments.”’ A high point in the OT use of miswé-entolé is reached in 
v. 96: “To all perfection I saw there was a limit; (but) your com- 
mandment is exceedingly wide.” Kirkpatrick interprets the verse 
thus: “The sum of earthly things is limited, Jehovah’s law is infi- 


Cf. Deissler, op. cit., pp. 103, 174. 
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nite,” but does not say in what way it is infinite. Zorell interprets: 
“Everything that men praise as ‘perfect’ is limited; God’s revelation 
is a fountain of inexhaustible knowledge, grace, and salvation” ;* 
but there is nothing in the context to suggest such an interpretation. 
Robert,® and Deissler after him but in greater detail, have shown 
that the Psalmist, working “anthologically,” as is his custom, has 
taken up in v. 96a a thought which occurs in Job, especially Jb 28:3. 
Against this background, the “limit of perfection” of which the 
Psalmist speaks is the limit to man’s knowledge of creature and Creator 
(Deissler translates v. 96a thus: “Fiir alle (Erkenntnis-) Vollendung 
sah ich eine Grenze”’). Job had continued with the thought that God’s 
wisdom knows no limits. The Psalmist substitutes entolé (singular) 
for “‘wisdom”’ (cf. above, the substitutions of entolé for “the Lord”). 
He clearly understands entolé in a very comprehensive sense. ‘Wis- 
dom”’ signifies ‘the divine ordering power that rules the cosmos and 
human history” ;“ miswé-entolé is therefore “thy commanding word,” 
and includes the creative word, the “commands’”’ that create and form 
history, and the moral law. 










































ENTOLE AS LAW: THE THEMES 
Entolé and Covenant 


The analysis of the texts showed us that the divine entolé is addressed 
to Israel almost exclusively in the form of law. The most fundamental 
fact about law throughout the OT is that it issues from the God of the 
covenant (“God of Israel’’) and can be properly understood only in 
the framework of covenant and ultimately of election.** When the laws 
claim to be of divine origin (explicitly, e.g., at the beginning of the 


“' Kirkpatrick, op. cit., p. 720. 

@F. Zorell, Psalterium ex Hebraeo Latinum (Rome, 1928) p. 219. 

4 A. Robert, “Le Psaume CXIX et les sapientiaux,” Revue biblique 48 (1939) 10. 

“ Deissler, of. cit., pp. 196-97. F. Nétscher, Die Psalmen (Echter Bibel; Wiirzburg, 
1947) p. 247, and Heinrich Herkenne, Das Buch der Psalmen (Bonner Bibel 2/5; Bonn, 
1936) p. 392, seem to be thinking along the same lines as Deissler. 

48 This statement, valid for the OT taken as a whole, does not mean that the association 
of law and covenant is equally strong in all strains of OT thought. Eichrodt (op. cit. 3 
(2nd ed.; Berlin, 1948] 77) points out, e.g., how in the priestly tradition the divine will to 
sanctify man is closely linked with His creative will and thus tends to be independent of ' 
the existence of the “people’’ (which owes its origin to the covenant) and to become an 
absolute and universal will for man as such. M. Noth, Die Gesetze im Pentateuch, Parts 3 
and 4, claims a much more complete dissociation of law and covenant in the postexilic 
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Decalogue, Ex 20:2, in the formulas of the holiness code, and in the 
apodictic laws in general; implicitly, e.g., in the structure of Dt, where 
Moses speaks as prophet, as mediator between God and the people), 
this is not a transcendental claim based on an essential and timeless 
relation of human nature to God (as in the unwritten laws of Zeus 
in the Antigone, and in the Western tradition of natural law). It is an 
historical claim: the law is the will of the God of the covenant.* 

This connection between the law and the events of the desert and 
Sinai is clearly and constantly stated. There is, e.g., the introduction 
to the Decalogue (Ex 20:2): “I am the Lord your God, who led you 
out of the land of Egypt, out of the house of bondage.”*’ In Leviticus 
there is the frequent reminder of this same liberation and of the 
Egyptian past (Lv 18:3; 19:34,36; 22:32 f.; 25:38,42,55; 26:13,45); 
the recurring “I am Yahweh” has the same significance. In Dt, besides 
the lengthier expositions in the discourses (cf., e.g., 4:32—38), there is 
the frequent grounding of particular laws with a reminder of the 
Egyptian slavery and Yahweh’s liberation. These reminders are not 
only an incentive to humane conduct towards others; they also call to 
mind the source of the law and of its obligation (Dt 13:6, 11; 15:15; 
20:1; 23:5; 24:9, 18; 25:17). Deserving of special notice in this con- 
nection are the festal calendars.** It is unnecessary to cite chapter and 
verse to prove that the connection between covenant and Israelite 
law is verified in particular, and especially, of entolé. Dt not only gives 
pre-eminence to entolé but is particularly concerned to relate Israel’s 
life under law to the enduring covenant. 

Up to this point we have simply the fact of a relationship between 
entolé and covenant. How are we to conceive of this relationship? Is 
it enough to say that God showed His favor to Israel and promised it 
land, “life,” and posterity, and that Israel, in return, is to obey all His 
laws? In other words, that law and covenant are related only extrinsi- 
cally, in that both have God for their source? This view contains an 

“Cf. van der Ploeg, art. cit., p. 423; R. Bultmann, Theology of the New Testament 1 
(tr. K. Grobel; New York, 1951) 260. 

“ Thus the LXX. But W. Zimmerli has shown in his essay, “Ich bin Jahwe,” in Ge- 
schichte und Altes Testament (= Festschrift A. Alt; Tiibingen, 1953), that this is the true 
sense of the original text. 

“6On the calendars cf. Hans-Joachim Kraus, Gottesdienst in Israel: Studien zur Ge- 


schichte des Laubhiittenfestes (Beitrige zur evangelischen Theologie 19; Munich, 1954); 
and the remarks of Noth, op. cit., pp. 37-38. 
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inadequate appreciation of the significance of the law, and indeed is 
misleading. It implies that the law is, for Israel, simply a perduring 
test of fidelity and, for all that Israel might know, quite arbitrary. To 
avoid this last conclusion, one appeals to the natural-law character of 
the Decalogue, the fundamental law of Israel. But this, we have seen, 
is not the Israelite viewpoint on the foundation of their law. If the OT 
outlook on law and on life as lived in the framework of the law is not 
to be caricatured, we must penetrate more deeply into the relationship 
between covenant and law. The key to this relationship lies in a third 
concept, that of election. It is this that gives the covenant and ulti- 
mately the law their context and significance. 

According to the picture presented to us in Dt, God first chose the 
patriarchs, with whom He then made a covenant (Dt 4:31) and to 
whom He gave promises (Dt 1:8; 6:10, etc.), and later He chose 
Israel. It was out of fidelity to His covenant with, and His promises to, 
the fathers that He chose Israel. This fidelity assures the permanence 
of the election; associated with this fidelity and even antecedent to it 
(as the ground of His free choice) is the goodness (hesed) of God, which 
assures that He will do more than simply carry out His part in the 
relationship of election: He will pardon Israel when it fails to do its 
part.®* The election is, then, “the initial act by which Yahweh enters 
into relationship with His people, and the permanent reality which 
guarantees the continuance of the bond.’’*! 

What, precisely, is the meaning of election? Vriezen, in his recent 
study, explains that the general sense of the word “elect” (bdhar, 
erwahlen), present in all its uses, is: to determine or dispose of some- 
thing. The motives, of course, by which one is governed in actually 
making use of the person or thing one has at one’s disposal, may 
differ widely. In the religious vocabulary of the OT, however, the stress 
is placed on God’s love as the motive of election; Israel has no inherent 
value which could motivate God’s action (cf. Dt 7:7-8; 9:24). A 

“Kurt Galling, Die Erwihlungstraditionen Israels (Beihefte zur Zeitschrift fir 
die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft 48; Giessen, 1948), gives an extended analysis of the 
two traditions of election: the patriarchal and the exodal. Add the dissents and refinements 
of Th. C. Vriezen, Die Erwahlung Israels nach dem Alten Testament (Abhandlungen zur 
Theologie des Alten und Neuen Testaments 24; Zurich, 1953) pp. 78 ff. 

§© Cf. Dt 4:31, and the remarks of H. Cazelles, review of E. Jacob, Théologie de ’ Ancien 


Testament, in Vetus Testamentum 6 (1956) 328. 
5! Jacob, op. cit., pp. 163-64. 
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second idea which attaches to the verb “elect” in its concrete use is 
that of commissioning, of appointing to a task. Election is always 
purposeful; one is elected in order to achieve a definite goal. Election 
also implies, indeed, a separation, but separation is only the negative 
side of election and is subordinate to the aspect of purpose. Vriezen 
sums up thus: “Election, in the full sense of the word, is a word with a 
nucleus (Kern) and two quite distinct subordinate ideas (Nebenge- 
danken): one who is elected is thus one whom God, with a definite 
motive, removes from a crowd and commissions with a determinate 
task.” 

What is the purpose of the divine election of Israel, according to Dt? 
“You are a people consecrated to the Lord your God, and the Lord 
your God has chosen you to be His very own people from among all 
the nations on the face of the earth” (7:6). “The Lord has taken you 
today to be His very own people . . . to be a people consecrated to the 
Lord your God.” Israel’s destiny, then, is to be a holy people, that is, 
a people consecrated to God, belonging to Him as a people peculiarly 
His own. Because of this destiny, the covenant, in which the election 
is concretized, is not a static relationship but rather the genetic 
principle of Israel’s history, that is, of Israel’s effort—made, indeed, 
in no unswerving or unflagging or unambiguous fashion—to co-operate 
with God in the realization of His purposes. “‘Co-operate with God”: 
for in the covenant Israel’s active role, though not on a plane with that 
of God,* is nonetheless completely necessary in order to establish that 

® Vriezen, op. cit., pp. 41-42. 

Dt 26:18-19. Only in these two passages and in 14:2 do we find together the two 
important terms ‘am gdd6S (laos hagios—holy people) and s*gullé ({laos] periousios—[people 
of] possession); the former occurs again, in Dt, only in 14:21 and 28:9, the latter not at 
all. Another important related term in Dt is nahlé ((laos) egkléros—[people of] inheritance) ; 
it is applied to the people in 4:20; 9:26; and 9:29. 

“ The covenant, like the election, is due solely to God’s free initiative. Nor can it be 
said that once God made the covenant and Israel accepted it, His position of superiority 
in this relationship was in any way weakened. “Covenant,” like any other term applied 
to God, can only be applied analogously. “This term was borrowed from the realm of law 
and given a special theological application. . .. In this case covenant is no longer a legal 
compact between human beings, but a device for explaining the meaning and nature of 
Israel’s election” (Wright, op. cit., pp. 54-55). This kind of treaty or covenant between 
superior and inferior was not peculiar to Israel: cf. George E. Mendenhall, “Covenant 
Forms in Israelite Tradition,” Biblical Archaeologist 17 (1954) 50-76. Cf. also the remarks 
of Jacob, op. cit., p. 176, on the advantages of using a term of juridical origin for a central 
aspect of Israelite religion. 
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relationship of mutual belonging which sums up the covenant and 
constitutes (for Dt) Israel’s task within the covenant: “Today you 
have taken God for your God . . . and the Lord has taken you today 
for His own people” (Dt 26:17-18). 

It is true, of course, that by God’s election and covenant Israel 
already is a consecrated people, God’s special possession; such a status 
could only, indeed, be His free gift, it could only be a status conferred 
by God, not one achieved by purely human effort. From this point of 
view the law is a sign of Israel’s consecration and special relationship 
to God,** and obedience a response to an already existing relationship. 
But this consecration does not imply any holiness inherent in Israel; 
Dt is quite clear on this; cf., e.g., 9:4 ff.; 5:29. The holiness given 
Israel in the election and covenant is precisely that of a vocation.” 
Israel’s holiness is thus not only a gift but also, and primarily, a pro- 
ject; “holy people” states not only a fact but a program. Israel must 
become what it is. 

It is in this light that the entolaz (the personal will of the covenant 
God) and especially the entolé (of 30:11-14), which is the unity of all 
the entolai and thus the center and summation of Dt, assume their 
full meaning. The Deuteronomic enjo/é is the creative and redemptive 
pattern, revealed by God, for Israel’s existence as His holy people. 
Here the unity which we have seen the Deuteronomic entolé to possess 
(a unity of origin in the divine will and a unity of structure) acquires 
a new dimension: a unity of end and purpose. 

To describe the entolé in this fashion is to say that Israel’s national 
security, prosperity, and possession of the land were not the primary 
purpose of the law, but that holiness was. God’s election had, indeed, 
meant “political” freedom for the seminomadic tribes that came out 
of Egypt, and this liberation was deeply, ineradicably impressed upon 
Israel’s historical memory. God has rescued them from servitude to 

5 Cf. von Rad, Gotlesvolk, pp. 25-26. 

56 Cf. G. E. Wright, Deuteronomy (Interpreter’s Bible 2; New York—Nashville, 1953) 
p. 488 on Dt 26:6-19. 

8 Cf. Vriezen, op. cit., p. 57. André Neher, in his recent books on the prophets, has 
insisted strongly on the idea of a divine task given to man and to be undertaken in co- 
operation with God, as being essential for a correct understanding of the Hebrew brit (dia- 
théké-covenant); cf., e.g., his L’Essence du prophétisme (Paris, 1955) pp. 117-18; his 
Amos: Contribution a l’ étude du prophétisme (Paris, 1950) pp. 45-48 (on the covenant as a 
sharing of responsibilities) and pp. 242-44. 
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men, and from the disaggregation and chaos of their life in Egypt; the 
law, by ordering their life, gave them justice and security, and by 
pre-empting their service for God, put a seal upon their freedom. The 
Decalogue was their “bill of rights”; on this level, the law was a 
continuation of their liberation from Egypt and creative of “life,” 
both in the sense that justice and security were a natural product of 
obedience to law and in the sense that God attached material prosperity 
to obedience. On the other hand, Israel’s “bill of rights” was also, 
and primarily, their obligations to God in the covenant. And Israel 
was often to become conscious, in the course of her history, that her 
religious obligations and her national aims were not in tensionless 
harmony. As for Dt, the destruction of the nation is clearly envisaged 
as a real possibility; God’s will and purposes are, therefore, primary, 
and it is by her attitude to these that Israel stands or falls. 

It follows from this that the strong stress laid in Dt on prosperity 
and “long life in the land” does not mean that these goods are the 
primary aim of the law. Dt is addressed to a nation whose recent 
history was “six centuries wasted in sin and constant apostasy” ;* cf. 
Dt passim. This people had not only to be exhorted to love and fear 
God and to make of themselves a holy people; they had also to be 
enticed by the prospect of material well-being. It was only through 
complete and inward obedience that they could gradually come to 
understand the purposes of God and enter into them (cf. Dt 29:2-9). 

The primary significance of the Deuteronomic entolé is, then, that 
it is a pattern of life intended to make of Israel a holy people. This 


58 “Bill of rights”: J. Coert Rylaarsdam, Exodus (Interpreter’s Bible 1, Introduction 
to the Book of Exodus) p. 843. 

5° Cf. George E. Mendenhall, “Ancient Oriental and Biblical Law,” Biblical Archaeol- 
ogist 17 (1954) 30; “Covenant Forms,” ibid., pp. 62-64. 

© Cf. Walther Eichrodt, Man in the Old Testament (Studies in Biblical Theology 4; 
London, 1951) pp. 40-44, on Israel’s religious development resulting from the opposition 
between her religious convictions and her national ambitions. 

© Von Rad, Studies in Deuteronomy (supra n. 27) p. 70. 

®@TIn any view this material well-being came from God, and von Rad is justified in 
saying that no materialistic spirit has crept into Dt: “Jahwes Segen ist irdisch, aber nicht 
weltlich” (Gottesvolk, pp. 41-42). 

® The word “pattern” may be misleading. It does not mean a formula nor a guide to 
be automatically followed (like a dressmaker’s pattern) nor a complete outline of what to 
do on each occasion. To present Israel with a “pattern” in any of these senses would be to 
favor concentration on outward observances, which Dt precisely does not do. By “pattern” 
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can be shown in a positive manner in Dt; we cannot, however, expect 
to find it stated in so many words, for Dt is not a theological tract 
but an exhortation aiming at action and concentrating, therefore, on 
proposing those motives that will stir men to action. 

To be “holy” means, negatively, to be separated, free, from all 
evil and defilement. This is precisely the effect which Dt intends 
certain of the laws to have. This is particularly true of laws against 
idolatry; cf. especially 4:15-20, where the prohibition is set in direct 
relation with the purpose of Israel’s election: “Yahweh has brought 
you out of the iron furnace, Egypt, that you might become the people 
of His inheritance” (Bible de Jérusalem). The same aim of removing 
evil from the midst is attributed to other laws as well: e.g., murder 
(19:13) and false witness (19:19). 

The more important positive side of Israel’s holiness is given varied 
expression. We may distinguish two major facets of this holiness. The 
first is the communion with God to be achieved through mutual love: 
“That man’s vocation is to love God is the secret revealed by the 
covenant to all who adhere to it.’’** The second element is that of 
Nachfolge, of following after God. This latter aspect of Israel’s holiness 
will engage our attention later on—from a different viewpoint, but 
nonetheless completing, clearly enough, what is said in this section. 
It may seem that we have omitted from our consideration of “holiness” 
in Dt an important third aspect, that of the Israelite’s hesed towards 
his fellow men in the covenant. Actually it has not been omitted; in 





here is meant simply that the broad outlines of how the holy people is to live are revealed 
to Israel. There are, as will be pointed out in the text, two main points in this revelation: 
love as the fundamental motive or dynamic inner principle (this includes the reverence 
expressed in “fear’’) and the following of God’s ways as the specifically Israelite “form” of 
life (“form” as giving the inner shape and peculiarly Israelite quality of religious life). 
The Decalogue is perhaps more justifiably called a “pattern,” in a stricter use of the word, 
but it should be observed that the Decalogue is merely a sketch of God’s “ways,” a set of 
bread fundamental principles needing application. It is in terms of principles and applica- 
tions that Dt conceives the relation between the Decalogue and the code, as is implied in 
Dt 5:22 ff., where the people receive the Decalogue directly from God, but the “statutes 
and ordinances” indirectly through Moses (cf. Wright, Deuteronomy, on the passage). 
We shall henceforth freely use “pattern,” “principle,” “form,” either of the entolé as a 
totality or, as the context will indicate, of the commandment of love or the following of 
God in particular. 

“ Neher, L’Essence du prophétisme (supra n. 57) p. 116. 
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Dt fraternal love® is presented as a reflection on the human level of 
God’s love and hesed towards Israel, and it is under the rubric of 
Nachfolge that we envisage it. For the moment, then, let us return to 
love as part of Israel’s holiness, and ask what it means that love should 
be the object or content of entolé and what this signifies for our under- 
standing of entolé. 

That love for God should be the object of entolé seems to many to 
be impossible; they see in the command to love “‘a juridical caricature 
of love for God, which cannot be extorted from man by a legal im- 
perative.”’** This objection can be a legitimate one. Often it is not, 
namely, when love is thought of in primarily emotional terms. It is 
indeed true that “‘to love”’ (’ahéb—agapein) has in Dt a strong affective 
note,” which is emphasized in the use of “to cleave to” (débaq-e.g., 
proskollasthai) as a synonym. But the close link between love and ob- 
servance of the commandments shows that Dt puts primary stress on 
the voluntary character of this love. However, even if we set aside, as 
being secondary, the emotional aspects of love for God, nonetheless 
as long as we distinguish love, as an interior attitude of active self- 
surrender, both from the outward manifestations of love itself and 
from other interior attitudes, such as reverential fear, the problem in 
some sort remains: How can such an attitude be commanded? 

Two aspects of love must be reconciled. It is free (certainly when it 
has God for its object) and therefore can be required of man by God. 
On the other hand, love is a mode of existing, a function of man’s total 
life, not an isolated, rootless will-act. If love, then, is “commanded,” 
it cannot be commanded the way, for example, that an exterior act 
can be required. Fundamental inner attitudes, such as love, are es- 
sentially responses to values which make themselves known to man 
in one or other fashion. It is true that the presence and strength and 

8 The commandment of fraternal love (Lv 19:18) does not appear in Dt, but “the 
omission ... is only accidental, especially since the motive of brotherly love is so basic 
and prominent in the exposition of the law” (Wright, Deuteronomy, p. 401). 

% The objection is thus formulated by Eichrodt, Theologie (supra n. 7) 1, 49. For an 
example of this outlook, cf. G. Quell on love in the OT (TW NT 1, 20-34; translated into 
English by J. Coates, Love [Bible Key Words from Kittel’s TWNT 1; London, 1949); cf. 


p. 7 of the English version). 
* Cf. Quell, art. cit., pp. 1-4 (English ed.); W. Thomas, “The Root aheb ‘love’ in He- 


brew,” ZATW 56 (1938) 57-64. 
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genuinity of these responses can be tested by the criterion of works and 
specifically, in the case of love for God, of “keeping the command- 
ments.” It is true, in addition, that such responses can be objectified 
and grouped with exterior actions, even with the most superficial 
actus humani, under the common rubric of moral action. But they are 
in themselves not identical with such exterior actions. Being vital, 
though free, responses, they depend, if they are authentic, on a man’s 
whole outlook; they express, each in its own way (love, reverence, 
fidelity, truthfulness), the orientation of his personality. 

All this is obvious enough. It is mentioned here only as a back- 
ground against which to appreciate the thought of Dt. The Deuterono- 
mist presents the great fundamental attitudes of love and reverential 
fear as the response which man owes to the saving love and power of 
God the Lord (cf. chap. 6 as a whole).® Love is indeed “commanded” 
(“Thou shalt’’), but it is not commanded in the same sense that the 
avoidance of idolatry, e.g., is commanded. The prohibition against 
idolatry can be given specific legal forms (specifying which acts are 
idolatrous, etc.) and sanctions. Love as such cannot, but only the 
works which proceed, or ought to proceed, from love. 

Again, Dt “commands” the love of God, but it does not intend to 
awaken love by commanding it. Love is awakened by the experience 
of being loved, and Dt dwells, for this reason, on the intensity and 
generosity of God’s love for Israel. The purpose of the “command” 
is to recall man to his responsibility and to rouse him to the need of 
removing the obstacles within himself which stand in the way of his 
proper response to God. But the response itself flows from insight into 
the great love and goodness of God for Israel.” 

These considerations show that love can be “commanded” without 
its unique character being betrayed—provided that we do not under- 
stand “commandment” in too narrowly legalistic a fashion. Nonethe- 
less, given the influence which words exert upon our concepts, it would 


** This statement can be applied to almost all of OT moral preaching: the Pentateuch, 
prophets, Psalms (though not the wisdom literature), but Dt stresses the “response” 
character of obedience more than other OT books. Cf., e.g., the long historical introduction 
(chaps. 1-3) and the conclusions drawn from this history in chap. 4. Notable also is the 
fact that the Sabbath commandment in Dt 5:15 is given a heilsgeschichtlich meaning, 
whereas Ex 20:11 grounds it in the “rest” of God after creation. 

* Cf. Eichrodt, Theologie (supra n. 7) 3, 33. 
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certainly be better if we could find a term which does not have the 
juridical connotations of “command.” Even the somewhat awkward 
“imperative of love’ seems preferable and we shall use it from now on. 

We may now ask whether this discussion of the imperative of love 
and of its meaning in Dt has advanced our understanding of the 
Deuteronomic entolé. It seems that it has. The pattern of life which 
the entolé reveals to Israel is already a great gift, by the mere fact 
that it insures the abiding presence of God among His people (4:7) 
and a manner of life built upon just foundations (4:8). Now, however, 
with the inclusion of the imperative of love, the entolé becomes an even 
more precious gift. For it reveals that the fundamental theme in God’s 
relation to man is His permanent desire for intimate communion with 
man, and thereby it removes, in the most radical manner possible, 
all fear on man’s part of arbitrary rejection by God. This new revela- 
tion increases, of course, the seriousness of the Israelite’s vocation: 
he now understands that the will of God can be fully carried out only 
if obedience is the expression of a love uniting him to God who has 
loved him first. At the same time, however, the imperative of love 
prevents the Israelite’s existence from degenerating into a crushing 
and chaotic multiplicity of lifeless external actions, and thus it sim- 
plifies his situation before God. 

What is more important: in the imperative of love, law is carried into 
the heart to become a transforming force. The Deuteronomic entolé 
is, in the divine intention, “redemptive.”’ This word, as applied to law, 
may seem unjustified. But if properly understood, it can be legitimately 
used. The sense is not that law itself could effect any kind of holiness; 
no norm of action can, not even the “new entolé” of St. John. And 
Israel’s history was to show well enough that the law alone, however 
perfect, was not enough of a stimulus to overcome man’s hardness 
of heart. For that to happen, the law of love had to become the law of 
the Spirit. 

The sense of “redemptive,” then, as applied to law is simply that in 
the divine intention the law is a prolongation of God’s saving action 
in the Exodus and a means of realizing His redemptive purpose in 
Israel and ultimately, through Israel, in the whole world.” Here, of 


It is only with Second Isaiah that Israel’s mission to the whole of mankind comes to 
the fore (cf. Vriezen, op. cit., pp. 64-72). 
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course, we must think of God’s “salvation” at the Exodus as being 
more than something of the natural or political order. Redemption 
“from” something appears usually, it is true, only in the generic 
reference to the liberation from enslavement in Egypt. But something 
of a higher order is everywhere implicit. Consider, for example, Nm 
15:39-41, which concerns the Israelite wearing a hem on his garments 
to remind him of the law. Here it is said that the purpose of the entolai 
and the effect of obedience will be the sundering of man’s solidarity 
with his own evil desires, which lead him from God, and with all out- 
side of himself that is profane, and communion, instead, with God who 
liberated him from Egypt that He might become his God. Dt’s in- 
sistence on laws against idolatry may be read as a similar commentary 
on the redemptive character of the law; for Dt here merely reflects 
Israel’s past history: her natural tendency, always breaking out anew, 
to fall back into subjection to false gods and to the corruption that 
went with their worship. 

To appreciate properly, therefore, the OT attitude towards the law, 
it has to be read, not in the light of St. Paul’s statement: “It [the Law] 
was enacted on account of transgressions [i.e., to provoke them],”” 
but in the light of his other statement: ‘“‘the Law indeed is holy and the 
commandment holy and just and good” (Rom 7:12). The law could 
not indeed achieve its own purpose, and therefore it is linked with 
judgment. But it is not on this account to be opposed radically to 
“gospel,” i.e., to grace and promise. Law for the OT, and for Dt in 
particular, is a part, or a prolongation, of gospel. So much so that the 
“law” of the NT is, from one point of view at least, a fulfilling and 
perfecting of the old law.” 

7 Gal 3:19. On the interpretation given the text here, cf. S. Lyonnet, S.J., Liberié 
chrétienne et loi de l’Esprit selon s. Paul (reprinted from Christus 4 [October, 1954]) 3-4; 
this interpretation, whether correct for St. Paul or not, serves to emphasize a contrast 
between two views of law and to situate the Deuteronomic view. 

7 Cf. Jn 1:16-17. The opposition between law and gospel, law and promise, depends 
very largely on the Pauline problematic of the law and thus, ultimately, on the Judaic 
idea of the law which Paul fought and in which the law had become self-sufficient. In older 
Israelite thought, on the contrary, law and promise or gospel are inseparable; the law, no 
less than the promises, is a gift, a grace, a proof of God’s gracious mercy. This does not 
mean that while the initial response to the gift of promise-and-law is one of gratitude, it 
does not become further differentiated as a sense of responsibility toward the preceptive 


will of God. Undoubtedly, too, there came to the Israelite some of the same sense of insufh- 
ciency before the demands of the divine will which Paul expresses in Rom 7. Such a com- 
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Our findings may be summarized as follows. Law, for the OT, di- 
rectly expresses the will of the God of the covenant. This does not 
mean, however, that law is to be regarded purely as a condition, 
arbitrary in its stipulations, of God’s fulfilment of His promises. There 
is an inner necessity in the law. But it is grounded, not a priori in the 
demands of a humanitarian ideal nor in a determination of what human 
nature requires for its perfection, but in Israel’s vocation and in the 
purpose to which the acceptance of that vocation, in the covenant, com- 
mitted it. Israel’s vocation was to be a holy people, a people belonging 
entirely to God. In this light the Deuteronomic entolé (cf. 30: 11-14) 
may be defined or described as the creative and redemptive pattern, re- 
vealed by God, for Israel’s existence as His holy people. This holiness 
demanded, negatively, a separation of Israel from all evil and, on the 
positive side, a communion with God in mutual love, a “following after 
Yahweh,” and a certain kind of “life.”” We have touched briefly upon 
the first of these positive aspects, in so far as the problem arises of 
how love can be the object of entolé, of a “command.” 


Entolé as Revelation of What God Is 


The second aspect of Israel’s vocation is that it is called to “‘sanc- 
tity.” The term “sanctity” is used here, not in the broad inclusive 
sense it had in the discussion of Israel’s election (“holy people”), 
but in the narrower sense of “likeness to God.’”* To detail the content 
of this “‘likeness”’ would not, however, increase our understanding of 
entolé except on its material side, adding further particulars to the 
picture. In order to penetrate more deeply into the formal structure 
and relationships of the OT entolé, let us rather concentrate on what 
is implied in making likeness to God the object of commandment. 
The necessary implication is that in willing man’s likeness to Himself, 
God’s will in the law becomes a revelation of what He Himself is, no 
less than of what He wills man to be. In fact, because law tells man 





plex response is inevitable and is ultimately founded in what God and man are: God is 
both Lord and Saviour, man both servant and saved. But it is an oversimplification to link 
God as Lord exclusively with law and God as Saviour exclusively with the promises. For 
God may be said to be most “Lord” when He is “Saviour,”’ and to become man’s Saviour, 
at least in part, in the very exercise of His Lordship in the law. 

® Cf. Neher, L’Essence du prophétisme (supra n. 57) p. 158. 
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what he is to be, it also tells man what God is, for ‘“‘God’s will is born 
of His character.’ 

The call to likeness is explicit in the priestly law, where the “royal 
priesthood and consecrated nation” of Ex 19:6 is taken up in the 
divine summons: “Be ye holy, for I, the Lord your God, am holy” 
(Lv 19:2 LXX): 


The priestly law in the holiness code... presents the total dedication to God's 
commandments as the process of molding human nature according to the divine 
being. The holy God not only wills to separate His elect from the world for His 
service by “sanctifying” them (this is the usual meaning of holiness as affirmed of 
men); He desires, too, to see mirrored in a holy people that spotless purity of His 
being which distinguishes Him from the sinful uncleanness of man’s way of life. 
The step is here taken from a community of will to a community of being, and 
thereby the will to conformity with the divine model is made the ultimate motive 
of moral action. This conformity alone can make man belong, in full reality, to 
the divine sphere.”® 


The same understanding of man being called to become like God and 
of law, consequently, as a revelation of what God is, is contained in 
Dt, especially in the recurring phrase, “to walk in the ways of Yah- 
weh.” 

In saying that the law reveals what God is, it is not a new revela- 
tion that is meant, a revelation not already given in the election and 
covenant. The law, rather, prolongs the revelation made in the elec- 
tion and covenant, while showing that God revealed Himself in order 
to be imitated by men. The election-revelation is summed up in Ex 
34:6-7, a text quoted in many parts of the OT, especially in the 
Psalms: “Yahweh, Yahweh, a compassionate and gracious God, slow 
to anger, abundant in hesed [gracious loyalty to the covenanted 
promises] and fidelity, keeping hesed for thousands, forgiving iniquity 
and rebellion and sin.’’”* It is these fundamental qualities of God as 

4H. H. Rowley, The Biblical Doctrine of Election (London, 1950) p. 57. 

% Eichrodt, Theologie (supra n. 7) 3, 77; cf. 1, 59, 135. Neher, L’Essence du prophétisme, 
pp. 158-60, develops the thought that for the OT sanctity is more even than moral purity: 
it demands a fundamental attitude, and a corresponding quality of life, which reproduce 
on a creaturely level the two characteristics which most radically define God’s relationship 
to the world, viz., immanence and transcendence. 

7% The translation is from G. E. Wright, God Who Acts: Biblical Theology as Recital 
(Studies in Biblical Theology 8; London, 1952) p. 85. 
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He shows Himself in sacred history which are further “revealed” in 
the law, and primarily—let it be said once and for all—in the Deca- 
logue (cf. the conjunction of Decalogue and “way” in Dt 5:33). It is 
possible in this context to see the fuller significance of some of the 
passages of Dt in which, as motivation for the observance of particular 
laws, the Israelite is reminded that he was in slavery and God brought 
him out of Egypt; what is ultimately meant by such reminders is not 
only that the Israelite is to be grateful and to do to others as he has 
been done by, but also that he is to imitate the God to whom he be- 
longs and who has shown Himself merciful and gracious and faithful 
to His own, compassionate toward the downtrodden and oppressed, a 
savior and a liberator.” 

What may be called the classical Deuteronomic expression of this 
conception of entolé as a revelation of God is the phrase already re- 
ferred to, “to walk in the ways of Yahweh” (Dt 8:6; 10:12; 11:22; 
19:9; 26:17; 28:9; 30:16). To walk in or follow the ways of Yahweh 
means to walk in the paths He assigns to men, hodos (way) being prac- 
tically a synonym for entolé.”* But it also means to walk in the ways 
which God Himself has gone and still goes. The two cannot 
be separated. The link between them is clear in Ps 25, where vv. 4, 8, 
and 9 refer to the ways men are to go, and v. 10 to the ways of God 
Himself. The language used in vv. 8-10 (LXX) is significant: “Kind 
and upright is the Lord; there He shall direct the sinner upon the way. 
He shall make the humble walk in justice, He shall teach the humble 
His way. All the ways of the Lord are mercy and fidelity for: truth] 
towards those who seek His covenant and testimonies.” The signifi- 
cance lies in the fact that we have here an echo of the passage cited 
above from Ex 34, and thus, in the phrase “‘ways of the Lord,” we are 
referred back to the “wandering” in the desert. In other words, here, 
as often elsewhere—in Dt certainly, as we shall show in a moment— 
“to walk in the ways of Yahweh” is equivalent to the more direct 
“to follow Yahweh,” and carries with it the overtones and echoes of 

"Cf. Dt 10:17-19; 15:12-16; 24:17-18. The motive clauses as a whole have been re- 
cently analyzed by B. Gemser, “The Importance of the Motive Clauses in Old Testament 
Law,” Congress Volume: Supplements to Vetus Testamentum 1, (Leiden, 1953) 50-66. 


Cf. W. Michaelis, “Hodos,” TWNT 5, 51, 56; and the expression “the way which 
the Lord your God has commanded you” (Ex 32:8; Dt 9:12, 16; 11:28; 13:6; 31:29). 
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you followed me in the desert, upon the unsown land.” 

The reference to the desert is not simply literary ornament. It 
is in the Exodus and in the wilderness marches that the vocabulary of 
the way originates. In those years God went before Israel, and Israel 
followed Him in the literal, spatial sense of the word. But these “‘ways” 
in the literal sense expressed and embodied the plans and intentions of 
God together with His manner of acting toward Israel as the merciful, 
faithful, saving, educating God; it is these intentions and this manner 
of acting that are meant by the “‘ways of God”’ in the transferred sense 
of the words. The interconnection of all these ways of God and men 
emerges clearly and forcefully in Dt 8:2-6 (LXX): 


Remember that whole way which the Lord your God made you traverse in the 
desert [the way of God, the leader, and of the people following Him: in the literal 
sense] that He might humble you and test you and know your heart [His ways of 
dealing with Israel], whether you would keep His entolai or not... . Know in 
your heart, then, that the Lord your God corrects you as a father corrects his 
son [God’s ways with Israel], and keep the entolai of the Lord your God so as to 
walk in all His ways [the entolai are God’s ways for men, their revealed mode of 
existence] and to fear Him.*° 


The polyvalence of the concept “way” and its historical background 
and abiding historical overtones are well summed up by Guillet: 


In this historical context [of the Exodus] the ways of God are not only His general 
intentions. Once in history Yahweh revealed with dazzling clarity what His ways 
were: for forty years He led His people on a journey of His own. Without the 
perduring memory of this journey in the footsteps of God, the Israelite, in speaking 
of the “ways of God,” would have evoked in his hearer only abstractions and 
human constructs. The ways of God would, perhaps, have been the inner aspira- 
tions of conscience, or the obligations imposed by the social milieu. Perhaps they 
would even have had a certain grandeur. But they would always have been ways 
of men. Because his ancestors really followed the ways of God, because the Yahweh 


79 Jer 2:2, translated from the Bible de Jérusalem. Cf. the BJ notes on the passage, and, 
on whether “‘betrothal” ought rather to be “espousals,” cf. C. Wiéner, “ ‘Fiangailles’ ou 
‘épousailles,’? (Jér. I1.2),” Recherches de science religieuse 44 (1956) 403-7. 

80 Cf. A. Kushke, “Die Menschenwege und der Weg Gottes im Alten Testament,” 
Studia theologica 5 (1951) 106-18. It is notable that in Michaelis’ article there is no hint 
that the ways of God Himself and the ways He bids men follow in any way correspond. 


Israel’s desert experience, which Jeremiah evokes in a moving passage: | 
“T remember the affection of your youth, the love of your betrothal; | 
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of the Exodus continues to be the shepherd of Israel, the Israelite can no longer 
think of the ways of God without his historical experience more or less consciously 
giving the words a quality of realism: he can no longer dissociate his personal 
conduct from the revelation of God in history. 


The preceding section yielded the conclusion that the Deuteronomic 
entolé must be understood as something more than “commandment” 
in a legalistic sense (even though the word “‘legalistic’’ is not used here 
pejoratively). It is the communication to Israel of a complete mode of 
life, whose foundation—the love of God—lies too deep to be ade- 
quately comprehended in terms of positive law. This first conclu- 
sion concerned essentially the significance of entolé for man. 

In this section a new dimension of entolé has emerged, as the latter 
is viewed rather in relation to God. We noted, first, a viewpoint which 
Dt shares with Leviticus, namely, that God’s entolai reveal what God 
is, and that man is, consequently, called to imitation of God. In Dt, 
however, there are two additional factors which lead us beyond this 
first general observation. The first of these is that the content of the 
entolé is best expressed—over and above the fundamental imperative 
of love—by the phrase, “to walk in the ways of Yahweh,” which 
gives to the Israelite mode of life a quality of intimate personal rela- 
tionship to God, while implying also that this ‘mode of life” is also 
somehow God’s own. The second factor is the specifically Deutero- 
nomic summons “to remain in communion with the history of the 
people.’’®? The Deuteronomic entolé, due to its identification with the 
“ways of Yahweh” and to its relation to God’s historical revelation- 
in-action, synthesizes the two fundamental elements out of which the 
Pentateuch is woven: God’s revelation of His being, and His revelation 
of His will.* 

51 J. Guillet, Thémes bibliques (Théologie 18; Paris, 1951) pp. 18-19. 

® Von Rad, Gottesvolk (supra n. 24) p. 5. 

® On this aspect of the growth of the Pentateuch, cf. A. Weiser, Einleitung in das Alte 
Testament (2nd ed.; Géttingen, 1955) pp. 71-73. Since the Wesensoffenbarung of God in 
the OT is essentially in the framework of salvation-history and therefore a revelation of 
His “grace” (it is His being in relation to men that He primarily reveals), Weiser is justified 
in saying of the Decalogue that it shows “die . .. Grundstruktur der inneren Verkniipfung 
von Gottes Gnade und Forderung”’ (Die Psalmen [supra n. 34] pp. 463-64). This puts 
briefly what we mean to say, in the last sentence of the text, about the Deuteronomic 
entolé. 
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“The Commandments of Life’’ (Bar 3:9) 


One of the characteristic marks of OT thought is the connecting of 
“‘ife’’ with the will of God as expressed in the law.* That “‘life’”’ should 
be associated with entolé is, then, to be expected. Nevertheless, since 
this association provides one of the major contexts of entolé, both 
entolé and “‘life’’ being so central to Dt, it deserves some notice if our 
study is to touch on the major themes connected with the entolé. 

“Life” in the OT is far too large and complicated a subject to ven- 
ture into here for its own sake. Instead, let us ask simply: What does 
“life’’ mean as an effect of the entolé, first in Dt and then in our second 
major source on entolé, viz., Ps 119? 

In Dt the result of obedience to the will of God in the law is expressed 
in several ways: “that it may be well with you” (4:40; 5:16; 6:3,18; 
etc.); “that you may prolong your days in the land which the Lord 
gives you” (4:40; 5:16, 33; 11:9; etc.); “that the Lord may bless you” 
(14:29; 23:20; cf. 1:11; 7:13; 15:8; etc.). In many of the phrases 
about the land Dt insists that it is an “inheritance” (4:21, 38; 12:9; 
15:4; etc.). A further modality of the possession of the land is that this 
possession is a “rest’’ after the wilderness marches and the conquest 
(3:20; 12:9, 10; 25:19). The primarily material character of the pros- 
perity which obedience will bring to Israel emerges quite unequivocally 
in the list of blessings in chap. 28. 

Dt does not reflect on the precise relationship that exists between 
obedience and these manifold material results. It does not raise the 
objection which the Israelite knew as well as any one else: that the 
just do not always prosper and the wicked often do. However, it can 
be argued that for Dt, from its particular viewpoint, the objection is 
not valid. Dt addresses the people as a whole, precisely as a people,® 
and it is convinced that if the whole people were to be loyal to God and 
to become truly a holy people, all this prosperity would come to pass, 
God’s promises would be fulfilled. Even the individual, for whom the 
promise of “length of days” seems necessarily intended, will enjoy this 
blessing only if the whole people is loyal, just as, in turn, his individual 

* Cf. von Rad, “ ‘Gerechtigkeit’ und ‘Leben’ in den Psalmen,” in Festschrift A. Bertholet 
(Tiibingen, 1950) p. 427. 


86 Cf. von Rad, Gotlesvolk (supra n. 24) pp. 6-7, on the “inheritance”’ and the “rest” as 
the possession of the people as a whole; also his remarks on p. 15, especially n. 3. 
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sin is an infection that must be purged out lest the whole community 
suffer (cf. Dt 13:5; 17:7; 19:10; 21:23; 24:6). 

The state of prosperity which Israel’s complete loyalty would 
inaugurate is a state of affairs that can be realized in this life, on this 
earth. For the Deuteronomist, there can be no objection on the grounds 
of the laws of nature. Nature is entirely subject to God and placed by 
Him in the service of His alliance with Israel.** It may be said, then, 
that the relation between obedience and material prosperity is not a 
problem for Dt: if Israel is loyal, God will keep His promises. This 
view of the link between prosperity and obedience is not extreme 
naiveté nor is it the unscrupulous rhetoric of one enamored of law and 
determined to win acceptance of it. The prophets share the same view, 
even in noneschatological passages. Cf. Is 48:18: “If you had only 
been attentive to my commandments! Like a river would have been 
your prosperity and your righteousness like the waves of the sea.’’®” 

Is the Deuteronomic view of “life’-—it must be kept in mind that 
we are speaking of “life” in the couple “commandments and life’”’— 
limited to a “long and happy life in the land of inheritance”? Some 
texts seem to suggest that something of a higher order is meant. In 
Dt 32:47 we read: “for this [the law] is by no means too trivial a thing 
for you to do; on the contrary it means your life’; and in 8:3: “to 
show you that man does not live only by bread but that man lives by 
everything that comes forth from the mouth of God.” There is danger, 
however, of reading into these texts ideas which are actually strange 
to them. It would be difficult to show that in 32:47 we have anything 
more than a variation on 30:15,19, where the Israelite hears the law 
read to him and is placed before a decision of life or death. In this 
latter text the “life” is that of which Dt continually speaks: the life 
of the people in the Promised Land, and the “death” is that sketched 
graphically in the curses of 28 :15-68 and in the exile prediction of 4:25- 
39. The context of the words cited from Dt 32:47 makes it especially 
dificult to read into “life’’ anything more than we find elsewhere; 
for the text continues: “(it means your life) and for this very reason 


6 Cf. remarks of Wright, Deuteronomy (supra n. 56) on 11:13-17 (p. 405) and on 
chap. 28 (pp. 493-94). 

* Translated from Bible de Jérusalem; cf. remarks of Eichrodt, Man in the Old Testa- 
ment (supra n. 60) p. 50. 
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you shall live long in the land into which you are crossing the Jordan 
for conquest.” Do not “‘life’”’ and “‘live’’ here refer to the same reality? 

In Dt 8:3 it is tempting to see two kinds of life referred to, but does 
the text actually mean more than that the life of the Israelite—his 
material life and prosperity—depends not only on having bread to eat 
but on obedience to the word of God? But however this text be taken, 
it is safe to say that there is very little evidence in Dt for seeing in 
the term “life’’ anything of a different order than what we have already 
referred to. This, of course, does not mean that Dt does not know of a 
higher life than the material! All that has been said of the Israelite’s 
vocation to love God and to imitate Him shows this. But our question 
here has been only: What is the significance of the term “life’’ in the 
couple, commandments and life? 

When we turn to Ps 119, we are in a quite different atmosphere." 
The Psalm is an expression of individual piety, although it may be 
assumed to be representative of what other men of the time felt.* 
The composers of Pss 1 and 19 must have had rather much the same 
attitude to the law as the composer of 119; as must, too, the man who 
prays in Ps 40:9: “To do thy will, my God, is my pleasure, and | 
carry your law in my heart” (Weiser), or the man who is described 
in Ps 37:31. What, then, is the link between law and “life” in Ps 119? 

“Tn them [your ordinances] you gave me life’ (Ps 119:93). Here we 
have a sentence very similar to that of Lv 18:5: “In them you shall 
live.” Is the sense the same? Undoubtedly, the “life”? which the 
Psalmist has received in time of danger (v. 92) or prays for in similar 

88 For the conception of “life” in the wisdom literature (with references to Psalms), 
cf. Ernst Schmitt, Leben in den Weisheitsbiichern Job, Spriiche und Jesus Sirach (Freiburger 
Theologische Studien 66; Freiburg, 1954); A. Robert, “Le Yahvisme...,” in Mémorial 
Lagrange; idem, “L’Idée de Sagesse dans le livre des Proverbes’” (Cours polycopié de 
l'Institut Catholique de Paris) pp. 77-80. Von Rad’s essay, “ ‘Gerechtigkeit’” (supra 
n. 84) is limited to Psalms which suggest the hope of life after death, and does not touch 
the law-Psalms. 

89 In discussing Ps 119 we do not restrict ourselves to those verses which contain the 
word entolé. Entolé is in this Psalm one of a number of generally synonymous terms for 
divine revelation; these terms are, indeed, not always synonymously used and their exten- 
sion differs considerably in many verses—a fact which must be respected, but in discussing 
the relation of law and life in the Psalm, there can be no objection in principle to making 
use of verses whose terms are synonymous with entolé. For Ps 119 as an expression of 
private piety, i.e., of its noncultic Sitz im Leben, cf. Deissler’s discussion, op. cit., pp. 281- 
87. 
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circumstances (vv. 17, 18, 117, 174) is a continued physical existence 
upon earth. Yet these very petitions show that “life” has a higher 
meaning as well: “In accordance with thy kindness (hesed) revive me, 
that I may observe the decrees of thy mouth” (v. 88). This continued 
physical existence is also a life whose structure and significance are 
determined by obedience to the will of God. The é6ré is the great gift 
of God (v. 29), and the petitions of v. 144 (“Thy decrees are eternally 
right [s*ddga]. Give me understanding that I may live!’”’) and of v. 10 
(“I seek thee with my whole heart; let me not wander from thy 
entolai!’’) show clearly that for the Psalmist “‘ ‘to have life’ means. . . 
not only earthly existence but also that higher interior life of moral 
union with God who encounters man in the law, which alone makes 
life truly worth living to the writer.”*® To return to v. 93, we can say 
that in Ps 119 “‘life’’ means not only continuing physical existence, 
which, in the experience of the Psalmist, itself comes to him due to 
his obedience to the divine will (v. 92, etc.), but an interior life con- 
sisting in the knowledge and fulfilment of that will. 

Upon this foundation, derived from the verses which speak explicitly 
of law and life, we can construct a fuller picture of what life means for 
the Psalmist, that inner life which flows from the fulfilment of the 
divine will or, more accurately, which is the fulfilment of the divine 
will: a life according to the divine will is its own reward (v. 112). This 
is not a colorless life, the grey existence of the letter-bound Pharisee. 
For the Psalmist, the commandments of God are the source of delight 
and deepest joy (vv. 16, 143); the laws of God have become for him 
“songs ...in the house of my pilgrimage” (v. 54), his light (v. 105), 
honey in his mouth (v. 103), and water for his parched spirit (v. 131), 
a treasure more precious than any earthly riches (vv. 14, 72, 127). 

The é6ré (and téré means for Ps 119, as was noted above, the whole 
of divine revelation; it corresponds to the entolé of Dt) is a great and 
marvelous world of its own (vv. 18, 129), and in it the Psalmist finds 
freedom of soul, an enlargement and flowering of his spirit.*' The word 

 Deissler, ibid., p. 240. 

% Vv. 32, 45. For verse 32b (“du machst weit mein Herz”) Deissler points out such 
parallels as Ps 4:2, 8; Is 50:51; Neh 8:10; 1 K 5:9, and comments: “Wahrscheinlich hat 
unser schriftkundiger Verfasser alle diese Bedeutungen im Auge und meint mit der ‘Weite,’ 


die Jahwe seinem Herzen schenkt, Befreiung, Freude, Zuversicht und Einsicht zugleich”’ 
(op. cit., p. 129). 
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used in v. 45 and translated in English as “‘at large” (Deissler: ‘“Dann 
werde ich dahinschreiten in freier Weite, denn um deine Ordnungen 
kiimmere ich mich.” LXX: platismos) is an adjective used substan- 
tively. In this form it does not appear elsewhere in the Psalter but is 
used to describe the Promised Land in Ex 3:8. Given this identification, 
or implication of identity, of the /éré and the Promised Land, it is not 
surprising to find the Psalmist adopting the great Deuteronomic word 
“inheritance” and applying it to the éérd: “Your testimonies are my 
inheritance forever, they are the joy of my heart” (v. 111, Bible de 
Jérusalem). “Instead of the Promised Land the revelation of Yahweh’s 
will has become his true nahalah and the pledge of covenant loyalty. 
For him the fulfilment of the commandments is no longer primarily 
the condition for securing earthly blessing nor even... the gifts of 
salvation; it is the divine instruction that, as such, becomes the essen- 
tial covenant gift.”” Thus, with the interiorization of the concept of 
life and the identification of true life with the joyful, liberating fulfil- 
ment of the divine will, the vocabulary associated throughout Israelite 
history with the Promised Land has also been interiorized. 

Two further Deuteronomic themes have been called upon and sub- 
mitted to this same process of interiorization. The wisdom, which in 
Dt 4:6 was attributed to Israel because they possessed so good a law, 
now becomes a wisdom flowing from the fulfilment of the law (vv. 
98-100, 104, 130). In Dt 4:7 the law had been the sign of God’s salvific 
presence among His people; in Ps 119:151 the commandments, with 
their “truth” (’*met), are the locus and medium of God’s salvific 
presence in the soul of the Psalmist: “Thou art near, O Lord, and all 
thy commandments are truth.” 

In this transformation of Deuteronomic themes it can be said that 
Dt has been carried to its logical conclusion and at the same time ful- 
filled. It has been carried to its logical conclusion: in Dt the law itself 
had been interiorized, ‘when the root of all obedience was placed in the 
heart with the imperative of love, and obedience was made a matter 
of the imitation of God. The law was thus in its whole tendency a 

® Deissler, op. cit., p. 210. 

% On ’*met as an attribute of law, cf. I. de la Potterie, S.J., ‘““De sensu vocis ’*met in 
Vetere Testamento,” Verbum domini 27 (1949) 351-54. In Ps 119:151 de la Potterie thinks 


that the ideas of unshakableness (firmitas) and protection are both present, and approves 
Herkenne’s version “Schiitztreue.”’ Cf. also Deissler on vv. 142, 151, 160. 
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medium of communion between God and man. At the same time, how- 
ever, the reward of obedience, the “life” which the law purported to help 
man achieve, had been limited to physical life and material well-being. 
Such life and prosperity, whenever approximated in Israel’s history, 
had proved rather an incentive to “forget Yahweh” than a stimulus 
of gratitude ;* and the prophets had to preach that such prosperity was 
safe only in the eschatological period when all “Israel’’—the spiritual 
Israel—would have turned to God. During the present life, God alone 
must be the goal of man’s striving. In applying to God Himself and 
to His will the Deuteronomic “inheritance” and the vocabulary of the 
Promised Land, and in attaching to God and His will the power of 
emotional attraction which such words as “inheritance” exerted upon 
the Israelite soul, Ps 119 was carrying out the real intention of Dt, 
which was to lead Israel to “love the Lord your God with all your 
mind and all your heart and all your strength.” At the same time Dt 
has been fulfilled: the Deuteronomic entolé—the téré of Ps 119—has 
proved to be for the Psalmist a truly “creative and redemptive pattern 
of life.” 


The Existential Quality of the Legal Entolé 


The adjective “existential,” as applied to the divine entolé in the 
law, might signify that the divine will lays claim upon the whole of 
man’s life, in its least details as well as in its broad outlines; that the 
creative and liberating form and pattern which the entolé reveals 
absorbs human activity in all its ramifications.** Here, however, we 
use “existential’’ rather to characterize the “here and now” quality 
which attaches to the entolé. This aspect of the entolé finds its expres- 
sion, in Dt, in the “today” which is a leitmotiv of this book and gives 
a particular coloring to its major themes of election, covenant, and 
entolé. 

Dt is presented as a speech of Moses to the people, and the “today” 
is, in the first instance, the day on which he expounds the Deuteronomic 
téraé. Dt is, on the other hand, not intended to be a purely historical 
record; it is also exhortation addressed to the “today” of its readers 
and hearers. “Hearers”’ is, indeed, the proper word; for “Deuteronomy 

“ Cf. Eichrodt, Man in the Old Testament (supra n. 60) pp. 45-51, especially p. 47. 


% Cf. André Neher, Amos (supra n. 57) pp. 241-42; Eichrodt, Man in the Old Testament, 
pp. 24-27. 
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in its present form is undoubtedly a literary production, but it still 
bears the stamp of a cultic form that has exercised an extraordinary 
influence on its style.”** The cultic form in question is that of a feast 
of covenant renewal, for which Dt itself, in fact, makes provision 
(Dt 30:9-13). Thus the “today” on which Moses speaks becomes the 
“today” of each cultic renewal of the covenant.” 

This cultic renewal is not to be imagined simply as a reading of Dt, 
much as we read the Gospel in the church today. For the Israelite, as 
for the peoples of the ancient Near East generally, cult took the form 
of dramatic presentation, so that the Deuteronomic “today” can be 
called the “today” of “‘cultic actualization.”” 

It is important not to misunderstand the nature of the “actualiza- 
tion,” of “making present” the historical events of Sinai. The cultic 
drama was more than a stage play (as we might stage a play portraying 
the signing of the Declaration of Independence), but it was also some- 
thing quite other than a renewal effected magically by virtue of the 
sacred words and actions themselves, such as is found in renewal rites 
of the ancient Near East outside of Israel.** The cult was the locus of 
the renewal of the covenant, but the renewal was effected in faith, by 


% Von Rad, Studies in Deuteronomy (supra n. 27) pp. 14-15. Cf. also his Das formge- 
schichtliche Problem des Hexateuch (Stuttgart, 1938; now in Gesammelte Studien zum Alien 
Testament [Theologische Biicherei 8; Munich, 1958]), where he points out in detail the 
cultic relationships of the fourfold division of Dt. 

% The question of how often there actually was such a renewal, in pre-exilic times, is of 
course a difficult one; cf. Wright, Deuteronomy (supra n. 56) pp. 512-13; but also Kraus, 
Gottesdienst in Israel (supra n. 48) sec. B, chap. 5, and Albrecht Alt, Die Urspriinge des 
israelitischen Rechts, in his Kleine Schriften zur Geschichte des Volkes Israel 1 (Munich, 
1953) 325 ff. But whether the cultic renewal occurred frequently or not does not affect 
our analysis of the significance of the “‘today,” since the Israelite (and the Christian: cf. 
R. A. F. MacKenzie, S.J., “The Messianism of Deuteronomy,’’ CBQ 19 [1957] 299-305) 
who read Dt or heard it read, no less than the Israelite who assisted at the cultic renewal 
of the covenant, was invited to regard the “today” as addressed to himself. 

%8 Cf. Kraus, Gottesdienst in Israel (supra n. 48) pp. 122-28, 53; and his Die Kénigsherr- 
schaft Gottes im Alten Testament (Tiibingen, 1951) passim. 

* Cf. Kraus, Gottesdienst in Israel, pp. 122 ff. Artur Weiser’s description of the cultic 
theophany in his introduction to Die Psalmen (supra n. 34; cf. also his “Zur Frage nach 
den Beziehungen der Psalmen zum Kult: Die Darstellung der Theophanie in den Psalmen 
und in Festkult,” in Festschrift fiir A. Bertholet, pp. 513-31) has suggested to at least one 
critic the kind of magical renewal referred to: cf. J. Guillet, RSR 43 (1955) 423-24 (review 
of Kraus, Gottesdienst in Israel). 
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a meeting of two wills: God offering His covenant and man accepting 
it. The offering of the covenant to Israel was a timeless action, not in 
the sense that myth is timeless (myth does not record a historic fact 
but mirrors the destiny of man; of any myth it can be said: “This never 
happened, but always is’), but in the sense that God’s action was 
intended to affect, was valid for, every generation. The events of 
Sinai were “today” for each generation in Israel and for each indi- 
vidual Israelite, because God was equally present to each. 

“Today,” then, ever anew God chooses Israel (Dt 5:3), and Israel 
becomes the people of God (27:9); “today” Israel crosses the Jordan 
(9:1) and is given the Promised Land (9:3). “Today” God reveals 
once again His will, the vital and liberating principle which will ef- 
fectively make of Israel a holy people, God’s possession and God’s 
inheritance. And “today,” finally, Israel must accept or reject this 
form and pattern of her life, knowing, as she makes her choice, that it 
is a decision between life and death.!" 

That this “today” of Dt is seriously and realistically meant, and 
not a simple rhetorical flourish, is clear from Dt 29:2-9: “Although 
you have seen all that the Lord did before your eyes in the land of 
Egypt to Pharaoh and all his courtiers and all his land, the great tests 
which you saw with your own eyes, the signs and those great portents, 
yet to this day the Lord has not given you a mind to understand, nor 
eyes to discern nor ears to hear... .’!°? Each Israelite can say, and 
say each time that he hears or reads the Deuteronomic message, that 
he has not understood what God has done and that he has not fully 
shared in the great purpose of God: to make of Israel a holy people. 
To him, then, God’s revelation is addressed as on the first day. Each 


109 Sallustius, apropos of the Atthis myth, cited in Heinrich Schlier, “Das Neue Testa- 
ment und der Mythos,” Hochland 48 (1956) 206. 

101 Dt 30:15-20. The alternatives set before the people, seen in sharpest form here 
(life or death) but occurring throughout Dt in one or other shape (cf. 7:12 and 8:19; 
11:13, 16; 11:22; 26:16-19; 28), are one of the areas in which the Deuteronomist and the 
prophets think along similar lines. Cf. Neher, Amos (supra n. 57) pp. 108-16: “Le schéma 
deutéronomique du choix,” especially p. 113 for the parallels in Amos. 

12 Chaps. 28-29 do not seem to have been part of Dt in its first form; cf. Wright, 
Deuteronomy (supra n. 56) p. 317, for a conservative view. In any case, these chapters do 
not change the thought of the previous chapters but simply stress the covenant idea 
which is fundamental to the whole of Dt. 
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moment of the Israelite’s existence possesses, in relation to the will of 
God, a quality of uniqueness and vital decision.’ 

From what we have said in the last three paragraphs, it is clear that 
the Deuteronomic stress on the contemporaneity of historical events 
does not volatilize history, destroy its character as ephapax, or turr 
it into myth. God both transcends history and is the God of hesed 
and ’*met (cf. Dt 7:9). Therefore, the covenant, though made once, 
was made with every generation. The Israelite is not to act as if he 
were in the situation of Moses’ followers; before God that is his situ- 
ation. 

In somewhat analogous fashion, the uniqueness of the decision 
before which the Deuteronomic entolé sets the Israelite at each moment 
of his existence does not destroy the abiding validity of the Decalogue. 
The Decalogue projects the structure of an existence in which the great 
motivating forces are the love and imitation of God. But since this 
structure is never fully achieved by the individual, it needs to be ever 
newly adopted as one’s own and its purpose approved and accepted. 

What, then, does the “today” tell us of the Deuteronomic eniolé, 
in relation to the Israelite and in relation to God? For the Israelite it 
reveals the importance and decisiveness of each act of obedience to 
the entolé, each effort to make it his own vital life-form. The generation 
and the individual must share in the building up of the holy people 
through history. They cannot take refuge from their responsibility in 
a given and permanent order of things behind which God has, as it 
were, retreated, nor erect the law into a protective barrier between 
themselves and God.' The enitolé, in the light of the “today,” is seen, 
from a new point of view, as a mode of the presence of God to man. 


1% The Deuteronomic “today” effects a certain interiorization of historical events and 
may well have provided the model for the “today” of Ps 95:7 (which is postexilic; cf. 
E. Podechard, Le Psautier 2 (Lyons, 1955] 151), especially since the phrasing of Ps 95:8 
is closer to Dt 6:16 than to Ex 17:1-7 or Nm 20:2-13. Ps 95 has, however, advanced 
further in the process of interiorization than Dt. For Dt, the Exodus, etc., have not become 
types of personal spiritual experience, as in Ps 95; in Dt, these events have become interior 
only in the sense that to faith the real events have the same significance and immediacy 
as for those who experienced them in the flesh. Cf., on Ps 95:6~-9, the remarks of Guillet, 
Thémes bibliques (supra n. 81) p. 16. 

1% Cf, Eichrodt, Man in the Old Testament (supra n. 60) pp. 25-27. 

5 Tt was said earlier that “in Ps 119:151, the commandments, with their ‘truth’ 
(*met), are the locus and medium of God’s salvific presence in the soul of the Psalmist.” 
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The entolé, of course, in its fundamental content—the love and 
imitation of God in terms of the Decalogue—already guards against 
such an escape from personal commitment and responsibility. The 
“today” does not, then, introduce a properly new element into the 
entolé. It does bring out, however, the full significance and realism of 
the personal relationship which the entolé—when received into the 
heart and made the vital form and principle of existence—creates 
between man and God. 

The entolé can also be regarded from the side of God, as something 
of and from Him. From this point of view the “today” confirms what 
was said above in speaking of the vocabulary of “commandment,” 
viz., that the contexts of entellesthai and entolé show that these terms 
stress the personal will of the God of the covenant and emphasize 
His authority present in His commandments. In addition, the “today” 
theme, by giving the legal entolé—even though the latter aims at 
creating a permanent structure of life—an aspect of the “ever new,” 
brings out the dynamic and active character of the divine entellesthai. 

What we have been saying in this section may seem a modern 
“existentialist” reading of Dt, a piece of eisegesis. It is instructive, 
therefore, to see the writer of Ps 119 taking the attitude of a disciple 
in the presence of God who teaches him and speaks to him here and 
now through the pages of the Book (the /éré of Ps 119 is the written 
word of God: cf. the “anthological”’ construction of the whole Psalm). 
God spoke in the past, and this is recorded in the Book; yet He speaks 
now through the Book to the Psalmist. The latter’s “fundamental 
concern is to confront man with God who speaks.”!°* He turns es- 





How does this differ from what has been said in the text above? In Ps 119 it is the exist- 
ence of revelation which is the sign of God’s presence, together with its attribute of ’*met: 
the abiding and unchanging truth of the law, which gives the Psalmist certainty about 
what God’s will is and, consequently, an assurance that his own existence, in following the 
law, is not an illusion (cf. Ps 119:6, 31, 80, 116). In a word, it is the law in its objective 
existence and content that is the medium and pledge of God’s presence. From the view- 
point of the Deuteronomic “today,” however, it is rather in the decision and responsibility 
before God—which the entolé forces upon man—that the presence of God is grasped: not 
in the objective content of the divine will, but in the “commanding” of it by God here 
and now, in the inescapable personal relationship. Ps 119, in fact, knows also this kind of 
divine presence, as the text above goes on to point out. But this aspect of the presence of 
God emerges from the whole ethos of the Psalm rather than from the explicit testimony 
of v. 151. 
1 Deissler, Psalm 119 (supra n. 15) p. 269. 
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pecially to Dt. Passages like Dt 4: 1-9 and 6: 1-7, on which the Psalm- 
ist has fed his soul, are for him “not a dead legacy from the past, but a 
living testimony of the covenant grace, here and now bestowed upon 
him, of the life-giving God.’’*’ The Psalmist is doing, in the sphere of 
the individual, what Dt had already done for all Israel: given the 
past new significance and power for the present. 





































Conclusions on the Deuteronomic Entolé and Entellesthai 


At the risk of excessive repetition let us sum up the conclusions we 
have come to, in the course of this essay, on entolé. The Deuteronomic 
entolé (the singular noun, taken in its special and inclusive Deuter- 
onomic sense) is the constructive and liberating principle, form, and 
pattern whereby Israel is to fulfil its vocation as the holy people of 
God. The first and fundamental content of this entolé is the impera- 
tive of love (this is the vital and dynamic principle of Israel’s mode of 
life). Love flowers into the pursuit of likeness to God (this pursuit 
gives the specific note or “form”’ of Israel’s existence), which likeness 
is sketched out for Israel in the Decalogue (this last thus becomes 
the hard bony structure, the pattern, of Israelite existence). 

The “following of Yahweh” (the pursuit of the divine likeness) 
gives to Israel’s existence a quality of intimate communion with God 
(the effective realization of the communion which love already im- 
plies and strives for). It also means that, from God’s side, the entolé 
is a revelation of Himself. 

The entolé is also a source of life, and in Ps 119 this life is finally 
seen to be, not a reward exterior to the ento/é (“‘life” in Dt as prosperous 
material existence), but as the entolé itself, accepted and becoming 
what it was intended to be, viz., a vital and liberating force, a medium 
of communion and a source of the “knowledge of God” which is one } 
of the fundamental aspirations of the OT (cf. Hos 2:22; Jer 31[38]: 34). 

The entolé, finally, as ever-new, as always of “today,” becomes a 
mode of the presence of God to His people and an evidence of the | | 
dynamic and active quality of this presence. | 

From this study of entolé certain facets of entellesthai (as this verbis | | 
used in Dt and Ps 119, at least) come to light. Since entolé and entel- | 
lesthai are but two aspects of the same thing, the object (entolé) giving | 


8 Jbid., p. 271, 
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us insight into the activity, we need merely apply what has been 
learned of entolé. Thus, the personal character of the divine entellesthai 
emerges clearly, as does its dynamic and active character. 

Further, just as the entolé is the prolongation of God’s grace and 
fidelity in the Exodus, so the entellesthai—the will of God establishing 
the law and bidding men obey it—is an activity of God’s grace and 
fidelity. It is a “commanding” which is inspired by salvific love and 
which is, indeed, a function or aspect of the salvific will of God for 
Israel (and ultimately, through Israel, for the world: cf. Is 2:3). As it 
proceeds from love, so it aims at awaking a response of love, at creating 
a communion between God and men. It is the “commanding” of the 
unique and omnipotent Lord, but of a Lord who is also Father and 
Lover. 

ENTELLESTHAL IN THE PROPHETS 


We have already adverted several times to the fact that entolé, 
used of God, is almost exclusively a word proper to Dt (including the 
Deuteronomic histories and other passages influenced by Dt) and 
to Ps 119. The verb entellesthai is inevitably more frequent; it trans- 
lates the usual Hebrew word for “command” (siww@) and thus, even 
though the idea of commanding can be expressed in other ways, comes 
in for frequent use, especially in narrative passages and in the attribu- 
tion of law to God as author. 

In the prophets the situation is quite different. The noun entolé 
occurs only eight times, barring variant readings, and, except for 
Mal 2:1,4, always of the law of God, the “commandments.’’!’* What 
is more surprising, entellesthai likewise occurs rather infrequently, 
though very clearly there is ample opportunity for the prophets to 
make use of it if they wished. Twelve times it is used for God’s author- 
ship of the whole law or of some particular provision of the law.’ 
This leaves about twenty-eight instances of the verb as used of God’s 
relation to historical events or to the activity of the prophet himself. 
There is not even full consistency in the translation of siwwé by 
entellesthai; syntassein is used several times in both Jeremiah and 
Isaiah (as it had often been used in the Pentateuch—though only 

8 Ts 48:18; Bar 3:9; 4:13; Ez 18:21; Dn 3:29 GTh; 9:5 GTh; 9:6 Th. 

109 Jer 7:22, 23 (bis), 31; 11:4; 17:22; 19:5; 32(39):23; Bar 2:9, 28; Lam 1:10; Mal 
1:4; Dn 3:30 GTh. 
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twice in Dt). Given this paucity of material, it would be pretentious 
to speak of a “theology”’ of entellesthai in the prophets. We shall simply 
point out two facts about the prophetic “‘word” and relate the few 
occurrences of entellesthai to these. 


Entellesthai: God as Lord of History 


The first fact we wish to note is that the prophets worked within 
the belief in the covenant. Eichrodt could place them, in his Theologie 
des Alten Testaments, among the “Organe des Bundes,”’" and Albright 
in a new Introduction to his From the Stone Age to Christianity recog- 
nizes the justice of Eichrodt’s interpretation of the prophets." This 
does not mean that the prophets simply accepted the covenant as it 
had been understood in the past or, especially, as it was understood 
by their contemporaries. In fact, the prophets, especially Jeremiah 
and Second Isaiah, preached that the old covenant would give way to 
a new one, modeled indeed on the old one and aiming at the old ideal 
(God and His people), but extended to all and interiorized.'” 

It is within this framework of covenant faith that those few instances 
of entellesthai which express God’s power over and direction of history 
are to be understood. All these instances of entellesthai relate to God’s 
punishment either of Israel or of the nations. The connection between 
the punishment and the violation of the covenant law is particularly 
clear in Jer 34(41): 14-22. In v. 22 God says of the armies of Babylon: 
“Behold, I am issuing orders... and will bring them to this city; 
and they shall fight against it, and shall take it and burn it.” The 
reason for the destruction is given in vv. 14-17 as the violation of the 
covenant law which ordered the release of Israelite slaves in the 
jubilee year. In Amos 6:11 and 9:3,4,9, the punishment of Israel is 
likewise “ordered”; the “sinners” who are to be punished (9:10; 
cf. 6:10: only a few will escape) are those who, as the whole of Amos’ 
prophecy makes clear, have violated the Decalogue, and especially 
the law of justice. (Though avoiding the term brit, Amos clearly 

10 Cf. also his remarks in the preface to the 5th ed. (1956) pp. vi-vii; and pp. 19-20 on 
the avoidance of the term b*rit in the prophets. 

1 W. F. Albright, From the Stone Age to Christianity (2nd ed. with a new Introduction; 


New York, 1957) pp. 16-17. 
u2 Cf. Jacob, Théologie de l’ Ancien Testament (supra n. 7) p. 175. 
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knows the special election of Israel, 3:2.) In Is 5:6 entellesthai occurs 
in the context of the vineyard song, with its reference to the sins of the 
chosen people. (Cf., further, Lam 1:18; 2:17.) 

When entellesthai is used of the punishment of other peoples, the 
context usually suggests, as a justification of God’s action, His lord- 
ship over all the nations and His right to pass judgment on them for 
their iniquities: cf. Is 13:4, 11; 23:11; 34:16; Jer 47(29):7; 50(27):21. 
This theme of the universal lordship of Yahweh and His judgment 
on the nations was already part of the Yahwistic tradition."* The 
punishment of the nations is thus related to the covenant God and is 
part of the theology of the covenant. A passage like Jer 12:14-16, 
however, suggests something further: that just as God’s punishment 
of Israel was itself an instrument of grace, so His punishment of the 
nations was part of a salvific plan (the new, universal covenant) for 
them: 


Thus says the Lord concerning all my evil neighbors, who encroach upon the 
heritage which I gave to my people Israel: “Behold, I am plucking them up from 
their land, and I will pluck up from their midst the house of Judah. But after I 
have plucked them up, I will restore them each to his own heritage, and each to 
his own land. And if they learn the ways of my people—to swear by my name, 
‘As the Lord lives!’—even as they once taught my people to swear by the Baal, 
they shall be built up into the midst of my people.’ 


So, too, in Isaiah there is to be a covenant for the nations (cf. 42:6), 
and salvation is promised to the “survivors of the nations’ (45:20; 
cf. 45:14-25). The only passage with entellesthai in which the nations 
suffer for Israel’s sake (here, in order to preserve Israel; often, else- 
where, because of crimes against Israel, as in the passage just cited 
from Jeremiah) is Na 1:14; in so acting, God is fulfilling His covenant 
promise to protect Israel." 

43 Cf. Weiser, Die Psalmen (supra n. 34) pp. 20-21 and especially p. 33. 

44 W. Rudolph, Jeremia (Tiibingen, 1947) p. 77, considers 12:15-17 to be a later addi- 
tion, chiefly on the grounds that Jeremiah could not expect the nations to “learn the ways 
of my people” (v. 16), when he himself has so often condemned their ways. But Weiser, 
Der Prophet Jeremia 1 (Das Alte Testament deutsch 20; Géttingen, 1952) p. 113, has 
shown that the text can be properly interpreted and its authenticity maintained. 

48 Cf. J. Leclercq, “Nahum,” in Ph. Béguerie et al., Etudes sur les prophétes d’Israé 
(Lectio divina 14; Paris, 1954) pp. 85-90. 
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Entellesthai: The Prophetic Inspiration 


There is another small group of texts, all in Jeremiah, in which it is 
possible that entellesthai is not merely a synonym for “speak (with 
authority)” but has a somewhat more specific and even more technical 
meaning. These texts all concern the relation of God to the prophet, 
and more particularly the inspiration of the prophet by God. 

To appreciate the point of these texts, we must recall that in the 
common Israelite view history was Heilsgeschichte, formed and guided 
by God and, in particular, by the word of God."* In this shaping of 
history the prophetic word played an important role, and we find 
attributed to it an irresistible power (cf., e.g., Is 9:7 and 2 Is 55: 10-11). 
Because of its critical importance, the prophetic word had to be spoken. 
Does not this account for the fact that some, at least, of the prophets 
testify to a violence done them by God in order to make them, even 
against their will, His spokesmen to the world? This kind of experience 
seems hinted at in Amos 3:3-8 and 7:15." But it is Jeremiah who 
has in several passages given classical expression to this experience. 

Jeremiah’s vocation experience, unlike, e.g., Isaiah’s, stands as a 
whole under the repeated divine imperative to go and “‘speak whatever 
I ‘order’ you” (1:7, 17). Entellesthai here signifies the divine inspira- 
tion, as v. 9 shows: “I put my words into your mouth’”—inspiration 
that is also an imperative; “to inspire” seems a legitimate translation 
of the verb. This act of inspiration is not, as v. 9 might seem to im- 
ply, an act that takes place once and for all; the touching of Jeremiah’s 
lips and the accompanying words are rather a symbol of his vocation. 
For 15:16 indicates that the divine words came to Jeremiah at divers 
times: “whenever your words presented themselves... ,” and there 
is no reason to doubt that the formula “the word of the Lord came to 
Jeremiah”’ refers to individual inspirations on different occasions. 

Entellesthai—inspire would not deserve any particular attention, 
were it not that we find it also applied, in denial, to the false prophets: 

ué Cf. Grether, Name und Wort Gottes im Alten Testament (supra n. 11) pp. 126-35; 
A. Robert, “Logos,” Supplément au Dictionnaire de la Bible 5, 449-50. 

47 For further possible instances cf. Eichrodt, Theologie des Alten Testaments (supra 
n. 7) 1, 226, n. 96. The hand of God is used as an image of the pressure of God’s power in 
the inspiration of the prophet (Weiser, Jeremia, p. 139, note 3; cf. p. 61, note 1, on Jer 


6:12). See also Johannes Hiinel, Das Erkennen Gottes bei den Schriftpropheten, Sachregister 
s.v. “Zwang.” 
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“J did not send them nor did I inspire them” (14:14; 23:32). This is 
the same formula used in 1:7 (in 1:17 the “send” has yielded to the 
imperative “go!”’). In these three texts we seem to have a set phrase 
for the sending and inspiring of a prophet by God. 

Eniellesthai in this phrase may contain a further element: the 
“violence” or overwhelming constraint exercised by God in inspiring 
His spokesman. This aspect of constraint is not directly expressed in 
the vocation narrative of Jeremiah, though it is implied in the manner 
in which God’s answer effectively silences the prophet’s objection; for 
the repeated assurance of God’s presence and protection would indi- 
cate that Jeremiah’s doubts persist and that his acceptance of his 
mission is forced upon him. Such an interpretation agrees with the 
tenor of the whole scene: God does not argue Jeremiah into agreement; 
He commands him and then consoles him for a submission that has 
left all his doubts still alive. In other passages Jeremiah shows that 
there was not only rebellion in him (cf. 15:18) but also that whenever 
he tried to resist the inspiration, to keep the divine word within him- 
self lest his preaching bring more trouble to him, the word was a burn- 
ing fire within him, affecting even his body and breaking down his 
resistance, forcing him to speak, come what might (20:9). 

Is there any reason for seeing this experience, which was apparently 
not an isolated one (cf. the phrasing of 20:7-9), in the entellesthai 
of the vocation scene? For an answer we turn to 23:29-32, one of the 
passages on the false prophets. There is a significant contrast within 
these few verses. In 23:29 the true inspiration of Yahweh is contrasted 
with the dreams of the false prophets. Yahweh’s word is like a fire and 
like a hammer that breaks the rocks in pieces—metaphors which may 
be taken to refer not only to the effectiveness of the spoken word upon 
its hearers but also to the word as it makes its presence known within 
the soul of the prophet himself, i.e., to inspiration." In contrast, God 
has neither sent nor inspired the false prophets (v. 32), i.e., their words 
are ineffective and they have not had the genuine inner experience of 
the true prophet (entellesthai!). In the light of this contrast, it would 
seem that entellesthai contains a like fulness of meaning in 1:7, 17. 

Finally, the divine inspiration which entellesthai expresses not only 
constrains; it also consoles. In the vocation experience the command 


48 Cf. Weiser, Jeremia (supra n. 114) p. 216; Rudolph, Jeremia (supra n. 114) p. 133. 
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to go and speak what he is inspired to speak is accompanied by the 
assurance of the divine presence and protection (1:8 and 19; cf. 15:20). 
In a later passage the word, which brings him so much sorrow and | 
estrangement from men (15:10, 17-18), is also his food, his joy and | 
delight (15:16ab); it could not be otherwise, for the divine inspiration 
was a sign of his own belonging to God (v. 16c). 

The prophetic inspiration which Jeremiah expresses in entellesthai 
is thus both a constraint and a joy for the man who receives it, whose 
weak nature shrinks from the opposition that his message must bring 
to him, but who is overwhelmed by the joy of intimacy with God. 


The Fundamental Structure of Prophetic Existence 


We have examined entellesthai in the prophetic writings from two 
points of view. We have seen, first of all, that the entellesthai which | 
expresses God’s power over history is to be understood, concretely, 
in terms of the covenant: God’s action is either a punishment of Israel 
for her infidelity or the exercise of God’s fidelity to His covenant 
promises. It is the prophets who communicate this entellesthai of 
God or interpret events as being the effect of this divine ‘“command- 
ing.”’ The position of the prophets is, from this point of view, analogous 
to that of Moses the lawgiver (who is portrayed as also the prophet 
par excellence: Dt 34:10). Both mediate between God and the people, 
the one communicating the entolé which is to be the formative force in 
Israel’s history, the “idea” and dynamic principle of her development 
as people of God, the others (who hereby show themselves the servants 
of the covenant and the law) communicating the entellesthai which 
both molds and interprets historical events and shows God watching 
to see that His purposes with the chosen people are fulfilled. 

There is, secondly, the entellesthai which is the divine prophetic 
inspiration itself, enlightening the prophet as to God’s purpose in 
historical events and, if need be, forcing the prophet’s rebellious or 
fearful will into service as God’s spokesman. 

These two considerations, on the position of the prophet in the 
covenanted order and on the use of entellesthai to express his personal 
and properly prophetic relationship to God, suggest a third observa- 
tion. It is that in the life of the prophet the same pattern is discernible 
as in the history of Israel, the chosen people. The pattern is that of 
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election and “command.” For the people: election and entolé (entel- 
lesthai); for the prophet: within, and subordinate to, this larger and 
abiding structure, election (= vocation) and entellesthai (= inspira- 
tion). 

The comparison between the vocation (“‘calling’’) of the prophet and 
the election (“choosing”) of Israel is rather obvious and has been 
made before."!® Its legitimacy and aptness would emerge with special 
clarity if we were to consider how the prophets mirror in their own 
life—as God demands of them—the kind of belonging to Him which is 
the purpose of the covenant.!° 

The second point of comparison is between God’s inspiring of the 
prophets (entellesthai) and His lawgiving to Israel and summons to 
obedience (both expressed by entellesthai). How does it happen that 
the relation of God to the prophet and His relation to Israel are ex- 
pressed as parallel structures and even by the same verb?!*! General 
considerations on the lordship of God over men would undoubtedly 
justify the parallelism and would certainly be congruous with OT 
thought, but sooner or later we would be forced back for explanation 
to the particular relationship which we have already seen to exist 
between the prophet and the people. The inspiring of the prophet is 
the action of God using man as His instrument to recall the people 
to the law and to their vocation. The entellesthai addressed to the 
prophet is ultimately an assurance to Israel that the God of election 
and covenant is ever present to His people, ever watchful over His 
purpose. It is a pledge that the entellesthai of Dt is always of “today” 
and may even be regarded as a prolongation of the entellesthai of the 
law. 


CONCLUSION: THE UNITY OF THE DIVINE COMMANDS 


A summary of the conclusions we have come to in the course of these 
pages is hardly necessary. By way of conclusion let us consider briefly, 


49 Cf. Rowley, Biblical Doctrine of Election (supra n. 74) p. 108. Vriezen, Erwahlung 
(supra n. 49) p. 45, apparently disagrees, but in fact his disagreement is not with the le- 
gitimacy of the parallel (cf. p. 45, note 2), but with the application to the prophets of 
the term “election” which the OT does not use of God’s relation to them. 

20 Cf. Eichrodt, Theologie des Alten Testaments (supra n. 7) 1, 230-63; also Neher, 
L’Essence du prophétisme (supra n. 57) pp. 308-35. 

21 The parallel does not, of course, depend simply on the use of the verb entellesthai. 
Just as the prophets are “called” (mdabi’) or “sent” but never said to be “elected” and yet 
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instead, the relationship between the legal entolé and entellesthai, 
and the entellesthai just studied, i.e., as expressing God’s power over 
history and as a quasi synonym for prophetic inspiration. 

It has been pointed out that the legal and the prophetic word differ 
as the word spoken once, and valid for an ever-recurring situation, 
and the word spoken again and again in unique and unrepeated circum- 
stances.’ It would be incorrect, however, to conclude from this quite 
justified distinction that the legal word or entolé is ahistorical or supra- 
historical. Law in Israel, as we have several times had occasion to 
point out, is not the expression of an ideal of human perfection, of a 
timeless areté. It is the will of God, revealed to Israel because of the 
election, and embodying a purpose to be realized in history. The law 
thus becomes the basis of Israel’s history, and her attitude to the law 
and to the divine will and purpose embodied in it will determine her 
destiny (the promises and threats clarify this relationship: cf. Dt 
4:4, 20 f., 40; 5:30; 6:15 ff.; etc.). 

If we turn to the prophets, we find that they are closely related to 
the law (as understood in the broad context just described). The deeper 
knowledge of God and the more penetrating revelation of the divine 
will and character, which mark the prophets,” are essentially a 
prolongation and clarification of the revelation God had made of 
Himself in election, covenant, and law. Similarly, the prophetic warn- 
ings were intended to recall Israel to the law. The prophets made 
known the divine guidance of history and showed that the misfortunes 
of Israel were not accidental and irrational events but a punishment 
for their infidelity. History was manifested as being at the service of 
God’s intentions for Israel (and thus of the law) and for the nations, 
who are not only punished for their sins but educated so that they 
too might become part of God’s people (cf. Jer 12:14-16) and receive 
His t6ra (cf. Is 42:4). Thus it is within the framework of election and 
covenant (extended to the nations) and consequently of the law (under- 
stood in the large sense of the Deuteronomic entolé and t6ré) that the 





these three terms cover analogous realities, so too even where the term entellesthai is not 
used for prophetic inspiration, God’s action in inspiring the prophets is nonetheless anal- 
ogous to His “commanding” addressed to the people as a whole in the law. In both in- 
stances God exercises His lordship in the covenant. 
122 Cf. Grether, Name und Wort Gottes im Alten Testament (supra n. 11) pp. 111-15. 
13 Cf. Eichrodt, Theologie des Alten Testaments (supra n. 7) 1, 227-36. 
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| existence and inspiration of the prophets are historically to be under- 
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stood. 
History is, indeed, the common sphere of the divine entolé—-entell- 


esthai in all its forms. But history cannot here be taken simply as a 
juxtaposition and sequence of events. It is history with a divine plan 
and purpose, Heilsgeschichte, and we are referred back, for the ulti- 
mate unity of the divine “commands,” to the salvific will, revealed in 
the covenant and law and furthering its intentions through the in- 
strumentality of the prophets. 

The Psalmist who wrote Ps 119 has drawn together these threads of 
thought. It is not only the law, in its Deuteronomic fulness of meaning, 
that is his theme. He meditates, too, upon the “just judgments” of 
God: God’s saving actions in Israelite history (cf. vv. 52, 62), when He 
made nature and the course of events serve His judgment (condemna- 
tion) upon the enemies of the chosen people. Transferring the theme 
to the sphere of the individual, he prays that these same “judgments” 
may come to save him in his need (cf. vv. 39, 43, 84, 175) and he waits 
upon the “word of power,” the divine intervention in earthly affairs 
(cf. vv. 74, 81, 114, 123, 147). He knows, too, that this same judgment 
may be turned upon himself in condemnation (v. 120), as it had been 
turned upon the Israelite people. 

All these rich conceptions—térd, mispdtim, s*dadgét, débér—which 
are the varied expressions of the divine will, the Psalmist reduces to 
unity under the concept of entolé, the “commanding word”’ of God, 
in v. 96. The unity is not merely verbal but real. The commanding 
word of God—in nature, in history, in law—serves the “‘graciousness”’ 
(hesed) of God, extended now, as in the prophets, to all mankind (“all 
the earth is filled with thy hesed”: v. 64), and it serves His salvific 
will (s*d@ga@: v. 142). 








CURRENT THEOLOGY 
THE EUCHARIST: QUESTS FOR INSIGHTS FROM SCRIPTURE 


In an address to the International Congress of Pastoral Liturgy held at 
Assisi, September 22, 1956, Pius XII called attention to an inadequate and 
unsound tendency in Eucharistic interpretation. He pointed out that, in 
the opinion of certain (unnamed) theologians, the species of bread and wine 
contain the “Lord in heaven” in the sense that the species have a real and 
essential relationship with Him. This interpretation was judged to be open 
to serious objections if it is proposed as fully sufficient, since the Christian 
sense of the faithful, the constant teaching of the Church, the terms used 
at Trent, and, above all, the words of the Saviour require that the Eucharist 
contain the Lord Himself. Thereupon the Pope added words that encourage 
research while cautioning prudence: “We can continue to seek scientific 
explanations and interpretations, but these should not, so to say, expel 
Christ from the Eucharist and leave behind in the tabernacle only the Ev- 
charistic species preserving a so-called real and essential relation with the 
true Lord who is in heaven.” 

The present survey, which does not aim at being exhaustive, undertakes 





to report and on occasion to criticize the essays of some Catholic biblical | 


scholars who have reflected on such problems during the past half-dozen 
years or so. Subsequent articles will take up questions dealing with the 
transubstantiation controversy, recent debates on Odo Casel’s theory of 
“mystery presence,” and contemporary speculation on the Mass. 


THE SIXTH CHAPTER OF ST. JOHN 


The chapter in which St. John conveys his teaching on the bread of life 
presents one of the great historical and theological scenes of which he isa 
master dramatist. In the eyes of the Evangelist the doctrine is vitally im- 
portant, because it is a momentous event in the bitter conflict between Jesus 
and the world, between light and darkness. 

A perennial problem, which the Council of Trent did not choose to settle 
and which still divides exegetes, is whether the bread of life is really the 
Eucharist; more exactly, whether the Eucharist is envisioned throughout 
the entire discourse or only in the latter part. In the judgment of W. Leon- 


ard,? the whole discourse exhibits a promise of the Eucharist. If it were not | 


about the Eucharist, the silence of John the Beloved on the sacrament of 


1 AAS 48 (1956) 720. 
2 “The Sixth Chapter of St. John,” Australasian Catholic Record 30 (1953) 112-23. 
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love would be a positive enigma. The bread of life to be given by the Son of 
Man, the clear impression made on the crowds and the disciples, the em- 
phatic comparison with manna, the repeated insistence on flesh and blood 
as food and drink, are all unintelligible except in a Eucharistic interpretation. 

A close examination convinces Fr. Leonard that Jesus intended to prom- 
ise the Eucharist from the very beginning. The discourse had started with 
a brosis, a food that is eaten. The eating implied in v. 27 is taken up again 
when Christ repeats, “I am the bread of life” (v. 48), then resumes the com- 
parison with manna and speaks of Himself as giving His own flesh and blood 
as food to those who believe in Him. This bread is as truly meant to be 
eaten as the manna was: “Your fathers ate the manna in the desert, and 
they died,” but “the bread which I will give is my flesh for the life of the 
world” (vv. 49, 51). The sacrificial language shows that there is question 
of immolated flesh. When the Jews object that eating dead human flesh is 
cannibalism, Jesus speaks even more solemnly and shockingly—an adverb 
justified by the Jewish horror of drinking blood. This outright realism is 
heightened by the use of the ultrarealistic verb érégein, “crunch,” which 
occurs four times in the verses that follow. Throughout the account there 
is a gradation of parts, not a splicing together of pieces. 

Christ’s words proved too strong for some of His disciples. He asks them: 
“Does this scandalize you? When you see the Son of Man ascending where 
He was before. .. .”” The question is elliptical; we must supply a phrase: 
“What will you think then—will the offense you are now taking continue?” 
Jesus seems to be insinuating that the scandal of supposed cannibalism 
would then have no place; the ascension of the glorified Christ will eliminate 
any thought of cannibalistic eating of His flesh. Toward the end Jesus says: 
“It is the spirit that gives life; the flesh profits nothing. The words which 
Ihave spoken to you are spirit and life. But there are some among you who 
do not believe.” This is an invitation to higher thinking; received spiritually, 
these words give life; understood carnally, they profit nothing. 

Somewhat in Scholastic fashion, J. Leal, S.J., undertakes to demonstrate 
that the Eucharist is in question throughout the whole discourse.* He con- 
cludes that there is progress, not in the doctrine taught, which remains con- 
stantly and exclusively in the same Eucharistic line, but in the clarity of 
the exposition. Faith is indeed necessary, but only as a prerequisite. Before 
any man eats the bread of life, which is Christ’s flesh and blood, he must 
believe in the Saviour’s divinity. And if he who believes is said to have eter- 
nal life, the reason is that faith is taken adequately and in the concrete for 
the believer himself and his unreserved adherence, which includes eating 


*“De realitate eucharistica panis vitae (Jo VI),” Verbum domini 31 (1953) 144-55. 
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the flesh of the Lord. Hence the division of the discourse into two parts, 
of which the first (vv. 26-48) would treat of receiving Christ by faith, the 
second (vv. 49-58) of sacramental eating, has no basis in the Gospel text. 
For faith pervades the entire discourse, and always as preceding and as dis- 
tinct from the eating of the bread. 

The Eucharistic unity of the chapter is also defended by A. Vanneste: 
In his view, the thought that Christ’s words beginning with v. 51 turn ab- 
ruptly to the Eucharist is simply erroneous. Jesus is here merely drawing 
out to its ultimate conclusion what He had said previously. The doctrine 
stated explicitly at the end is actually woven into the entire passage. 

A more interesting phase of current discussions begins with an article by 
Joseph Ponthot.® He recalls that tradition and the majority of modern exe- 
getes discern a Eucharistic significance in the account of the multiplication 
of the loaves and in the controversy immediately following. Agreement 
diminishes when the question arises of determining the Eucharistic factors 
and the relations between the Eucharist and other teachings in the passage. 
Some theologians and exegetes have denied the Eucharistic implications of 
the miracle of the bread and of the subsequent discourse. They think that 
the presentation of Jesus as bread of life and even the invitation to eat His 
flesh and drink His blood are figures signifying no more than reception by 
faith of the word of God in the person of Christ. Thus not only Protestants 
but some Catholics have rejected allusion to the Eucharist; for example, 
Cajetan and certain Fathers of Trent preferred the “spiritualist” interpreta- 
tion in order to reply to those who saw in Jn 6:53 ff. an argument in favor 
of the necessity of Communion under both species. Such an interpretation 
preserves the homogeneous character of the whole chapter; but we can hardly 
admit that the Evangelist, with his knowledge of the cultual practices of 
the Christian communities, could have written these verses without intend- 
ing to evoke the Eucharistic repast. 

Among commentators who concede a Eucharistic allusion, the greatest 
number do not recognize it except beginning with v. 51. Hence they divide 
the discourse into two parts. The first (vv. 25-50) exhibits Jesus as “bread 
of life” in a metaphorical sense, as Him who brings heavenly nourishment 
in the form of God’s word and who must be received by faith; the second 
concerns the ritual repast: the nourishment is the Eucharistic bread, the 
sacrament of Christ’s immolated body and blood. Fr. Ponthot admits that 


*“Doctrina eucharistica capitis sexti evangelii s. Johannis,’’ Collationes Brugenses 4 
Gandavenses 1 (1955) 215-24. 

5 “Signification générale et structure du chapitre VI de saint Jean,” Revue diocésaine de 
Tournai 11 (1956) 414-19. 
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this opinion is plausible, but thinks that it imperils the homogeneity of 
the discourse; such joining of the two aspects of the Saviour’s teaching seems 
to be a mere artifice. We should have here two revelations about two dif- 
ferent objects, and they would be brought together only because the symbols 
employed are similar. Denial of the literary unity of the discourse requires 
only one more step—and that step has been taken; for example, R. Bultmann 
regards vv. 51-59 as a late interpolation.*® 

Without questioning the literary unity of the chapter, M.-J. Lagrange 
thought that it lacked homogeneity. He believed that the first teaching on 
the bread of life was addressed to the public at Capharnaum, whereas the 
second (Eucharistic) one was reserved for the more intimate group of Christ’s 
disciples.’ By this hypothesis Lagrange desired to retain the Eucharistic 
sense of vv. 51-58 and to safeguard their historical basis; he wished to re- 
ply to the objection that the Eucharistic discourse, which could not be 
grasped by the inhabitants of Capharnaum but only by John’s readers, was 
never pronounced by Jesus but was the Evangelist’s creation. 

This solution fails to satisfy Ponthot, who does not believe that John’s 
role should be reduced to a compilation of selected episodes. The various 
elements composing the chapter ought to be viewed according to the organi- 
zation imparted by the Evangelist. Of course, the facts transmitted should 
not be treated as films of Christ’s life, and the discourse must not be regarded 
as stenographic reports of His words; they bear the trace of the interpreta- 
tion which the sacred author, enlightened by the Spirit, gives us of the 
Saviour’s person and teaching. But this very interpretation is the authentic 
testimony guaranteed by inspiration. 

Many recent commentators hold that the chapter has a real literary and 
doctrinal unity. In the account of the multiplication of the loaves, various 
terms may well have been used which, at the Evangelist’s time, were called 
forth by the Eucharistic celebration. On the level of doctrine, the chapter 
has its unity in a basic teaching: eternal life is obtained by accepting the 
person of Jesus, who reveals and realizes the promises of salvation. On the 
level of the presentation, this doctrine is proposed by means of the tradi- 
tional metaphor of “bread of life”: Jesus is the true bread of life sent by 
God to satisfy man’s hunger; we receive eternal life by eating this higher 
nourishment. Mention of the miracle of the bread naturally inaugurates 
this revelation. This miracle is much more than a display of power and a 
guaranty of authority. It is a sign that reveals the divine promises and 


‘Cf. R. Bultmann, Das Evangelium des Johannes (15th ed.; Gottingen, 1957) p. 162: 
Theologie des Neuen Testaments (Tiibingen, 1953) p. 406. 
" Evangile selon saint Jean (3rd ed.; Paris, 1927) p. 195. 
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foretells their fulfilment; the multiplication of the bread is the figure, im- 
perfect and fleeting, of Christ’s action in giving us the Eucharist. 

Hence Ponthot holds that the connection between the theme of the re- 
ception of Christ by faith and the Eucharistic repast is not artificial. The 
whole discourse concerns reception of Christ by faith, while at the same 


time it implies the Eucharist. The “bread of life” is not only a superior | 


doctrine or a sort of gnosis, but is the person of the Incarnate Word. This 
very person must be received, and indeed under the providential forms of 
His self-donation. The Eucharist commemorates and makes available the 
life-giving power of the risen Saviour. The Eucharistic repast is the liturgical 
expression and the enactment of the reception of Christ incarnate, immo- 
lated, and risen; this is the concrete form of the heavenly nourishment 
sent by God. But the physical eating of the bread of life requires faith in the 
permanent power of Christ’s body; it becomes life-giving in this supernat- 
ural adherence: “The spirit is the life-giving thing; the flesh as such is 
worthless” (v. 63). 

Therefore, Ponthot concludes, allusion to the Eucharist extends far be- 
yond the framework of vv. 51-58; it is closely connected with the entire teach- 
ing of the chapter and is thereby clarified. And the whole chapter itself is 
a development of a fundamental theme of the fourth Gospel: “The Word 
was made flesh.” Both in the Incarnation and in the Eucharist the Saviour’s 
flesh is the efficacious sign, the “sacrament” of the life-giving Presence. 
Man’s salvation will consist in recognizing this Presence and in entering 
into union with It. Faith in the Eucharist is a particular form of faith in the 
mystery of Jesus. 

With reference to the same subject, Pierre Benoit, O.P.,° warns that John’s 
realism must not be perverted into a gross materialism. The sacrament re- 
quires faith, and the flesh of Christ would be nothing without the Spirit 
dwelling in it. It is this “spiritual” or “pneumatic” body of the risen Christ 
which is the channel of life. In full agreement, D. M. Stanley, S. J.,° emphasizes 
that prior to the Ascension the Son’s humanity, though possessing the ful- 
ness of grace, did not communicate its abundance to men. In the Eucharist 
we receive Christ’s glorified flesh and blood, through which the life-giving 
Spirit is imparted. Holy as the God-man’s flesh was from the moment of 
the Incarnation, it became the channel of grace for mankind only when its 
glorification was completed by Christ’s ascension into heaven. 

To confirm the interpretation, shared by Catholic and Protestant exegetes, 
that the latter part of the discourse (Jn 51b-58) describes the sacrament of 


§ “The Holy Eucharist—II,” Scripture 9 (1957) 4 f. 
* “The Bread of Life,’”’ Worship 32 (1958) 487 f. 
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the Eucharist, D. Mollat, S.J.,"° points to the realism of the vocabulary: 
from the bread which is to be eaten, there is a transition to bread which 
must be chewed up and to blood which must be drunk, to the flesh that is 
real food and to blood that is true drink. The sacrificial standpoint is indi- 
cated without ambiguity by the words, “my flesh given for the life of the 
world,” which closely approach St. Paul’s Eucharistic formula: ‘ This is my 
body which is given up for you” (1 Cor 11:24). Our Lord’s statement, “This 
is the bread that has come down from heaven,” puts us in mind of the for- 
mula of consecration, “This is my body.” The prediction of the betrayal by 
Judas at the end of the chapter adds another link with the Last Supper. 

Even in the account of the multiplication of the loaves, John is thinking 
of the Eucharist. The clear description of the messianic repast directed and 
served by Jesus suggests that he has present to his mind the Eucharistic 
banquet. The terms employed to narrate the miracle are parallel to those 
of the institution of the Eucharist in the Synoptics (compare Jn 6:11 with 
Lk 22:19). Among other Eucharistic traits, the mention of the nearness of 
the Passover (v. 4), which nothing seems to call for and which is exclusive 
with John, can hardly signify anything else than the announcement of the 
new Pasch of which the Eucharist will be the sacrament. 

The first part of the discourse (6:26-51a), if taken in isolation, could be 
explained without direct reference to the sacrament. In itself, the image of 
Jesus as the living bread from heaven could be one of the great Johannine 
symbols signifying that He is the Saviour in whom we must believe to have 
eternal life; thus Jesus would be the heavenly bread as He is the Good Shep- 
herd or the light of the world. Nevertheless, the close connection of this 
section with the miracle of the loaves and with the properly Eucharistic 
section obliges us to interpret it in the sacramental perspective." Furthermore, 
John’s Eucharistic teaching, centered as it is on that of the Incarnation, 
requires this previous development about Jesus, bread of life, and about 
faith in His person and mission. Thus the two parts of the discourse mutually 
compenetrate and shore up each other. The Incarnation looks toward the 
Eucharist and culminates in it, while the Eucharist has no sense apart from 
faith in Christ, living bread descended from heaven to give life to the world. 

Thus the mystery of the living bread is an aspect of the mystery of the 
Incarnation. The Eucharist is the memorial of the redemptive Incarnation 
in all its fulness. John’s Eucharistic teaching is also closely related to his the- 


“Le chapitre VI° de saint Jean,” Lumiére et vie 31 (1957) 107-19. This entire issue is 
devoted to studies on the Eucharist in the New Testament. 

" Mollat accepts the literary unity of the two sections as established by E. Ruckstuhl, 
Die literarische Einheit des Johannesevangeliums (Fribourg, 1951) pp. 243 ff. 
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ology of the Son of Man, which clarifies the whole discourse. At the outset 
Jesus announces the bread given by the Son of Man (v. 27). The figure 
of the Son of Man reappears later: “Unless you eat the flesh of the Son 
of Man...” (v. 53). It occurs again toward the end, when Jesus says 
in reply to the protest of the disciples: ““Suppose, then, you see the Son of 
Man ascend to where He was before?” (v. 62). This appeal to the notion of 
the Son of Man in difficult stages of the Eucharistic teaching corresponds to 
analogous phases in the dialogue with Nathanael (when there is question of 
Christ’s supernatural knowledge), in the conversation with Nicodemus 
(about baptismal regeneration), and in the discussions with the Jews at 
Jerusalem (in connection with Christ’s power to give life to men and to 
judge them). Jesus appeals to the manifestation of the Son of Man elevated, 
glorified, returning to His place of origin. The Ascension will reveal the whole 
sense of the Christian mystery. Jesus arisen will mount in His flesh to heaven. 
Then, in this very flesh, henceforth invested with the all-powerful, life- 
giving Spirit, He will give Himself to us in nourishment capable of impart- 
ing to us the divine, eternal life that is His, and of placing in our bodies 
the seed of resurrection. The Eucharist introduces believers to the depths 
of this divine life. 

Accordingly, the mystery of the Eucharist is situated at the very heart 
of John’s theology. It is the central and impenetrable mystery, and the 
Gospel continues to open up to us an understanding of it. 

To decide whether Jesus spoke of the Eucharist from beginning to end, 
or whether He spoke first of faith in Himself and later of the Eucharist, 
Jean Racette, S.J.," thinks it necessary to examine the three parts of this 
section (vv. 26-34; 35-51b; 51c-58) by considering successively the object 
proposed for belief, the origin of the heavenly bread, the effect produced, 
and the dispositions required. 


The object proposed by Christ for the belief of His followers is, in the | 


first part, the bread from heaven, which is superior to the manna; in the 
second, it is Christ Himself, true bread from heaven; in the third, it is His 
own flesh to eat. The object is always the same, but is proposed in a way 
that becomes more and more explicit. 

If the origin of this bread from heaven is considered, it is, in the first part, 


a gift of both the Father and the Son; in the second part, it is a gift of the | 


Father, who sends His Son and leads us to Him; in the third, it is a gift of 
the Son, who delivers to us His own flesh to eat. 

2 “T’Unité du discours sur le pain de vie (Jean, VI),” Sciences ecclésiastiques 9 (1957) 
82-85. Racette acknowledges his indebtedness to C. H. Dodd, The Interpretation of the 
Fourth Gospel (Cambridge, 1953). 
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As regards the effect produced, the first part affirms that the bread from 
heaven gives life to the world; the second informs us that Christ bestows 
eternal life and raises us up on the last day; the third states precisely that 
he who eats Christ’s flesh abides in Christ and that Christ abides in him, 
that he lives the life of Christ as Christ lives the life of the Father. 

Finally, as regards the dispositions required, we must believe first in the 
Son; but to believe in the Son, we must accept instruction from the Father; 
lastly, we must believe in the Son to the point of consenting to eat His flesh 
and drink His blood. 

Fr. Racette concludes that such continuity, coherence, and progression 
in the explicitation of the same ideas justify the contention that what is 
said at the beginning of the discourse is identical with what is affirmed at 
the end.” The bread from heaven is Christ, and it is likewise His flesh; to 
be nourished on the bread of heaven is to believe in Christ, but it is also to 
eat His flesh." 

The view that the entire discourse is Eucharistic, which seems to be more 
common among recent Catholic exegetes, fails to impress Alfred Wikenhauser. 
In the second (revised and enlarged) edition of his commentary, he repeats 
what he had written in the first edition.'® Beginning with v. 5ic, Jesus is 
undoubtedly speaking of the Eucharist; however, the better reasons favor 
the interpretation that vv. 26-51b do not treat of the sacrament, but of 
Jesus as the true bread of life, to be received by faith. Even in this under- 
standing, the discourse has a single theme: Jesus is the true bread of heaven 
as the God-sent Savior; we receive this bread by faith, and this faith causes 
eternal life. He is, further, the true bread of heaven in a wholly special sense, 
since in the sacrament of the Eucharist He gives us His flesh and blood as 
nourishment and thereby confers on us eternal life. 

This interpretation is supported by the following considerations. First, 
the designation of Jesus as the true bread of heaven or the bread of life has 
clear parallels in Johannine statements such as: “I am the light of the world,” 
“I am the good shepherd,” “I am the vine,” etc., which refer to faith, not 
to any sacrament. Secondly, it is not true that in vv. 26-51 faith in Jesus 
is prerequisite for reception of the promised bread; according to vv. 35 and 


% Thus also C. K. Barrett, The Gospel according to St John (New York, 1955) p. 236: 
“The thought of the discourse as a whole is coherent; it is not necessary to regard vv. 
51b-8 as an interpolation in the interests of eucharistic doctrine.”’ 

“G. Ruffino, “L’Eucaristia nel Nuovo Testamento,” in A. Piolanti (ed.), Eucaristia: 
Il mistero dell’ altare nel pensiero e nella vita della Chiesa (Rome, 1957) pp. 97-106, is another 
author who contends that John 6 is to be interpreted wholly in a Eucharistic sense. 

* Das Evangelium nach Johannes (Regensburg, 1957) pp. 135 f.; the first edition was 
published in 1948, 
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40, by faith in Him one attains eternal life, not access to fruitful reception 
of the Eucharist. The fact that the bread of life is spoken of in two senses 
is accounted for by the assumption that Jesus uttered vv. 51c-58 on another 
occasion and to another audience, that is, His disciples alone (v. 60), 
and that the Evangelist connected it with the discourse in the synagogue of 
Capharnaum because of the related ideas. The properly Eucharistic section, 
vv. 51c-58, was subsequently inserted into the discourse on the bread of 
life, vv. 28-51b, 59-65. This proposal of Lagrange’s is favored by Fr. Wiken- 
hauser because he regards it as highly improbable that Jesus delivered the 
entire discourse, in the form we have it, to the Jews in the synagogue. 
These men were so badly disposed that they did not even acknowledge Him 
as the Messiah from heaven; they were much less ready for the still more 
mysterious doctrine of the Eucharist. The only part of the discourse suitable 
for them was that which conveys the truth that Jesus came down from 
heaven to confer eternal life on men, if they believe in Him. 

An idea similar to several vaguely suggested by Frs. Ponthot and Racette 
is taken up and carefully worked out by Xavier Léon-Dufour, S.J., in a 
study’® that upholds the literary unity of the chapter. He asks: Must we 
really choose between the spiritual interpretation (eating by faith) and the 
realist interpretation (eating by the sacrament)? On the contrary, he re- 
plies, these two interpretations, far from excluding each other, call for and 
clarify each other, even in the intention of the Evangelist. To understand 
the chapter, we must be consciously aware of two different times: the time 
of the auditors of Jesus and the time of the readers of John. An example 
is the sign of the Temple; the Saviour’s contemporaries understood the tem- 
ple of stone, whereas the Christian, illuminated by the Spirit, could discern 
through the figure the body of Jesus. This Johannine principle is easy to 
apply when the author himself guides the reader. But even if he does not 
do so, the principle of the two times is still valid. Fr. Léon-Dufour under- 
takes to apply it to the sixth chapter. He hopes to show that the relation 
between faith and sacramental eating is affirmed simultaneously throughout 
the discourse. Hence he proposes that Jesus, in His messianic consciousness, 
and that John, in his evangelical design, wished to speak not solely of faith 
or of the Eucharist, nor successively of faith and then of the Eucharist, but 
simultaneously of faith and the Eucharist. Thus literary dissections are 
made useless and may be discarded, the relation between faith and the 
sacrament is supported, and whatever is valuable in the spiritualist and 
realist interpretations is preserved intact. 


6 “Le mystére du pain de vie (Jean VI), Recherches de science religieuse 46 (1958) 
481-523. 
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This hypothesis is not wholly new. Even at Trent the majority of theo- 
logians thought that Christ intended both senses; neither the realist nor 
the spiritualist sense could exhaust the riches of the inspired text. 

The same text, as Léon-Dufour interprets it, does not offer two literal 
senses, but it can be understood literally at two different times. The chapter 
can be read entirely in view of faith in the person of Jesus, and then, like- 
wise entirely, in view of faith in the Eucharist. More exactly, the duality 
must be reabsorbed in a higher, living, and active unity, that of the Spirit 
who teaches throughout the passage the relation between the mystery of 
the Eucharist and the mysteries of Christ’s person. Such was the thought 
of Jesus, who spoke also to believers still to come in the future; such, too, 
was the intention of the Evangelist. To make the good news present, John 
exploited the history of past time; he writes, not a theology, but a gospel, 
the message which Christ living in heaven transmits to us by the Spirit 
through the words He uttered of old on earth. 

The two parts of the discourse begin with the solemn proclamation, “I 
am the bread of life.”” Jesus is the bread descended from heaven, that is, 
the incarnate Word of God. 

The first part (vv. 35-47) has faith in Jesus as its primary object. The 
Father, who is at the origin and term of His Son’s mission, is also at the 
origin and term of faith in Jesus. The auditors of Jesus could grasp this 
revelation. They could even have some faint glimmering of a mysterious 
nourishment prefigured by the multiplication of the loaves and announced 
by the offer of a heavenly bread. By receiving the words of Jesus, who 
demanded faith in Himself, they could dispose themselves for understanding 
the mystery of the Eucharist, although this understanding would not be 
adequate except in the light of the Spirit. 

When John’s contemporaries read or heard the passage, they perceived 
in it a Eucharistic teaching. The Eucharist was their habitual nourishment. 
In thus detecting the Eucharistic mystery, they would not suppress the 
first understanding, that of Christ’s auditors, but would integrate it into 
the second, for they nourished themselves on the sacramental bread in faith 
in God’s incarnate Son; instead of “‘seeing”” Him in Joseph’s son, they “‘saw”’ 
Him in the Eucharistic bread. Hence nothing prevents us from finding in 
this first part of the discourse both an exhortation to adhere by faith to the 
Man who is speaking, and a revelation of the Eucharist, food of believers. 

The second part of the discourse (vv. 48-58) is parallel to the first. It 
has the same title, “I am the bread of life,” suggesting that the teaching of 
the second part supposes that of the first. It has the same ending about 
eternal life, indicating that the effect produced is identical in the two parts. 
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It has an analogous development: a mysterious announcement, objection 
of the Jews concerning the eating, and full revelation of the mystery. But 
the second part advances the teaching. Faith in Jesus, sent by the Father 


(Incarnation), had been demanded; now it is faith in Jesus, Saviour of the | 


world (redemption), that is required to obtain eternal life. We enter pro- 
gressively into the mystery of the bread: Jesus is the bread of life because 
He is living. Such is the goal envisioned by the Father in sending His Son; 
and here is the means of realizing it. The sacrifice of the cross is implied 
under the symbol of eating; it is by His sacrifice that Jesus gives life to the 
world: “The bread which I shall give is my flesh given for the life of the 
world” (v. 51). The words “give,” “flesh,” and “for” (hyper), grouped as 
they are, convey a sacrificial sense. 

Léon-Dufour holds that we can read this second part without alluding to 


the Eucharist. The eating demanded by Jesus can signify a close adherence | 


to His person as Saviour of the world; such is the call which the hearer of 
Jesus ought to understand. According to the measure of his good will, he 
could perceive more and, as in the first part, wonder what might be this new 
eating of a bread that would be the flesh of Jesus sacrificed. But only the 
Christian can and ought to recognize here the words of the Eucharistic conse- 
cration. The Evangelist expresses Christ’s teaching in the vocabulary of the 
Eucharistic sacrifice. Indeed, classical exegesis perceives here an exclusively 
Eucharistic sense. However, under the sacramental terminology we can 
detect an affirmation that directly concerns the sacrifice. Certainly a 
Christian cannot help recognizing, according to the very intention of Jesus, 
the necessity of participating in the Eucharistic banquet. But it does not 
follow that at the time of the auditors of Jesus this understanding was 
required. Jesus conveyed by His words a fulness of meaning which the 
Spirit was one day to manifest. 

The words “flesh and blood” refer to Christ’s sacrifice. The context of 
the sentences in which they occur is sacrificial; furthermore, to be drunk, 
the blood must be poured out. Hence the revelation about the flesh that is 
to be sacrificed is reinforced by the obligation to drink the blood of the Son 
of Man. It is difficult to imagine what Christ’s auditors could have made of 
this. For them, the blood is life, and blood poured out has expiatory value. 
Very likely, the Jewish hearer could have sensed nothing about a sacramental 
rite; but the references to the sacrifice and its fruit could have been grasped. 
On the other hand, the Christian would readily perceive that in attending 
the Eucharistic rite he actually participated in the redemptive sacrifice. 

Thus the unity and difference between the two parts of the discourse 
stand out clearly. There is indeed progress from one to the other, not how- 
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ever from Christ’s person to the Eucharist, but from the Incarnation to the 
redemption. To be fed on the bread of life is to adhere to the person of Jesus 
and at the same time to share in His redemptive sacrifice; it is also to re- 
join the Son of Man in heaven; such is the mystery of the Ascension revealed 
in the light of the Spirit. 

Léon-Dufour notes that his analysis has three important consequences: 
a literary enigma is solved, a historical difficulty falls, and the Johannine 
theology of the Eucharist is made more precise. As for the first: there is no 
need of any expedient to impose by force the realist or the spiritualist inter- 
pretation, or to play the savant by juggling texts. The chapter does not 
treat exclusively of faith or of the Eucharist, or successively of faith and then 
of the Eucharist, but teaches at once both faith and the Eucharist, and the 
relationship between the Eucharist and faith. Christ’s words had a depth 
which His auditors could not reach; John, enlightened by the Spirit, mani- 
fests their ultimate meaning. 

At the same time a historical difficulty is eliminated. It has always seemed 
surprising to make the disciples’ option bear on the institution of a sacra- 
ment of which they could scarcely have had any idea. Léon-Dufour thinks 
that the option refers to the messianic Word. The whole chapter reports 
revelations about the Incarnation, the redemption, and the definitive status 
of the Son of Man; it is an invitation to recognize the unique mediation of 
Jesus. 

Finally, our notion of John’s theology of the Eucharist gains in precision. 
His intention was to parry the danger of magical practices in the celebration 
of the Eucharistic rite without depreciating the sacrament, and to bring out 
its real and permanent significance. The principle of the two times supplies 
a solid base for this. The Christian who reads the chapter must relate Eu- 
charistic practice with the personal mysteries of Jesus. For St. John, the 
Eucharist is simultaneously nourishment of the faithful, sacrifice that re- 
deems the world, and presence on earth of the Lord raised up to heaven. 


LAST SUPPER AND THE INSTITUTION 


Along with several other recent authors, Giuseppe Ruffino” points out 
that the Eucharistic sacrifice is the foundation of the Real Presence. 
Treatises by Scholastics and controversies against heresies have long ac- 
customed us to consider the sacrifice and the sacrament (involving the Real 
Presence) as though they could be dissociated. The truth is that both are 
inseparably connected with each other and intersect in such a way as to 


" Art. cit. (supra n. 14) pp. 31-114. 
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support and explain each other. The body and blood of Christ are present 
because a sacrifice is not even conceivable without a victim. 

Again in common with other authors (as we shall see), Ruffino cautions 
us against excessive insistence on the value of the present participles oc- 
curring in the accounts of the institution (the body being given, the blood 
being shed—cf. Lk 22:19 f. and par.). In Koine Greek (as in Hebrew and 
Aramaic) the present participle takes over the function of the future. Hence 


arguments of a philological and syntactical nature cannot furnish an answer | 


to the question raised by some theologians, whether at the Last Supper 
there was a ritual oblation of the immolation that was to take place the 
next day, or whether the action was only mystical. 

Somewhat surprisingly,'* Ruffino holds that, although the distribution of 
the bread and wine by Christ accompanied the Eucharistic formulas, there 
is no question at all of a symbolic action. Indeed, he adds that there are no 
traces whatever of symbolic actions in the Gospels. 

The accounts of the Last Supper in the Synoptics and St. Paul are not 
four independent sources, as Pierre Benoit recalls in the first part of a study 
on the Eucharist.'? Matthew is probably dependent on Mark. Luke raises 
a delicate problem, but his presentation can hardly be granted the rank of 
an autonomous witness. No immediate literary dependence links Mark and 
Paul; their accounts represent parallel traditions whose common features 
are explained by the common source on which both drew. Very likely Mark 
is closer to this common source, for the Aramaic coloring of his narrative 
indicates a very ancient Palestinian origin.” Paul apparently transmits a 
Hellenistic tradition, such as that of the Church of Antioch, and contributes 
a few details of his own. Both Mark and Paul pass on perhaps the very 
words pronounced at celebrations of the Lord’s Supper at Jerusalem or 
Antioch. The accounts represent liturgical traditions; the texts are terse, 
concise, and reduced to the essential words and actions of our Lord. They 
are extremely precious, because they convey the very formulas used by the 
first Christian gatherings in celebrating the Eucharist. Furthermore, since 
these formulas do not claim to recount all that really happened at the Last 
Supper, we have a right to look elsewhere in an endeavor to reconstruct 


18 See articles by P. Benoit and J. Dupont, considered below. 

“The Holy Eucharist—I,” Scripture 8 (1956) 97-108. This two-part article was 
originally written for Scripture; it also appears in French under the title, “Les récits de 
l'institution et leur portée,”” Lumiére et vie 31 (1957) 49-76. The two parts of the article 
will be presented more in detail below. 

2 The antiquity of Mark has been shown in great detail by J. Jeremias, The Eucharistic 
Words of Jesus, translated from the second German edition by A. Ehrhardt (Oxford, 
1955) pp. 118-32. 
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its historical framework. We may go back beyond the liturgical commemora- 
tion in order to inquire whether the Last Supper was a paschal meal, and 
what light this can shed on our Lord’s intentions. 

Many efforts have been made to harmonize the varying accounts which 
the Synoptics and John give of the paschal character of the Supper; the 
discussions are by no means ended. Whether it was celebrated at the usual 
time or was anticipated, at any rate the last meal taken by Jesus with His 
disciples was held in the atmosphere of the feast of the Passover, and He 
used the occasion to institute His new rite. The reminiscences found in the 
Gospel can be placed without difficulty within the setting of the Jewish 
ceremonial. Particularly the words spoken by Jesus over the bread and wine 
He distributed to His disciples are akin to the two solemn blessings that 
began and concluded the principal part of the meal. The eating of the paschal 
lamb itself has disappeared from the narrative because it disappeared from 
early Christian practice; nothing has survived except the two actions which 
our Lord invested with a new meaning. 

At the Supper Jesus certainly said many things in addition to the few 
sentences preserved in the Gospel. The early Church, under the guidance of 
the Holy Spirit, has handed down to us what is essential, and that is enough 
to enlighten us. The first outstanding point, concerning which the disciples 
could not have been mistaken, is that Jesus was going to offer His life for 
them and for us all in sacrifice. He put His imminent death before their 
very eyes by showing them His body and blood under the bread and wine. 
The bread and wine are in themselves rich in symbolism: the bread is broken; 
the wine is the “blood of the grape” (Gn 49:11); its red color, prescribed 
for the paschal ceremony, underlies this symbolism. Especially the separa- 
tion of the bread and wine expresses the separation of the body and the 
blood, that is, death. 

The teaching conveyed by these significant actions is heightened by the 
words. Christ’s body will be ‘‘given for you” (Lk 22:19), or “broken for 
you,”’ according to 1 Cor 11:24 in some manuscripts. The blood is ‘“‘poured 
out for you”’ or “for the multitude.” Jesus clearly gives His body and blood, 
that is, His life, to the Father as a sacrifice of expiation and reconciliation. 
His very words tell us so. All four reports link the words pronounced over 
the wine with “the new covenant.” According to the Semitic idea, a covenant 
is made “in blood,” that is, by the immolation of victims. Thus Moses on 
Sinai, after offering holocausts and immolating calves, collected the blood 
and threw half of it on the altar and the other half on the people, with the 
words: “This is the blood of the covenant which Yahweh has made with 
you” (Ex 24:5-8). This covenant, along with the deliverance from Egypt, 
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is precisely what the feast of the Passover commemorated. There can be 
no doubt that our Lord had this in mind at the Last Supper; and by saying 
“my blood of the covenant” He reveals that a new sacrifice, the sacrifice 
of His own death, is being substituted for the one of long ago. 

Jesus could have been content to teach us that His death is a sacrifice of 
expiation inaugurating the new covenant. But He employs food to stress 
His lesson: “Take and eat,”’ “Drink of it.” This is something new and offers 
another means of communicating with the sacrifice. The value of symbolism 
in the bread and wine is not sufficient to explain their use; other symbols 
would have been more expressive for illustrating His words. The bread and 
wine are brought in, not merely as symbols, but above all as food. 

In response to our Lord’s command, “Do this in memory of me,” His 
action was to be renewed until the end of time. Certainly the disciples could 
not have dared to repeat this rite, to which they attached such great power, 
unless the Master had told them to do so. From the very beginning of the 
Church the words and actions of the Last Supper have been reiterated, so 
that a liturgical formula was practically fixed by the time the Gospels were 
written and even in the time of Paul. Such a practice could not have been 
established except in accordance with the express directives of our Lord. 

To bring out the truth that the body and blood of Jesus Christ are truly 
present under the forms of bread and wine, Fr. Benoit™ emphasizes that it 
is not enough to stress the words, “This is my body” or “This is my blood.” 
Such an argument lacks philological support. Our Lord spoke in Aramaic, 
which does not express the copula. Moreover, even the understood copula 
need not signify real identity. In phrases such as “the one who sows the good 
seed is the Son of Man” or “the field is the world,” the verb means no more 
than “signifies” or “represents.” The words uttered by Christ, taken by 
themselves, can be understood as expressing, “This represents my body, 
my blood.” 

However, other reasons demand more in this case. In the first place, the 
symbolic power of bread and wine is not enough to account for their use 
here. In a parable, something absent or an abstract idea can be clarified by 
something at hand or by a concrete figure; the sowing of seed, the field, the 
treasure, the lamp, because of their everyday familiarity, really aid the mind 
to grasp the more mysterious truth taught by Christ. But at the Supper the 
situation is quite different. Our Lord says that He is going to give His body 
for His brethren and that He is about to shed His blood. Nothing is more 
concrete; how would the bread on the table and the wine in the cup make 
this more intelligible? After the event, we can say that the bread broken 


21 “The Holy Eucharist—II,” Scripture 9 (1957) 1-14. 
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into pieces may represent the lacerated body, or that the red wine gushing 
from the crushed grape may be a figure of the blood spurting from the body. 
Far from helping to explain the bodily death and the shedding of the blood 
in the coming sacrifice, the bread and wine themselves need explaining by 
the death and the flowing blood. Consequently the Eucharistic bread and 
wine bring to those who partake of them, not an idea or an instruction, but 
a most concrete reality, the Lord’s body and blood. 

Christ’s mysterious words, that He would eat no more of the Pasch and 
would drink no more of the fruit of the vine until the kingdom of God should 
have come (Lk 22:16,18 and par.), are given an unusual meaning by Fr. 
Benoit, who surmises that Luke is here thinking of the kingdom which is 
the Church. This would account for Luke’s insistence on the meals taken 
by the Master with His disciples after His resurrection (Lk 24:30,41-43; 
Acts 1:4). Thus at the Eucharistic Supper we too, like the early disciples, 
would meet Christ who died and arose and is alive at this very moment.” 

By bringing out the truth of the real presence of Jesus Christ in the 
Eucharist, exegesis lays the foundation for further investigations on the 
manner and nature of this presence. Yet the Real Presence is only one aspect 
of Eucharistic teaching; to appreciate the full significance of the dogma, we 
have to gain awareness of the place it occupies in the whole doctrine about 
the Eucharist. A study along these lines is undertaken by Jacques Dupont, 
0.S.B.* Of the four accounts of the words and actions by which Jesus in- 
stituted the Eucharist, 1 Cor 11:23-25 and Mk 14:22-25 are independent. 
Although Mark wrote somewhat later than Paul, the content and tradition 
of his Gospel seem to be closer to the Aramaic origins. Hence Fr. Dupont 
takes Mark as his guide, but on occasion has recourse to Paul, Matthew, 
and Luke. 

How did Mark receive the information he reports about the institution? 
The matter is clear in Paul, who refers directly to liturgical usages. Exegetes 
generally admit that Mark’s recital also embodies a liturgical formulation. 


# An even more unusual interpretation is proposed by A. Tondelli in the first part of 
his book, L’Eucaristia: Vista da un esegeta (Alba, 1951). He follows Lagrange in preserving 
the form of the statement as in Matthew and Mark, but places it before the institution, 
as Luke does. However, he understands it as referring to the new Pasch, the Eucharist, 
of which Jesus Himself partook along with His disciples. Tondelli believes that his inter- 
pretation has a number of advantages: it confers greater harmony on the entire passage; 
it provides a new argument for the sacrificial character of the Eucharistic rite; it is a new 
proof of the presence and sacrifice of Jesus in the Eucharist; it sheds new light on the 
banquet aspect of the Eucharistic sacrifice. These advantages are developed in the second 
and third parts of the book. 

%“ “Ceci est mon corps,’ ‘Ceci est mon sang,’ ”’ Nouvelle revue théologique 80 (1958) 
1025-41. 
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Both in Mark and in Paul the text is reduced to essentials and does not re- 
cord all that actually took place at the Supper; there is selectivity and sim- 
plification, but of course no distortion. This liturgical text has the advantage 
of furnishing us with the guaranty, not only of Mark or Paul, but of the 
entire community. 

Exegetes try to recover the Semitic substratum of Christ’s words. Since 
the copula is not employed in Aramaic, our Lord would have said, “This, 
my body.”’ The term “body” is better translated “flesh.” The words, “which 
shall be shed for many,” which are added to “This is my blood of the cove- 
nant,” are not reported by Paul, who, however, supplies the equivalent for 
the body (“given for you’’). The essential thing is, “This is my blood of 
the covenant.” By using this expression, Jesus indicates that there is question 
here, as in Ex 24:8, of blood by which God concludes an alliance with men 
but to have part in this alliance, the disciples must not only be sprinkled 
with the blood, but must drink the contents of the cup. Jesus says explicitly 
that this “blood of the covenant” is His own blood. The three Evangelists 
mention that the blood is to be shed; the context, too, makes it clear that 
the immolation of Jesus on the cross is a sacrifice—a covenant-sacrifice. 
Jesus will offer His blood to God (somewhat as Moses cast on the altar 
half the blood of the sacrifice of the covenant); by drinking of the cup, the 
disciples participate in the new covenant. 

Jesus knew what awaited Him. He announced His imminent death in 
advance, and not alone by words; He represented it by a symbolic action, 
intently watched by the disciples. What we find in these words is prophecy 
in action. This procedure occurs frequently in the Bible, for instance in 
Ez 5:1-5.» Grammatically, “This is Jerusalem” corresponds to “This is my 
body,” “This is my blood.” In Ezechiel the hairs represent Jerusalem by 
what happens to them: the lot of these hairs symbolizes the lot of Jerusalem. 
By the prophetic action performed at the Supper, Jesus showed the apostles 


*% M.-E. Boismard, “L’Eucharistie selon saint Paul,” Lumiére et vie 31 (1957) 96, re- 
marks that 1 Cor 11:25 is definitely to be understood: “The wine contained in this cup is 
my blood which establishes and ratifies the new alliance.” 

26 “And thou, son of man, take thee a sharp knife that shaveth the hair, and cause it 
to pass over thy head and over thy beard; and take thee a balance to weigh in, and 
divide the hair. A third part thou shalt burn with fire in the midst of the city, according 
to the fulfilling of the days of the siege; and thou shalt takea third part and cut it in pieces 
with the knife all round about; and the other third part thou shalt scatter in the wind, 
and I will draw out the sword after them. .. . And thou shalt take of them again and shalt 
cast them in the midst of the fire and shalt burn them with fire; and out of it shall come 
forth a fire into all the house of Israel. Thus saith the Lord God: This is Jerusalem.” Other 
examples are Mt 13:37 f.; 1 Cor 10:4. 
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in figure what was to happen on the morrow: the bread which He breaks 
and distributes signifies His body which is to be delivered up for them; the 
wine in the cup is the sign of the blood He will shed on the cross to establish 
the alliance God wishes to conclude with men. 

For a Semite, a prophetic action can be and normally is efficacious, produc- 
ing what it represents. This is the case with the institution. Our Lord’s 
words, “This is my blood of the covenant,” signify that in drinking of this 
blood the apostles really enter into the alliance, as really as the Hebrews 
participated in the Mosaic alliance by being sprinkled with the blood of the 
victims. The blood in the cup not only signifies but communicates the 
alliance. 

The same is true of the repetition of the rite after the sacrifice on Calvary. 
Paul says that in celebrating the Eucharistic rite Christians “announce the 
death of the Lord,” as an event pertaining to the past. From being prophetic, 
the rite has become commemorative; by drinking of the cup, Christians 
take part in the alliance God has concluded with men by the blood Christ 
shed on the cross. 

The symbolism of the rite assuredly does not exclude its realism—a real- 
ism extending to the very elements of the Eucharistic celebration, which 
are changed into the body and blood of the Saviour. To show that this is so, 
recourse need not be made to arguments of a grammatical order: “This is 
my body,” “‘This is my blood.” We cannot, without further ado, simply 
decide that Jesus necessarily affirms that the substance of the bread is 
changed into the substance of His body; in the thought patterns of a Semite 
and of the Bible, the natural sense would be: “This signifies, represents my 
body.” Thus, when Ezechiel said of the hair, “This is Jerusalem,”’ he meant, 
“This is a symbol of Jerusalem.” The symbol is in the order of action; 
what has happened to the hair presages the fate of Jerusalem.” 

Furthermore, there is no particular point in insisting on the present tense 
of the participles: “My body which is being given for you,” “My blood which 
is being shed for you.” We cannot conclude from these present participles 
that the disciples had under their eyes the Lord’s body already delivered 
up, His blood already shed. The future participle is practically no longer 
found in the New Testament; especially when there is question of a proxi- 
mate or a certain future, the present participle is employed. Thus hoi 
sézomenoi designates not people already saved but those who are destined 
for salvation. The Vulgate well conveys the sense when it translates, sanguis 
qui effundetur. The body is going to be delivered up, the blood will soon be 
poured out. 


* Here Dupont is in full accord with Benoit and with Boismard, art. cit., 96 f. 
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Fr. Dupont finds a sounder argument for the Real Presence in the meaning 
of the rite. To have part in the effects of the sacrifice, one must communi- 
cate with the sacrificial victim. A symbol does not suffice; the victim itself 
is required, its flesh and its blood. Thus, at the time of the Sinai covenant 
Moses sprinkled the people with the blood of the victims offered to God. 
He could not have been content with a symbol of this blood, for in the 
sacrificial logic there is no true alliance apart from real communion with the 
victim itself. However, the decisive argument is found in the concordant 
testimonies of Paul (1 Cor 10:16; 11:27,29) and John (6:53-56), who teach 
nothing new but clearly express the common faith of the nascent Church as 
derived from the interpretation Jesus Himself gave of His own words. 

The Eucharistic celebration is situated in its eschatological perspective 
by Mk 14:25: “TI tell you truly, I shall never again drink of the product of 
the vine till that day when I drink new wine in the kingdom of God.” This 
verse does not seem to Dupont to be part of the liturgical formula. Perhaps 
Mark inserts it here because he knew that it was uttered by Jesus during 
the farewell meal. Or perhaps it is placed here because its eschatological 
tenor well matches the atmosphere of the rite as celebrated by the first 
Christians; they renew the memory of the Lord “until He comes” (1 Cor 
11:26), and the waiting for this coming lends a note of joy to the breaking 
of bread. By declaring that He will not drink any more of the fruit of the 
vine, Jesus indicates that His death is at hand. But He will drink new wine 
in the kingdom. This is a very familiar figure representing the happiness of 
the future world under the image of a magnificent banquet; in this way 
Jesus announces His entrance into the kingdom.” 

Thus the Eucharist appears as a synthesis of the economy of salvation. 
It enables us to participate in the sacrifice of the cross; it assures us of the 
permanent bodily presence of Christ in our midst; finally, it announces and 
prefigures the Saviour’s glorious return, which it mysteriously anticipates. 

Like many commentators, Jean-Baptiste du Roy* holds that the texts 
of the institution crystallized the recollections of the apostles concerning 
the liturgical usages of the first Christian communities. The Pauline tradi- 
tion, transmitted to the Churches of Greece and Asia, brings out the com- 
memoration of the Lord’s death in the Eucharist; our Pasch is already ac- 
complished in Christ’s death, and in Him we have passed from death to life. 
Mark and Matthew deliver to us a tradition whose Aramaic and archaic 


7 R. Schnackenburg. Gotles Herrschaft und Reich (Freiburg, 1959) p. 133 f., also states 
that Jesus is here alluding to the glorious kingdom of the future life, in which He and His 
disciples will be reunited. 

* “Le dernier repas de Jésus,” Bible et vie chrétienne, 26 (1959) 44-52. 
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turns indicate that it goes back to the first Palestinian communities. 
Lk 22:19 f. synthesizes the Asian and Palestinian usages. 

But in all the accounts, du Roy continues, the Last Supper appears as a 
sacrifice already accomplished, for already Jesus gives His life. The cross 
manifests this gift, and is a sacrifice because Jesus freely offered His death 
to the Father. He had predicted three times that He was to suffer and die; 
the Supper comes as the last and decisive prophetic gesture. During this 
last Passover Jesus reveals that He is the Lamb of God who delivers Him- 
self up in sacrifice for men and that He becomes their Pasch; from this sacri- 
fice we receive our true nourishment and our life. 


ESCHATOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF PAUL’S EUCHARISTIC TEACHING 


As Pierre Benoit observes,” the first Christians were undoubtedly aware 
that in the Eucharist they received the true body and blood of the Lord. 
After recounting the institution, Paul adds a realistic statement: “Whoever 
eats the bread or drinks the Lord’s cup unworthily will have to answer for 
the body and blood of the Lord... for he who eats and drinks, eats and 
drinks his own condemnation, if he does not recognize the body therein” 
(1 Cor11:27,29). In some way the risen Saviour’s “spiritual” or “‘pneumatic”’ 
body differs from the body inherited from Adam, the “earthly” or “‘psychic”’ 
body which Christ made to perish on the cross. Yet it is the same body, but 
now transformed from corruption to incorruption, from weakness to strength, 
from ignominy to glory (1 Cor 15:42 ff.). Though it is a spiritualized body, 
it is real—so real that it can be touched. When we receive the Eucharist, we 
receive the glorified body of Christ. 

Paul does not and cannot admit that Christ can be immolated anew. On 
the contrary, he affirms that “Christ, having risen from the dead, will die 
no more; death shall no longer have dominion over Him” (Rom 6:9). There- 
fore, argues M.-E. Boismard,” the re-enactment of the Supper cannot be a 
new sacrifice. It is simply the unique sacrifice of the cross which is perpetuated 
across the centuries, enabling every believer to communicate in the body 
and blood of Christ immolated once for all, and thus to enter into union 
with God, seated at the same table with Him, while awaiting the celestial 
banquet in eternity. 

The idea that the Eucharistic banquet is a preparation for the heavenly 
banquet is more strongly emphasized in the Synoptics than in Paul (cf. Mk 
14:25). Yet the latter is well aware of it, as when he writes: “Every time 
you eat this bread and drink the chalice of the Lord, you proclaim the Lord’s 


* Art. cit. (supra n. 21) pp. 8 f. 
” “T *Eucharistie selon saint Paul,” Lumiére et vie 31 (1957) 93-106. 
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death until He comes’ (1 Cor 11:26). Paul does not here explain how the 
Supper celebrated by Christians prepares for Christ’s return; but his own 
theology clarifies his thought, as Fr. Boismard proceeds to show. 

Although Paul stresses the sacrificial aspect of the Supper, he never for- 
gets that Christ’s body on the Eucharistic table is the Lord’s glorious body, 
all pervaded and transformed by the power of the Spirit. Furthermore, he 
teaches that Christians form but one body because they partake of the one 
bread that is Christ’s physical body (1 Cor 10:17). But this body around 
which Christ’s mystical body is gradually built up is His glorified body. 
Jesus is to return one day in His transfigured body, and then He will con- 
form our own bodies to His (Phil 3:21; Col 3:1-4). Accordingly there is a 
close connection between the Eucharist and the return of Christ. When He 
does return, He will finish His work by fully communicating the Spirit, 
principle of the eschatological renewal of our bodies and of the world. 

Therefore Paul’s testimony is supremely valuable. It instructs us about 
the realism with which the primitive Christian communities understood 
Christ’s Eucharistic words. It also indicates how, from the very beginning, 
the Eucharist was placed in relation with the Saviour’s sacrificial death, 
pledge of the heavenly banquet that will be inaugurated on the day of the 
Lord’s glorious return. 

The eschatological spirit of the Epistle to the Hebrews must not be over- 
looked, as J. de Baciocchi reminds us.** When Christ entered once for all 
into the heaverly sanctuary with the blood of Calvary, He gave His whole 
people access to it, and He continues His priestly work and will continue it 
until His whole cortege arrives in heaven. His task will not be achieved un- 
til the day when the last of the elect has been raised from the dead and re- 
ceived by Him into the house of His Father. In the Mass, therefore, we do 
not merely recall with gratitude God’s former exploits for our salvation, for 
the same divine action is now being pursued by the incarnate Son. The 
Christian at the Eucharistic repast, like the Jew at the paschal table, 
strengthens his union with the believing community that is marching toward 
the promised salvation, linking the great event that is past with the full 
redemption that is to come. 


THE “BREAKING OF BREAD” IN LUKE AND ACTS 


All four witnesses, the Synoptics and St. Paul, mention the breaking of 
bread at the Last Supper. This action came to be regarded as so char- 
acteristic that the first Christians developed the habit of designating the 


%1“Te mystére eucharistique dans les perspectives de la Bible,” Nouvelle revue théo- 
logique 77 (1955) 566. 
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Eucharistic rite by the name of “breaking of bread.” Dom Jacques 
Dupont inquires into the meaning of the expression in Lk 24:30,35.” The 
question is not what the words could have meant on the lips of Cleophas 
when he narrated to the apostles the great adventure he and his friend had 
had in their meeting with the risen Saviour; we must ask what Luke, who 
records the incident, means by the phrase and what he intends us to under- 
stand by it. 

If the problem is correctly stated, the solution presents no difficulty. Luke 
uses the expression fractio panis also in Acts 2:42. This text describes the 
Christian life of the first believers. The “breaking of bread” cannot refer to 
an ordinary meal taken in common, because it is a religious act, mentioned 
as such among other religious acts. Among the Jews the phrase signified the 
rite that began a meal, but was never applied to the whole repast. When 
the Christians came together for a meal, they certainly did not assemble for 
a rite characteristic of the beginning of a repast. The “breaking of bread” 
as employed by Christians for a rite complete in itself cannot designate any 
usage but one that is peculiar to themselves. The usage is identified with 
certitude if we hark back to the ancient liturgical formula preserved in all 
the reports of the Supper; on the eve of His passion, Jesus took bread, 
broke it, and distributed it to the apostles, and bade them perform the same 
rite in His memory. 

Even for the Christians of Palestine, “to persevere in the breaking of 
bread” makes no sense unless it refers to the celebration of the Eucharistic 
mystery. The matter becomes still more evident in the language of the 
Christians of the Greek world for whom Luke wrote and whose vocabulary 
he knew. These Christians could not possibly have had in mind a Jewish 
rite they knew nothing about; “breaking of bread” could have only one 
meaning for them—the Eucharist. 

In Acts 20:7-11 the Christians of Troas assemble to “break bread.” The 
congregation meets on Sunday, the first day of the week, which is the day 
Jesus arose. The solemnity of the meeting is stressed by the profusion of 
lamps. All the evidence indicates that the act is one of Christian worship, 
identified by the traditional phrase used at the climax of the meeting, when 
the words and actions of Jesus at the Supper are repeated. Two other texts 
mention the breaking of bread. Thus Acts 2:46: “Daily with one accord 
they attended the Temple and, breaking bread at their homes, took their 
food with gladness.” Luke here reports, along with attendance at the Jewish 
liturgies, the participation of Christians in their own specific act of cult, 
which of course does not take place in the Temple, but in some previously 


® “Le repas d’Emmaiis,” Lumiére et vie 31 (1957) 77-92. 
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designated house. A Eucharistic celebration is also to be recognized in the 
breaking of bread by Paul some hours before his shipwreck near Malta 
(Acts 27:35). Paul performs a religious rite that bears on the welfare of his 
companions (v. 34), and Luke describes it in the terms he used when re- 
lating the Eucharistic assembly at Troas; he can hardly be thinking only 
of an ordinary meal.* 

Clearly, the Emmaus incident is by no means a simple edifying anecdote, 
This history teaches a theological lesson which the Evangelist regards as 
highly important. The Scriptures lead to Christ; they testify that Jesus, 
dead and arisen, is truly the Messiah announced by the prophets (Luke 
24: 25-28,32; cf. vv. 44-48). They prepared the two disciples to recognize 
the living and present Christ, but did not suffice to arouse recognition; the 
sacrament of the breaking of bread was needed for that. The Scriptures 
testify to the risen Christ, but the Eucharist gives Him to us. The Eucharist 
is the great sign of the Lord’s resurrection, the sign enabling Christians to 
realize that the Lord is living and present. 

The Eucharist is indeed the memorial of the Saviour’s passion; but we 
narrow its meaning unduly if we see in it only the death of Jesus without 
perceiving at the same time His resurrection. In the eyes of the first 
Christians, Christ’s death and resurrection constituted but a single mystery 
that is, besides, inseparable from a third moment, the Parousia. Our 
tendency to isolate the phases of this mystery results in an impoverish- 
ment of our grasp of it. We think of the redemptive Passion, everywhere 
recalled by the crucifix; we make the Way of the Cross, but it stops 
at the sepulcher. Early Christians did not separate the sorrowful 
mysteries from the glory of Easter, or the latter from its manifestation on 
the last day. The Eucharist is the memorial of Him who is known as the 
Saviour by His resurrection and whose return we expect. It is the sign by 
which we recognize that Jesus, alive and present, is truly risen; at the same 
time it is the food that sustains our hope while we await His coming. 

Like Dupont, Benoit* notes that immediately after Pentecost the brethren 
of the Jerusalem community gathered together in one another’s houses for 
the “breaking of bread.” Among the Jews this technical term referred to 
one of the significant actions at their meals, but among the Christians it 
served to indicate the Eucharist. It occurs again in the Sunday liturgy cele- 
brated by Paul at Troas, and Luke may have been thinking of the Eucharist 
when he uses the same expression in his account of the disciples at Emmaus 
and of Paul on his journey to Rome. 

%G. Ruffino, art. cit. (supra n. 14) pp. 31-114, admits that Acts 2:42 and elsewhere 
refers to the Eucharist, but thinks that Acts 2:46 probably has no Eucharistic allusion. 

* “The Holy Eucharist—I,” Scripture 8 (1956) 107. 
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FRANZ J. LEENHARDT: NEW POSITION AND CRITIQUE 


Some years ago Franz J. Leenhardt, professor at the University of Geneva, 
expressed his disagreement with the many Protestant and rationalist critics 
who refused to admit that Jesus instituted the Eucharistic rite in the way 
the early Church practiced it, on the grounds that two primitive conceptions 
were in opposition: one of these, the Jerusalem one, regarded the Supper as 
a joyful banquet with the risen Saviour, whereas the other, the Pauline one, 
made it a memorial of the crucified Christ.*® Leenhardt, on the contrary, 
perceived that these two aspects, redemptive death and eschatological joy, 
were found in the Eucharistic celebration from its first institution by Christ. 
Knowing that the Father’s plan required the sacrifice of His life for sinners 
but also that His triumph in the messianic kingdom was assured, Jesus 
wished to establish a rite that would for all time efficaciously convey His 
salvific will to those who would repeat it with faith. For this purpose He 
chose the rite of the Jewish Passover. Whether the Last Supper was a paschal 
banquet in the strict sense or not, is a matter of small moment; even if the 
Supper took place on the eve of the Passover, conformably with John’s 
chronology, it was wholly permeated with the paschal atmosphere, and that 
is enough.** In this memorial celebration, which revived in the Jewish mind 
the liberation from the yoke of Egypt and the entrance into the Promised 
Land, Jesus found a suitable framework for His own rite, which was to re- 
place the ancient one forever. Leenhardt did not hesitate to call this rite a 
sacrament, for it realizes with supernatural efficacy what it signifies. Who- 
ever renews it with faith shares in Christ’s redemptive work and triumph, 
is placed in His spiritual presence, receives the pardon won on the cross, 
and is associated with the life of the Saviour’s glorious reign in the eschato- 
logical era. 

This work was followed more recently by another” which has aroused 
lively interest and has already exerted considerable influence in Catholic and 
Protestant circles. At first glance the doctrine seems to veer toward Catholic 
teaching; but Leenhardt is perfectly honest in cautioning Catholic readers 
not to beguile themselves that a Protestant theologian is heading their way, 
and assures Protestants that his apparently Catholic vocabulary need raise 
no fears that he is about to betray the Reformation. 


% Le sacrement de la Céne (Neuchatel, 1948). 

** On the paschal character of the Last Supper, see J. Jeremias, The Eucharistic Words 
of Jesus (Oxford, 1955) pp. 14-60; B. Gartner, John 6 and the Jewish Passover (Copen- 
hagen, 1959) pp. 42-52. 

* Ceci est mon corps: Explication de ces paroles de Jésus-Christ (Neuchitel—Paris, 1955). 
English translation by J. G. Davies, in Essays on the Lord’s Supper (London, 1958). Refer- 
ences will be to the French edition. 
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Leenhardt states his problem clearly: What relationship did Christ intend 
to establish with us? Since He wished His disciples to proclaim His gospel, 
He has established with us a link that is the preaching of His word: “He 
who hears you hears me.” The question is whether He meant to institute, 
by a means other than the spoken word, a further relation of a different 
kind.* 

To situate the problem, the author brings out what he conceives to be 
the opposition between Catholicism and Protestantism: the Protestant Church 
is the Church of the word, the Catholic Church is the Church of the sacra- 
ment. That is, Catholicism assigns to the sacrament a place which is, if not 
exclusive, at least preponderant, whereas Protestantism gives to the word 
a place which is, if not exclusive, at least preponderant. But this preponder- 
ance of the word raises some difficulties in man’s relationship with Christ. 
It does not recognize any true importance in the sacrament, either on the 
theological or on the practical level. The relationship to Christ remains for 
it essentially in the order of the word (written lower case—and the whole 
problem stems from this little orthographical detail).** 

However, in addition to uttering words, a person can speak by his gestures 
and actions. That is what Jesus did at the Supper. To those who receive the 
bread, Jesus declares that it is His body. He does not entrust His presence to 
their fluctuating memories. He wishes the bread to say that He is there, as 
His body #ells them that He is there now and for some hours to come. His 
friends are not to be left to the sole remembrance of His presence, for His 
presence is from now on linked to an action and a thing, to what He does as 
He distributes the pieces of bread over which He says, “This is my body.” 
He incorporates Himself in some way into the bread He gives. He wishes 
that the bread should be for those who receive it something more than bread. 
He takes up this bread as His body, the organ which is to incarnate for be- 
lievers His never-failing presence.*° The bread is still bread; but Jesus speaks 
of it as faith knows how to perceive it in its depth. His own body is at the 
moment the instrument that makes His presence real and accessible to His 
disciples; but soon, in place of this body of flesh, the bread will actualize 
His presence and make it visible. Although the bread is unchanged in its 
material composition, it has become another thing because Jesus chose it 
to be the instrument of His presence. The words of Jesus which express His 
will make it what it was not before and what it would not be except for 
His will and words. The sacramental word is truly activity, power, and 


* Leenhardt, op. cit. (supra n. 37) p. 13. 
® Ibid., pp. 15 f.  Tbid., p. 26. 
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causality, and possesses an objective efficacy that can be renewed by the 
believing Church. 

So great is the power of Christ’s word, which confers a new value on the 
bread, that Leenhardt does not fear to employ the expression ex opere 
operaio; he thinks that the formula has the advantage of making the effect 
of the sacrament depend not on the thing or on the minister or on the partic- 
ipant, but on Christ alone who speaks and gives. What Christ does, is done: 
opus operatum; from what He does, the effect results: ex opere operato.” 
However, to avoid the peril of “magical” efficacy, Leenhardt requires such 
faith from the participant that, if it is lacking, the sacrament would lose 
all objective reality and would be but a parody of the Supper.“ 

In an endeavor to clarify his meaning, the author proposes a new notion 
of substance which is quite different from that of Greek thought. The true 
reality of things is found in what God wishes them to be for creatures. Things 
are what God makes them to be; their reality depends on the creative will 
of His word which destines them to serve creatures. Things have a vocation 
and derive their ultimate reality from its fulfilment. Hence the substance 
of a reality lies in the divine intention that is realized in it. Faith alone grasps 
this deeper dimension of things, for faith alone can know what things are 
in God’s will. To the eyes of faith, what will be the ultimate reality of the 
bread Jesus offers to His disciples when He says, “This is my body”? 
Although He is about to leave them, He wishes that His presence may con- 
tinue to be real and active as before. That is why, taking bread, He de- 
clares, “This is my body.”’ His word expresses what the final destiny of the 
bread will be. He brings it about that this bread no longer has its ultimate 
raison d’étre in the nourishment of the body. Although it continues to be a 
food, faith will accept it for something else and will expect from it some- 
thing other than physical nourishment. The essential thing is not what 
the baker has made of it, but what Jesus Christ has made of it when He 
gives it and says that it is His body. Yet the bread does not become Christ’s 
body except to the extent that He gives it. The bread is the body of Christ, 
not because certain words are uttered, but because Christ intends to give 
us this bread as His body. The words make the will of Jesus explicitly known 
to the participants, but the ministerial will of Christ is realized in the 
action of giving.*® 

" Tbid., pp. 28 ff. 

“ J. Coppens, “Miscellanées bibliques,” Ephemerides theologicae Lovanienses 33 (1957) 
492, repeats a suggestion he had made before, that ex opere operato might well be replaced 
by ex opere operantis Christi, which precludes all danger of misunderstanding, in the sense 


of a mechanical or magical efficacy. 
* Leenhardt, op. cit., pp. 55 f. “ Tbid., pp. 31 f. 5 Tbid., p. 40. 
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To define the change thus effected, Leenhardt goes so far as to employ 
the term “transubstantiation,” but adds that transubstantiation does not 
refer to any phenomenon of the physical order; it concerns the knowledge 
obtained by faith, for substance is the ultimate reality of things as recognized 
by faith.** Since Jesus decrees that the bread from now on has a new value 
in the economy of salvation, the bread really becomes, in the eyes of faith, 
something that it was not previously. While remaining absolutely the same 
on the level of physical reality, it acquires a new substance which procures 
the bodily presence of Christ offered in sacrifice. 

For the Lord’s Supper is a true sacrifice, if it is understood aright. Leen- 
hardt thinks that Catholics have erred by excess by attributing to the Mass 
a too independent value, to the detriment of the cross. But he adds that the 
Protestant reaction has often erred by defect by debasing the Eucharistic 
celebration to the level of a mere commemoration. He tries to walk a middle 
path between these two extremes. He admits, contrary to the common 
opinion of the Reformation, that the rite of the Supper has the value of a 
sacrifice. But he wishes to avoid what he regards as the Catholic error which 
includes in the rite a new sacrifice and hence a new effort to appease God, 
to reconcile Him with the world, or at least to recall to Him the former en- 
gagements made for the salvation of mankind in the presence of the cross. 
The Supper is indeed a sacrifice in the sense that at it Jesus gives His body 
asa gift which expresses and resumes the sacrifice of all His life that culminates 
in the cross. It is more than a commemoration of a sacrifice buried in the 
remote past; it is a memorial that restores a past situation which for a 
moment had vanished,” a real renewal in which something really happens: 
Christ gives His body, He gives Himself. The Supper pertains to the category 
of sacrifice, on condition that a sufficient extension is given to the notion. 
All that God has done to overcome sin is a sacrifice on His part, a secret 
immolation, a proof of His love for sinners. Christ’s life and death are the 
most striking exemplification of this spirit of sacrifice. The bread which 
Christ distributes while saying, ‘““This is my body,” re-creates for each be- 
liever God’s sacrificial initiative carried out in His only Son. By giving this 
bread to His disciples, Jesus gives Himself to them as the one who has 
delivered His body in sacrifice to save them.“ 

But outside the action by which it is given, the bread is no more than it 
was before Christ picked it up and offered it. It becomes His body only in 
the liturgical action repeated by the Church. Once this liturgical action is 
finished, what remains can be nothing but bread. The bread is Christ’s body 
only because Christ gives it; and He can give it only if someone is there to 


6 Tbid., p. 33. “ Tbid., p. 47. 





“ Ibid., pp. 48 £. 
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accept it. Subsequent to Christ’s action, the bread which had been the in- 
strument of His presence arouses only the memory of His presence, recalls 
His promise, and invites us to invoke Him again to receive His benefits.” 

As is evident, Leenhardt’s basic themes are thoroughly Protestant. Even 
standard Catholic terms, “substance,” “transubstantiation,” ex opere 
operato, are so radically modified as to retain little of their traditional 
meaning. Yet the effort to reconsider these formulas in conjunction with 
biblical data results in the rediscovery of certain aspects of truth that had 
been lost or neglected by the Reformation. 

Among the criticisms of Leenhardt’s position, one of the most sympathetic 
is expressed in Pierre Benoit’s review of the Geneva professor’s book.” 
Benoit acknowledges that Leenhardt goes far in the power he attributes to 
the Eucharistic words and in the realism he admits in the resulting effect. 
But Leenhardt is wary of going too far, in his dread of falling into the “‘static 
substantialism” of the Greeks. Hence he takes back part of what he had 
granted; however important these words may be, they are secondary in 
comparison with the action which explains them. In fact, the words would 
not have to be uttered at all, since the action alone would suffice without 
them. Thus, in general, Leenhardt walks gropingly and sometimes retreats, 
with reticences and denials that efface the initial line of his thought. 

Leenhardt’s ideas about substance and transubstantiation are undeniably 
interesting and shed light on the disquiet and dissatisfaction of the Protestant 
world concerning theories which have succeeded one another during the past 
century and a half in the interpretation of certain New Testament texts. 
Yet one may wonder whether any advance on the road toward truth has 
been made by reverting to traditional terms while changing their meaning, 
and objections may be lodged against the new concept of substance because 
of its nominalist or voluntarist character. 

A grave lacuna is noted by Benoit in Leenhardt’s sacrificial teaching: the 
sacrifice is conceived only as the gift made by God and Christ to sinners, 
whereas it is also a gift offered to God by Christ as man and as head of the 
new mankind He established in His blood. For Christ wished to give us not 
only the life He offered for us on the cross, but His very sacrifice itself in or- 
der that we might associate ourselves with it to the end of time. Christ’s 
gift is not only the gift of His body that is offered for us, nor even the gift 


® Tbid., pp. 59, 64. 

© Revue biblique 63 (1956) 570-83. Benoit’s views are approved and to some extent re- 
stated by J. Coppens, art. cit. (supra n. 42) pp. 490-93, and by V. Larrafiaga, “Las fuentes 
biblicas de la Eucaristia en el N.T.,”’ Estudios eclesidsticos 32 (1958) 86-90, 

“ Leenhardt, of. cit., pp. 54 f. 
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of His continued bodily presence, but is also the gift of His very action which 
we are invited to reiterate. 

The views expressed by Leenhardt on the Eucharistic presence seem to be 
no more than a restatement of the conventional Protestant position. The 
substantial presence of Christ in the bread pertains to the intentional 
order. The bread is not really the body of Christ but is only the organ or 
instrument of a presence that is more aptly termed spiritual than bodily. 
Even thus diminished, the presence is confined to the moment of the litur- 
gical action by which the bread is given to the faithful. Obviously this doctrine 
rules out any question of a permanent presence of Christ in the Eucharist. 

A more searching and severe criticism of Leenhardt’s work is proposed by 
A.-M. Henry, O.P.*? He begins by remarking that Leenhardt entitles his 
book Ceci est mon corps. This significant title indicates that the author in- 
tends to remain as close as possible to Scripture, on the plane of exegetical 
argumentation, and also that he wishes to proceed in all freedom of mind, 
without being checked by confessional prejudices when he finds no basis for 
them in the Bible. Leenhardt seems to condemn philosophy; he gives the 
impression that the theologian can do without philosophy. Yet he himself 
uses a philosophy. He would probably say that he simply rejects Greek 
philosophy and that he is trying to recover the categories of the Hebrews. 
But the Hebrews never raised the questions he raises, especially a question 
so metaphysical as that of the relation between God and men, which is at 
the heart of the work. Actually, to explain Scripture, Leenhardt takes us 
into a philosophy which, far from being better than that of Aristotle, runs 
into insuperable difficulties. 

For example, he asks, ‘What is reality?” This is a philosophical question, 
if there is one. Certainly the believer will see “reality” otherwise than the 
atheist; but even the believer cannot reply to the question without philoso- 
phizing. Leenhardt answers it by saying that the ultimate and essential 
nature of things comes from their relationship to God. That is true; but to 
know precisely what this means, one is forced to analyze the term “relation” 
and so to philosophize. Nothing is solved when the author, shunning such 
analysis, assures us: “The substance of a reality lies in the divine intention 
that is realized init.”’ In his view, changeof divine intention suffices to change 
a thing’s substance even though the thing itself remains intrinsically un- 
changed. Thus the bread remains bread, but by saying, “This is my body,” 
Jesus “inserts this bread into a formal intention which is His.” Christ’s word, 
bringing it about that the bread no longer has its ultimate raison d’étre in 


In M.-J. Le Guillou, A.-M. Henry, ‘Un débat sur l’Eucharistie,” Istina 3 (1956) 
215-28. 
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the nourishment of the body, changes its vocation, its finality, and hence 
its substance. 

However, if nothing but the bread’s raison d’éire is changed, nothing is 
really changed in the bread. Only a nominalistic philosophy could think so. 
Leenhardt’s statement, ““The substance of things is not in their empirical 
data but in the will of God who sustains them” (p. 33), is disfigured by some- 
thing worse than its voluntarist sound. If the thing is in no way changed 
in itself, the entire change must be in God, who has willed that bread should 
become a sacrament of life. But what do we mean when we say, “God 
wills”? That, Fr. Henry astutely points out, is the whole issue. God Him- 
self does not change; to attribute a will or an action to God is always to 
attribute a change to the object of God’s will or action. Since there is no 
change in God, the proposition that announces something new is only a 
string of words if there is nothing new outside God. If the words, “This is 
my body,” do not produce any change in God (which is, of course, excluded) 
or in the bread, they do not mean anything. Leenhardt’s position comes to 
this: “Nothing changes in the bread; only the role assigned to the bread, 
its raison d’étre, its function in God’s thought, changes.” But to say that 
God’s thought alone is changed is inconceivable if this change does not 
correspond to some real change outside God. The author’s lack of realism, 
his “extrinsicist” teaching on “transubstantiation,” seems to derive from 
pure nominalism. 

Such a philosophy (and theology), which situates outside of beings the 
realities attributed to them, involves some important consequences. Fr. 
Henry calls attention to them. One of them concerns the “real presence.” 
Leenhardt teaches that there is no real presence outside the action which 
gives the bread. But this contention is incompatible with the evidence. 
Thus the primitive Christian communities did not always or entirely con- 
sume the Eucharist at the holy table; at times the faithful carried it home 
and divided it with those who were ill or had not attended the celebration. 
Again, in certain episcopal cities, such as Rome, the usage spread very early 
of not celebrating in suburban gatherings without having received a frag- 
ment of the host consecrated by the bishop, so as to mark continuity and 
unity with the Church in the city. 

There is more in the life of Jesus and the primitive Christian communities 
than in all the reports handed down to us. There is more in the discourses 
pronounced by Jesus than in the records preserved by the Evangelists. 
There is more in Christ’s action of breaking bread in the upper room than 
in the brief accounts which have reached us. That is why we must hold fast 
to the traditions of our worship and our liturgies, Latin and Oriental. These 
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traditions, inscribed in our rites since their origin, are among our firmest 
bases; without them we should long ago have lost the road of truth. The 
Protestant adage, Scriptura scripturae interpres, makes for bad exegesis. 
Our knowledge that during some twelve centuries Christians never doubted 
and never even dreamt of doubting about what they received and adored 
in the Eucharist is a sure and extremely precious criterion for interpreting 
the scriptural account. Who shall tell us whether the apostles and the first- 
century Christians grasped the mystery as we do, if not the uninterrupted 
tradition of their faith in this mystery, handed on from century to century by 
religious activity? 

To conclude his criticism, Henry notes that Protestants sometimes amuse 
themselves by denouncing the water of philosophy which Catholics mix 
with the wine of Scripture, whereas they themselves keep their wine un- 
adulterated. But they deceive themselves; all of us, they as well as we, have 
a philosophy. And philosophy can become dangerous when we ignore what 
it is, or do not even know that we have it. Nominalist, voluntarist, and 
idealist presuppositions are clearly perceptible in Leenhardt’s book. 


EUCHARISTIC SACRIFICE IN BIBLICAL PERSPECTIVE 


Theologians often follow the plan of treating the sacramental presence 
of Christ and transubstantiation before taking up the sacrificial act of the 
Mass. J. de Baciocchi, $.M.,” discerns greater clarity in the religious act of 
the Church than in the things utilized in the act, and consequently prefers 
to begin his study of the Eucharist with this act. He is convinced that this 
procedure has the advantage of facilitating the dialogue between Catholic 
and Protestant theologians, since it better situates the Eucharist in its bib- 
lical context. Whatever originality is found in this conference, delivered by 
Fr. de Baciocchi before a group of Reformed theologians and pastors, con- 
sists in its more accentuated biblical orientation. 

The religious significance of the Mass depends essentially on two condi- 
tions: the will of the Church, shared by the minister, of carrying out Christ’s 
precept, “‘Do this in memory of me,” and the active presence of Christ, His 
causality exercised here and now in the sacramental act. The Eucharistic ac- 
tion is primarily the action of the living, risen Christ. Hence the sacramental 
opus operaitum: the Lord acts in the action of His minister. The moral and 
religious dispositions of the latter may vary, but Christ engages all His 
holiness and His divine power of salvation in the liturgical act. Such is the 
basis of the greatness Catholics recognize in the Mass. With the sacramental 
perspective of Eucharistic action thus determined, we can see in what sense 


53 Art. cit. (supra n. 31) pp. 561-80. 
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and on what title the action of the Mass is a true sacrifice without prejudice 
to the unique sacrifice of the cross. 

From the most ancient times, even preceding the Council of Nicaea, the 
Fathers of the Church saw in the Eucharistic action an offering and a sacri- 
fice, and the Church has never varied on this point. But, Fr. de Baciocchi 
insists strongly, we must clearly understand that if Christ daily offers Him- 
self to the Father by the hands of the priest, it is in memory of His death that 
occurred once for all on Calvary, without a new immolation. In many places 
and moments, through the agency of many ministers, the one High Priest 
offers to God His one immolation of the cross, associating with it the 
earthly portion of His Mystical Body, which the celebrant, on principle 
surrounded by a local assemblage, represents. The newness of each Mass is 
on the side of the Church, which by the order of its Founder renews from 
day to day the rites that marked the Supper; each day the Church gives 
new expression, in history, to the Saviour’s one sacrifice. Thus each Mass 
is a true sacrifice; by means of the rites, the Redeemer places the faithful 
in the presence of His one immolation that could never be repeated. He 
thereby enables them to recognize and ratify His sacrificial act, applies to 
them day by day its power, and offers His expiation for their daily faults 
and those of all sinners. If the many Masses constantly being offered are 
sacrifices, it is because of the cross rather than because of themselves; they 
are many signs of the one absolute sacrifice. 

To bring to light the biblical foundations of the Catholic teaching, Fr. de 
Baciocchi starts with the great idea of the New Testament, that the Exodus 
and the Passover prefigure the messianic deliverance effected by Christ. 
Before setting out to meet death, Jesus took with His apostles a solemn 
farewell banquet in the context of the Jewish Passover. This repast was a 
prelude to the religious liberation of the world, as the first paschal meal was 
a prelude to the flight from Egypt. And as Israel relived its deliverance each 
year by renewing the paschal repast, the Church each day relives the re- 
demptive event by renewing in the Mass the Supper of Holy Thursday. 
Both the key events, the passage of the Red Sea and the death-resurrection 
of Christ, are comprehensible only when situated in the history of God’s 
people. The Exodus must be thought of as a phase in the march of Israel 
toward the promised messianic kingdom. From Abraham to Moses, God’s 
undeviating design was pursued in the history of a single people, and one 
of its important moments was the passage of the Red Sea. Thus it is with 
Christ’s passion, break between the two Testaments: it has no meaning 
except when situated in its place, at the term of the Jewish preparation, in 
the unique sacerdotal intervention which the Word inaugurated at the Incar- 
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nation and which He will achieve at the Parousia. The merciful design of 
Israel’s God is still being pursued, but now in its ultimate phase, the “last 
time,” through the mediation of a new High Priest, the God-man. 

Once we grasp the paschal structure of the Eucharist, the way it symbolizes 
the sacrifice of Calvary ought to cause no difficulty. By renewing the Supper 
we rejoin the cross that is always present, much more than the Israelites, 
by renewing the Passover, recovered spiritually the miracle of the Red Sea. 
Therefore the Eucharistic rite, patterned on the Jewish Passover, appears 
as the sacrament of the redemptive act for the community. It does so, not 
by making us contemporaries of Good Friday by some sort of juggling of 
time, but by establishing a twofold relation: official memorial of Christ’s 
death that is past, and present encounter with the redemptive act whose 
meaning was manifested on the cross and at the dawn of Easter. 

Up to here, Catholics and Protestants could perhaps agree. But disagree- 
ment concerns the question whether the sacrament of the sacrifice, the Eu- 
charistic rite, specifically the Eucharistic consecration, is itself a true sacri- 
fice. To clarify his affirmative response, Fr. de Baciocchi proposes several 
ideas that have not been much stressed in Catholic teaching. 

At the Supper, to express the part He reserved for the Church in His 
Pasch of suffering and glory, the Lord circulated a cup of wine and according 
to the most ancient testimony said: “This chalice is the new covenant sealed 
with my blood. Do this, as often as you drink it, in remembrance of me” 
(1 Cor 11:25). The meaning of this action was clear for Jesus and His con- 
temporaries, following the Old Testament: the cup symbolized the destiny 
of the person who received it. Here the cup is the announcement of the 
messianic kingdom, of future salvation through resurrection; but prior to 
that it signifies the sorrowful route of salvation: suffering and death, the 
sinister desert before the promised land. 

Jesus does not hand the cup to His disciples until after He has first ac- 
cepted it for Himself, in total homage of obedience to His Father. This 
submission to the point of death repairs the disobedience of Adam and the 
sin of the whole race. By accepting the Eucharistic cup from Jesus, the 
disciples ratify this homage and implicitly consent to prolong it in their 
own lives. In the measure of their acquiescence in the intentions of Christ 
who holds His cup out to them, they receive their part in His sacrifice, in- 
volving later their own immolation. What takes place at the Supper is re- 
newed at every Mass; the Church officially expresses its adherence to the 
Redeemer’s sacerdotal will. By accepting the cup, the Church makes its 
own the sacrifice of its Lord. 

To desire that the Eucharist should be sacrament without being sacrifice 
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ign of & is to refuse one of the two aspects which inseparably characterize Christ’s 
“last | act at the Supper. It is to admit that this act is God’s gift to be received in 

faith, while denying that it is a sacrifice to be ratified and shared by us. 
olizes Catholics recognize the double value of the Mass as community sacrifice 
upper [§ and sacrament, and hold that this is the sole way of receiving the cup in 





elites, its integrity, as gift of the Father through the Son and as offering of our 
| Sea. High Priest to God. 
pears The present activity of Christ in the Mass gives to the rite a sacramental 
, not structure which incomparably surpasses that of the Jewish Passover. To 
ng of the contemporaries of Jesus celebrating the Passover, Moses was but a 
rist’s memory; he played no part in the sacrifice. But the Mass has its essential 
vhose value from the priestly mediation actually exercised, here and now, by 
Jesus arisen. The paschal lamb necessarily differed from year to year, whereas 
gree- the victim offered in the Eucharist is identically the victim of the cross and 
> Eu- can be no other. The Mass is impossible without the actual presence of the 
acri- sole perfect victim, Jesus Christ Himself. This fact, without parallel in the 
veral Jewish Passover, is something entirely new and must be studied with care. 
His SOME REFLECTIONS ON TRANSUBSTANTIATION AND REAL PRESENCE 
ding J. de Baciocchi conceives that his proposals concerning transubstantiation 
saled and the Real Presence, contained in the same article, are made within the 
me” perspectives of the Bible. He bases his teaching on foundations which are 
con- superficially reminiscent of Leenhardt’s theory and have a faintly nominalist 
tiny aura. He states that the ultimate truth of an experience is the ultimate 
the signification which the Creator Word gives to it and which Jesus Christ has 
r to revealed to His Church; hence things are purely and simply what they are 
the for Jesus Christ. The doctrine of transubstantiation itself is explained in 
function of the essential relation of creatures to Christ. 
- ace By giving the sacramental bread, which exists because it was created by 
This Him and for Him, Christ gives His own body to the Church. The act which 
the created the bread is prolonged in the sacramental act and raises the bread 
the infinitely beyond and above its natural existence by re-creating it to be the 
heir body of Christ. Although nothing has been changed on the plane of sense 
rrist perception, the believer recognizes Christ’s body in the Eucharist. Substance 
-in- is quite simply the existent grasped by the intelligence, whereas accident is 
Te the manifestation of this same existent on the level of sensorial and scien- 
the tific experience. By virtue of the sacramental act, the empirical reality which 
- its previously manifested the ontological reality of bread, its substance, now 


signalizes to the believer the substance of Christ’s body, without anything 
being removed or destroyed of the empirical reality apprehended by the 
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senses. The last word belongs to the creative Word that is expressed humanly 
in Jesus, who causes to exist now as His body what He had originally created 
as bread; the substance of bread has become the substance of the redeeming 
body. The basic explanation of this change is to be sought not so much in 
a particular metaphysics or physics as in Christ’s absolute and creative 
dominion over all things. The mystery of transubstantiation seems to be a 
particular instance of the central mystery of the universal and transfiguring 
lordship of the glorified Christ. 

How, by the sacramental action, do we of today attain the redemptive 
event of the cross and of Easter? The Protestant regards himself simply as 
the beneficiary of God’s act that struck the Saviour in our stead, thus 
signifying to us our pardon through Christ. To this the Catholic adds that 
the Lord, in handing him the cup, wishes to associate him with His sacrifice. 
Whenever the Eucharist is celebrated, the Church, which is the Mystical 
Body of the risen Saviour, the new mankind incorporated into the new Adam, 
takes part in the sacrificial homage that mounts from the Son to the Father. 
As regards the sacramental presence of Christ’s body and blood, Catholic 
and Reformed agree that it is signified by the bread and wine. But the Catho- 
lic adds that this fully effective signification implies that the bread and 
wine have become the body and blood of the Saviour. The bread and wine 
are not merely received ‘“‘as though” they were Jesus Christ; once they 
have been consecrated, to receive them is to receive Jesus Christ, for they 
have become Jesus Christ. 

Some of these reflections on the Real Presence are found by J. Coppens 
to be less satisfactory than the author’s presentation of the sacrificial char- 
acter of the Mass. The statement that in the explanation of transub- 
stantiation there is question not so much of a particular metaphysics or 
physics as of Christ’s absolute and creative mastery over all things, is judged 
to be inexact. Coppens supposes that de Baciocchi intends to exclude natural 
physical or metaphysical forces, to which is opposed the creative omnipo- 
tence of the incarnate Word. In other words, transubstantiation is a pro- 
longation of creation. The “re-creation” of the bread would be an anticipa- 
tion, in a particular domain, of the great “re-creation” that will occur at the 
end of time. Coppens avows that he does not understand. Is the notion of 
creation to be changed? If the author is thinking of creation in a literal sense, 
does he not fall back into theories involving an annihilation of the substance 
of bread and an adduction by “re-creation” of Christ’s body? Furthermore, 
certain formulas used by de Baciocchi draw too close to those of Leenhardt, 
who has been deservedly criticized by Catholic authors. 


Art. cit. (supra n. 42) pp. 487 ff. 
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The scriptural point of view governs P. Benoit’s reflections on the Real 
Presence.®> He shows that Christ instituted the Eucharist because He wished 
to remain with men permanently, not only in spirit but in the very body 
that was crucified and arose. Accordingly our Lord is present here and now. 
True, we commemorate His death in line with His injunction, “Do this in 
memory of me.” But Paul tells us that we are to proclaim the Lord’s death 
“yntil He comes.” The Apostle joins the future to the past. 

A fact to stress is that Christ is present to the senses. He who could have 
remained near us simply by the spiritual presence of faith, chose instead to 
make His presence perceptible and tangible. The words which explain the 
significance of His death will remain forever in our minds; but to sustain 
these words in a striking way, He gives us the bread and wine which are 
seen with the eyes, grasped by the hands, tasted on the palate. 

Yet the Eucharistic bread and wine are far more than symbols; they are 
really the body and blood of Jesus Christ, who is physically present in them 
to be our food. Salvation is found on this concrete and realist plane. In 
biblical revelation the only genuine salvation is that of the soul along with 
its body; the one cannot be saved without the other. This way of thinking— 
Semitic, not Greek—is essential if we are to understand the Incarnation, 
the redemption, and the sacramental economy. The Word assumed a human 
body to take in hand the whole man, body and soul, and to refashion him 
completely, body and soul. He puts His own body as well as His soul in con- 
tact with ours, to make us share in His passage from death to life. To 
establish such contact and to exercise such influence on each man even in 
his body, Christ uses the perceptible, physical means we call sacraments. 
In the Eucharist, the central sacrament, Christ’s very body in its fulness as 
source of grace, not merely an action of that body, comes to us, through the 
most intimate and lasting contact possible in this life, the assimilation of 
food. 

This demands that the bread and wine received should be truly the flesh 
and blood of the Lord; in the Eucharist He is really present. How can bread 
and wine become the Saviour’s body and blood? We believe it because we 
believe in the Word. He tells us that this is His body, that this is His blood. 
His word is all-powerful and creative; if He wishes this bread to give us 
really His body, He has the power to bring this about. His words at the 
Supper are not an announcement but a decision. He does not merely state 
that the bread is His body; He decrees that this must come to pass, that it 
has come to pass. His speech does not come after the event; it brings the 
event to pass, by giving to the bread and wine a new value. 


% “The Holy Eucharist—II,” Scripture 9 (1957) 1-14. 
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Is it possible to scrutinize this mystery further in an endeavor to explain 
it to the rational mind? The effort to do so is legitimate. In Catholic par. 
lance, the substance of the bread and wine is changed into the substance 
of the body and blood, whereas the accidents remain the same. The Church 
has sanctioned this formulation by speaking of transubstantiation. What 
these philosophical notions mean in the end is that the bread and wine, 
consecrated by Christ, in a certain sense remain as they were in the old 
order of things, while at the same time they become something more, be- 
cause they are elevated to the new eschatological order. What they are now 
so transcends what they were before that this loses its significance. The 
traditional dogmatic formula, expressed in terms of a philosophy of nature, 
retains its value; yet we may rethink and deepen it in terms of biblical 
thought, which is more clearly understood today. Biblical thought is con- 
cerned with the transition from the old era of sin and death to thesera of 
salvation and life. This transition, first made by our Lord in His own person 
from the cross to Easter morning, He brings to pass in the bread and wine, 
that He may bring it to pass in those who partake of them with faith. 

In the Eucharist we do not receive Christ alone. His is a collective presence; 
He carries in Himself the whole of mankind of which He is the head. By 
clothing Himself in our “body of flesh,” He assumed all the descendants of 
the first Adam to reconcile them with the Father (Col 1:22); when He arose 
as the second Adam, the whole of the new humanity, a regenerated stoct, 
just and holy (Rom 5:12-19; 1 Cor 15:45-49; Eph 4: 22-24), came out with 
Him from the tomb. In Christ’s humanity all men who are saved are closely 
united, body and soul, in the same new life. 

However, although the work of redemption is perfect and final, it is ac- 
complished in our Lord only in principle; it still needs to be applied to all 
individual men in successive generations through time and space. The risen 
Christ must touch every man who comes into this world, and He does so 
through faith and the sacraments of faith. By physical contact He incor- 
porates the faithful, even their bodies, into Himself. He makes them the 
members of His body (1 Cor 6:15; 12:27; Eph 5:30). Christians are Christ’s 
members because their bodies are joined to His body in the same risen life, 
still hidden for them but already quite real (Col 3:1-4). 

The implications of this doctrine are clear. Since this sacrament gives us 
Christ’s body, it unites us to all our brethren whom it bears within itself 
(1 Cor 10:16 f.). It is this Eucharistic body that was first called the ‘“‘mys- 
tical body”; the expression was afterwards applied to the Church because 
it consummates the union of Christians with Christ. In this Eucharistic 
body we meet our brethren, united by the love of Christ, and that is why 
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the Eucharist is the sacrament, the source, and the nourishment of char- 
ity. 

From all these reflections Benoit draws two important consequences 
concerning the sacrifice of the Church and Christ’s abiding presence. The 
Eucharist is a sacrifice because it renders Christ’s body and blood present 
in the very act of His immolation. The Mass renews the cross on our altars. 
Jesus is present, “living always to make intercession on their behalf” (Heb 
7:25). 

Indeed, Benoit goes further and says that the Mass adds something to 
the cross. In one sense it adds nothing. It is the same sacrifice already per- 
fectly realized. Yet, by the Master’s order, the Church renews it; there 
must be a reason for this. In the first place, the Mass adds to the cross a 
concrete application in time and space. On the cross Christ merited all the 
ben@its of pardon and life needed for the salvation of mankind; but these 
benefits must be communicated to everyone, in the time and place of each 
one’s life. The Mass renders Christ’s sacrifice present to all generations and 
assures its ubiquity. Nothing is added to Christ’s words and actions except 
the words and actions of one of His ministers, which avail only because 
Christ acts through them. 

Yet something else is added: the offering made by the Church, the active 
contribution to the sacrifice by the priest who celebrates and by the faith- 
ful who are present. They join to Christ’s work a human participation He 
desires. He has finished His work but does not wish to apply its benefits to 
them without their co-operation. That is why He gives His whole sacrifice 
to His Church. The fruits of the Redeemer’s one sacrifice are communicated 
to the redeemed by the saving contact established with them in their ac- 
tive response. 

A final consequence is the abiding presence of Christ’s body and blood 
in our midst. They are given to us in the act of sacrifice. Protestants admit 
the more or less symbolical presence of the Saviour’s body and blood in the 
bread and wine only at the moment of the action by which they are given. 
The sacramental realism of the Catholic faith goes much farther. Christ 
does not take bread and wine as ephemeral modes of expression. His sacri- 
ficial act ceases no more; His body and blood are constantly offered, 
and constantly radiate life. If the frail support of the bread and wine dis- 
appears by Communion or corruption, the presence of the body and blood 
ceases; but as long as this support continues, the presence is maintained. 
Even after the Communion the Church preserves the consecrated species, 
to feed her children apart from the time of Mass if need arises, and also to 
offer to this presence a cult which prolongs that of the Mass. This custom 
of reservation is as ancient as it is universal in the Church. It is fully justi- 
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fied by our faith in the permanent presence. It satisfies our Lord’s desire to 
remain always with us and gives to innumerable Christians a source of 
spiritual strength ever at hand. 

J. Coppens® feels that he can subscribe to this synthesis almost entirely. 
Yet he experiences some misgivings about Benoit’s effort to make the doc- 
trine of transubstantiation more palatable to the non-Catholic or scientific 
mind by appealing to an elevation to a new order. Benoit’s aim of rethinking 
and deepening the traditional dogmatic formula in terms of biblical thought 
is scarcely realized by merely transferring it to the eschatological era. 

After his review and criticisms of recent opinions on the theology of the 
Eucharist, Fr. Coppens briefly states his own position.” He rightly holds 
that in every attempt to explain the Eucharist the point of departure must 
be the bread and wine, not the body and blood of Christ; for Christ Him- 
self is not attained directly by the power of the sacramental words, and more- 
over the glorious body of Christ is immutable, beyond the reach of any 
action of this world. Consequently no theory that imagines an adduction 
or a re-creation of Christ’s body has any chance of offering a satisfactory 
explanation. The sacramental action must affect something in the bread 
and wine that escapes sense perception in such a way as to leave intact the 
real permanence of their perceptible qualities, and this transcends space. 
This something is the substance. Since we do not have a perfectly adequate 
notion of substance, we should not desire to make it too precise. Such lack 
of precision does not raise a new difficulty; on the contrary, it shelters the 
dogma from theories which risk involving us in false and even ridiculous 
mysteries begotten of the imagination. The notion of conversion attaining 
substance authorizes us to discard theories that fancied annihilation of the 
bread and re-creation or adduction of Christ’s body. 

Even in the light of a good theology of substance and substantial change, 
the mystery remains. The important thing is that the Christian knows he 
is in the current of a tradition going back to the Church of the Fathers and 
apostles, and thereby to the teaching of Jesus. Coppens thinks that one 
element of the mystery could be eliminated if we did not have to admit 
Christ’s qguantitas dimensiva in the Eucharist, and expresses a desire that 
speculative theologians would further investigate the possibility of not re- 
quiring under the species the formal presence of the quantilas dimensiva in- 
separably associated with the substance. This seems to be a vain hope; 
theologians who have meditated deeply on the doctrine developed by St. 
Thomas in the Summa 3, q. 76, and in parallel passages of his other works, 


56 Art. cit. (supra n. 42) pp. 495-98. 
% Tbid., pp. 498-505. 
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can hardly be expected to see any chance of success in such a weary under- 
taking. Coppens regains a more solid footing when he remarks that he does 
not cherish the illusion that any presentation of the teaching on transub- 
stantiation, no matter how biblical or up-to-date, could readily convince 
non-Catholic scientists or philosophers of the Catholic position. 

He brings his reflections to a close with a consideration that may also 
serve to terminate this survey. Scholastic theologians and their modern 
successors often declare that, without claiming to demonstrate dogmas or 
to prove their positive intelligibility, they are in a position to show that 
nothing in the faith imposes an adherence to beliefs which are repugnant 
to reason. Biblical people are more reserved. They are less confident of 
human reason, and particularly they distrust theological reasoning. They 
think that by returning to the sources they can find dogmatic formulations 
which are more vague, less precise, and consequently less exposed to rea- 
son’s criticisms, thus permitting a greater freedom of views and diverging 
explanations. 

In the opinion of Coppens, the theologian has the best chance of stating 
and defining the dogmas of our faith if he tries to achieve a harmonious 
accord between the Scholastic and the biblico-patristic tendencies. Exclu- 
sive cultivation of one or other of these two tendencies runs the risk of issuing 
in new forms of extremist fads. By drawing inspiration from both tendencies 
at once, the speculative and the positive, the theologian can best promote 
an understanding of the “mystery of faith.” 

Readers acquainted with the vast amount of good work done in theology 
these latter years may wonder what, if not that, theologians have been 
trying to do and are doing. 


St. Mary’s College, Kansas CyriL VoLLERT, S.J. 








NOTES 


NEWMAN ON NICAEA 


Cardinal Newman describes in the first part of The Arians of the Fourth 
Century the marvelous experiment of the Christians of the third century. 
Chiefly at Alexandria and under the influence of Origen, Christians had 
been carrying on a dialogue with their non-Christian contemporaries. New- 
man writes of this effort and of its culmination at Nicaea in the height of 
the Arian storm, a paradoxical and complex culmination. He writes of the 
leading ideas that guided the third-century experiment in dialogue, of its 
methods, its conditions, its fruit, its perishing. By the end of the next cen- 
tury, Arianism had grown so as to seem to dominate the Christian world, 
at least in the East; a great saint cried out in anguish: ‘Has all the world 
gone Arian?” Furthermore, there was a resurgence of pagan thought and 
Jewish thought; a syncretic naturalism kept pace with Arianism. Had some- 
thing gone wrong at Alexandria? Had the effort to leaven pagan thought 
with the news of Christ only ended in the loaf neutralizing the leaven? 

Newman does not think so; quite the contrary. It was Alexandria that 
remained the living center of tradition and of faith through a most ad- 
venturous century. It was Alexandria’s sons who seemed to possess a ma- 
ture and daring faith, vigorous through past efforts to understand itself and 
to express itself to nonbelievers. 

Newman sees that the Oriental Church of the fourth century was at a 
parting of the ways; thanks, perhaps, to Tertullian’s speculative originality, 
the West had already entered on the new path. Human intelligence was 
making its demands upon Scripture and the tradition of the early genera- 
tions. Memories of the apostolic testimony were less and less vivid; like a 
questioning adolescent, the young Church was beginning to reflect upon 
its origins—not to love them less, but more suitably to its maturing needs. 
Repetition of the words of Scripture or of the Fathers did not always suf- 
fice to answer questions. Clarifications were asked; contradictory passages 
or interpretations were pointed out. Strangely, Newman remarks, the 
bishops hesitated to supply the needed guidance. The lively advantages of 
primitive adherence to tradition appealed to them immensely. To venture 
explanations in unprecedented words might seem a departure; not to, 
might prove more costly still; hesitation itself was a risk. 

How was Alexandria prepared for such an unforeseen crisis? Extremely 
well, finds Newman. Since the second century, Clement’s great efforts to 
understand his new faith in the light of his thorough knowledge of Greek 
philosophy and letters had been lending flexibility to the Christian mind. 
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Origen’s efforts to explain the faith to nonbelievers and to teach the sciences 
and arts to his Christian students helped create an intellectual charity, keen- 
ness, and dedication to honesty and meaning. The nonbelievers themselves, 
as Origen confesses, inspired the breadth of his efforts by their questions. 

Three main ideas guided the Alexandrian approach to dialogue. The first 
of these was that Jesus Christ was not just one way to understand existence 
among many ways: Jesus Christ was at the end of all ways, and the fulness 
of all. Signs of Him were everywhere. The pagan nations had the discoveries 
of intelligence. The Jews had a written law and a progressively meaningful 
national history. Christ is the full Word and the perfect Image of all that 
the Creator meant to say in creation and in history. The second idea was 
a conclusion from this first one. If Christ by His very being spoke of the 
intimacy and love at the center of creation, and all other lines of thought 
more or less approached the same center, then all the arts and attainments 
of human culture opened upon the brink of revelation. There was a vast 
distance between natural and supernatural, but not a contradiction. The 
arts can ready an apostle for his own fuller reception of Christ; they can 
enable him, as with stepping stones, slowly to lead others near to Him. Only 
in abstraction is creation divided between natural and supernatural. Actu- 
ally, God is everywhere, and the Christian ought not to let perish any skill 
or any effort that might come upon His traces. Origen spoke of this Christian 
hunger for the joy of understanding in every event and in every place as 
“Let Him kiss me with the kisses of His mouth!” 

The third idea of the Alexandrian catechetics concerned methodology, a 
methodology based on keen insight into the workings of the human mind. 
The mind does not grasp things all at once; there are things that are too 
high for it, which must be approached gradually. Still again, the mind does 
not assimilate things all at once, even when it has grasped the core of the 
idea; a long time is required for newly accepted ideas to work their way 
deeply and effectively into a man’s patterns of judgment and of action. Fur- 
thermore, until they work their way there, the man does not habitually and 
easily see according to the new ideas; his judgments do not yet feel their 
entire force. There are blind spots and inconsistencies. Growth into the Chris- 
tian faith, then, must be a slow affair. Not only ought its highest reaches, 
which are so humanly incredible as to sound like myth or rank abuse of 
mind, to be kept as jealously guarded secrets from the public eye, but can- 
didates for baptism must by moral seriousness give proof of ever more ardent 
intellectual hunger and capacity. Pearls ought not be thrown’ before 
swine, nor real gestures of divine love be opened to men whose response 
could be no more than merely notional. 
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From this idea of the discursiveness of man’s mind and of the effect of 
moral habit upon the hungers and capacities of man’s mind sprang the two 
fundamental principles of the Alexandrian catechetics: the “discipline of the 
secret” and the “economy.” The discipline of the secret was the public s- 
lence established around the great mysteries of the faith: the life of the 
Trinity, the life of the Eucharist. Not that Christianity was to be secretive 
or clannish; far from it! But that the very outward-going ardor of the Chris- 
tian sprang from and was for the sake of a cherished and precious fruth. He 
would not risk statement where it could not be understood. Truth, he knew, 
is not an all-at-once acquisition; it is a discipline; it is a thing grown into; 
it is a goal labored for—a goal ever ahead of any earthly attainment. Mor- 
ally, then, the neophyte must right himself so as to see life unselfishly; 
intellectually, he must mount slowly, reality by reality, so as to reach to 
the fullest of his capabilities a grasp of the inner force and movement of 
existence as the Lord revealed it. It is important to note that the moral 
path and the intellectual path lead to the same point. Both end in the vision 
that sacrificial love is the highest lesson of human life. As unselfish, unneces- 
sary, creative love was the moving force of all things even in the bosom of 
the Creator, so in His Image, Jesus Christ, the sacrificial love symbolized 
by the cross is the fulfilment of the Old Law, the whole being of the New, 
the Alpha, the Omega. Asceticism, theology, even “pagan” speculation and 
art begin and end in the same point: the compassion and love that harmo- 
nize men with the movement of reality. 

Secondly, the “economy” was a pedagogical restraint in meting out the 
secret, the “good news.”’ God Himself had taken centuries. Each man would 
repeat in himself the slow discipleship of the chosen people. The catechist 
would judge by prudence and sympathy when next to reveal another as- 
pect or ascend another step. ‘Linked to our listeners,” said St. Augustine 
generations later, ‘with a brother’s, a father’s, and a mother’s love.” The 
pivotal principle of the economy was this: in every statement the catechist 
should strive for substantial truth, but he should not burden the listener 
with more than he can bear. The adherence to substantial truth assured 
intellectual integrity throughout the instruction; the measured presentation 
assured real communication. With nonbelievers, then, the catechist would 
lead towards the sort of thing that raises further questions—just beyond 
the listener’s ken. With beginners, he would encourage always more intense 
moral repentance and familiarity with the Lord and the perspective of eter- 
nity; this alone required a great revision of values and of judgments. With 
the newly baptized, the catechist could proceed to instruct in the inner, 
sacramental life of the Church. With the proven, he would begin to sketch 
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the humanly incredible intimacy of the Eucharistic and Trinitarian life 
upon which the Christian was entering. 

The discipline of the secret and the economy, of course, were delicate 
instruments. Toward the end of the third century, Newman notes, they were 
already being rendered less and less effective. Apostates divulged the mys- 
teries; pagan theatres picked them up and laughed at them; a renascent 
Jewish intellectualism flatly opposed them. Further, the informal, pruden- 
tial instructions of the “economy” began to precipitate aberrations. For 
there had been no insistent use of a uniform creed. There was Scripture, it 
is true, appealed to in support of what was taught; there were traditional 
formulas of faith—even as those that appear already in the Acts and in St. 
Paul. Still, what was taught was as yet informal, free, aimed at provoking 
understanding rather than at ensuring uniformity. The appeal to the past, 
whether to Scripture or to the Fathers, thus brought with it many difficulties 
as understandings increasingly diverged. 

W. K. Wimsatt has written recently, in The Verbal Icon, of the many- 
levelledness of language and of the origins of modern literary studies in the 
problems presented by the many-levelledness of the language of Christian 
revelation. The ambiguities of language in the communication of revealed 
data are at the very heart of the problem of revealed religion. Fourth-cen- 
tury Alexandria had gradually to face that problem. Apostasy and heresy, 
as well as simply the effort to express the data of faith and one’s understand- 
ing of it, soon illustrated the fact that the data responded differently ac- 
cording to what was sought from it. The more one appealed to the words 
of Scripture or the Fathers as the font of his faith, the more he found him- 
himself leaving these words behind to search for reasons supporting his 
way of taking them. This is an irony familiar to all students of verbal art. 
Words are, after all, nothing but sounds or written marks; only a living mind 
in some sort of unison with the living mind that spoke or wrote the words 
makes the words come to life as understood. The union of living minds is the 
reality. Hence, as the living spirit of apostolic times waned from Christian 
memories, and as the once-guarded mysteries of the Church came more and 
more under public gaze and abuse, at the very same time appeal to the words 
of Scripture or the Fathers was losing its immediate cogency. A union of 
minds was no longer present or so fervent; similar interpretations could no 
longer be expected. 

Problems of interpretation were keen. Scripture, for example, is full of 
hard sayings: “If thy right eye scandalize thee, pluck it out.” “This is my 
Body. ... This is my Blood.” “Love your enemies.” By what rule could 
Christians determine when to take these sayings literally and when only 
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allegorically? Newman explains how Arius, talented cleric expelled for his 
teaching from Alexandria but received at Antioch, made the establishing 
of any such rule impossible. Arius had been trained in sophistics, in dialectic, 
whose characteristic marks were a corrosive questioning that attended on 
no answer and an irreverent dryness that thrived on notions, not on living 
faith. Arius used allegory to flee direct statement, direct statement to cut 
short a higher meaning. He rendered Scripture and tradition helpless by 
approaching them not as data but as occasions for dispute. Having the offen- 
sive, as heresy always does, Arius had the more colorful role: to appear su- 
perior and more perceptive, he only had to keep moving. 

The Alexandrians had put their trust in two things: in dialogue with non- 
believers and, implicitly, in reverence. Reverence assured a habit of mind 
that could grow from seriousness to seriousness, from lower notions to ever 
more difficult ones, much as the Jewish nation had grown under the patient 
pedagogy of the Revealer Himself. Reverence assuredacanon of interpre- 
tation. There is a primary meaning of Scripture and tradition; it is the 
business of the seeker for truth to listen for it—to listen for all the intelligible 
echoes of the spoken word, or contextual meanings of the written word, and 
to slight none of them. The mind of the believer would have to be docile to 
figure and to fulfilment, to fact and to symbol, to rite and to historic-eternal 
significance. Somewhere in the possibilities of the data lay the fulness of 
meaning; revelation had not come to leave men once more in a morass of 
skepticism and conflict. Reverence made it possible for dialogue to bear 
fruit. But the appeal of Arius to the multitudes, the winning stature of his 
moral personality as he openly questioned received interpretations, the popu- 
lar songs he wrote to be laughingly hummed and sung by the crowds, the 
advantage he took of the insufficient accuracy in the Fathers’ economic 
method of explanation—these rendered dialogue impossible. Not search for 
understanding but polemic began to occupy men’s minds. 

Sixty years before the storm began to break, Origen had detected the 
trend toward sophism, literalism, and flight from meaning. He loved the 
realization that revelation was mystery: that is, was given from above, was 
introduction into a secret finally exceeding human questioning. He shrank 
from reducing mystery to mere human dialectic or, worse, mere words. For 
when it is, Christ and God cannot help becoming humanized and anthro- 
pomorphized. The groundwork of the Arian heresy was already laid in its 
methodology. On the other hand, the very adequacy of the Alexandrian 
methodology—its awareness of the transcendence of the mystery, of the 
discursiveness of the human mind, of the relation of moral unselfishness to 
objective vision—made its students cautious of logicism, lovers of under- 
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standing. Because they loved understanding, they were creative: loyal to 
tradition by forging new terms to carry it beyond the impasse of verbal and 
notional controversy. 

What method, then, would the Alexandrians use with Arius? Alexandria 
had trained up a corps of first-rate intelligences, Gregory, Athenodorus, 
Dionysius, Alexander, Athanasius; and more, men of high seriousness. They 
saw the need for a change in the Church’s presentation of her belief: a change 
not because the best thing but because the required thing. The Church would 
have to decide on a nonscriptural, nontraditional word to express what she 
understood of the Son of God. The Church needed a public creed, a creed 
based not on ambiguities but on understanding, exact understanding, of 
what the Lord had revealed. The Church of the councils would have to come 
into being as the maturing continuator of the Church of the secret and of 
the economy. The Arians were saying that Christ was the Son of God, but 
not really of the substance of God—not really God. Very well, then, is this 
what the Church believed or not? Exact understanding, new words or old— 
this is what the Alexandrians were in effect demanding. The courageous de- 
cision-making of the councils had begun. 

Still, the adventure did not begin without a great deal of hesitation. New- 
man relates how even after Nicaea the issue was not clear nor the decision 
firm. No man sat back and planned the development of doctrine; it took 
place, tremulously, on an ad hoc basis. Newman remarks the unexpected 
fact that the majority of the bishops seem to have resisted the credal devel- 
opment; the people supported it. He cites the chiding that Hilary and Gre- 
gory of Nazianzus give their fellow bishops. He also narrates some of the mo- 
tives that made authorities hesitate: some were willing to countenance am- 
biguity; some tried their own interpretations; some did not recognize the 
issue as a crisis of understanding; some hated to see the old order, an order 
of such simplicity and acceptance, pass away. A creed would mean saying 
all at once what habits of mind could grow into only gradually. A creed 
would mean formalism and would perhaps encourage an exterior logic, a no- 
tionalism, where until now the secret and the economy had encouraged solid, 
slow, and growing comprehension. Scripture and tradition might lose their 
sacredness and their provocativeness. The way might be opened to all sorts of 
departures. 

The realities of the human mind and the courageous convictions of Ath- 
anasius and of later men like him triumphed at Nicaea and thereafter. Yet 
Christians have continued over the centuries to hesitate about the signifi- 
cance of creeds as against Scripture and tradition, of understanding as 
against faith, of theology as against personal commitment. What, then, 
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was entailed in this venture at Nicaea? Newman was one of the very first, 
in other books than the historical survey we have been so far considering, 
to wrestle with the question consciously and significantly. In his Essay 
on the Development of Christian Doctrine he wrestled with the fact of de- 
velopment, saw the roots of the fact in the discursiveness of the human 
mind, and offered as a hypothesis a number of criteria for distinguishing 
true development from departure or betrayal. In his Grammar of Assent 
he strove hard to delineate the great psychological-intellectual difference 
between “notional assents” and truly self-committing “real assents’””—try- 
ing to capture the elusive difference between formal, logical ways of know- 
ing, and living, self-involving ways. The problem of creeds with their in- 
creasingly scientized expressions, capable of glib repetition and even glib 
mental assent, and the slow economy of living growth in understanding 
plagued his thinking insistently. 

Can an advance be made in Newman’s formulation of the issue? It seems 
that the modern sciences offer now a better analogy for the development of 
doctrine than they did in Newman’s day. True, in any time there are dif- 
ferences between scientific progress and dogmatic development. The fund 
of data for the sciences grows even faster than the development of scientific 
theory; but the data of revelation are complete since the death of the last 
apostle. And there are other differences. But the modern sciences have 
forced on modern life an opposition similar to the one between theology and 
faith. The sciences and the humanities seem to be at war. Science seems 
inhuman, abstract, lifeless—much as theology does. The artists rail equally 
at scientists and at theologians. Life, existence, concrete man! Away with 
your abstractions and logical missing of the point! Einstein’s notion of rela- 
tivity ought to have given the artists—and the scientists—a hint about the 
fallacy that is causing their discomfort. Fr. Bernard Lonergan, for one, has 
caught the hint. The fallacy lies in overlooking the different levels and roles 
of human life and understanding. A science or theology that includes an 
inadequate philosophy of man does fall into inhuman and unrealistic notion- 
alism, into mere abstractions and systematization and logic. But a science or 
theology grounded in an accurate conception of its own role in human under- 
standing, even while it will remain abstract and systematic and rigorously 
logical, is the safeguard most worthy of intelligent men for the less rigorous 
roles and levels of human understanding. Einsteinian relativity has power- 
fully illustrated that the concern of the sciences (and of theology) is with 
the very abstract relations of things among themselves, not with the relations 
of things to the observer. Science and theology leave the concrete observer 
behind. He gathers the data, he even creates the first formulation of scien- 
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tific questions in terms of partly abstract, partly concrete methods of classi- 
fication and division of predicaments. But the longer the scientific process 
moves onward, the more it leaves behind the concrete reference points of 
the observer. Thus modern mathematical physics seems so “dehumanizing.” 
Thus, too, the definitions of the Vatican Council seem so dreadfully abstract 
and far removed from the definitions of Scripture or the Fathers. The art- 
ists are misled by this different goal and method; they shout “unreal” where 
they mean “‘uncongenial.” In short, the scientific and theological approach 
to reality is quite real: it aims to attain things in their relations among 
themselves. The other human approaches include ourselves in their perspec- 
tive, and of course that is more congenial to us, even though less satisfying 
to a restless science. 

On the other hand, not every approach to science and theology is valid 
and real: the Arian approach was not. Again, Whitehead has pointed out 
that a materialist, mechanical philosophy of man is inadequate to account 
for recent scientific progress: the mechanist world of simple location and 
time must give way to a world view of complex relations in process and in 
movement. Lonergan has pointed out, further, that a notional, merely logi- 
cal epistemology is inadequate to account for the process of knowing as for 
the process of being. The creative act of understanding leaps above logic, 
as life seems to leap above mechanism; and no amount of mere conceptualiz- 
ing is the equal of a single penetrating grasp of necessity that illuminates 
and vivifies both mind and data. (A student may handle the definition of a 
circle, or a catechism definition, superbly, by scrupulous attention to the 
laws of noncontradiction, and never once achieve an understanding of why 
the definition must be as it is.) Concepts, logic, dialectic are at best mere 
instruments—the mechanism, as it were. They by no means account for the 
full and living dynamism of intelligence. Alone they lead eventually to death. 

The notion of things as related to themselves and that of things as re- 
lated to us seem much more pointed, then, than Newman’s “notional assent” 
and “real assent” for getting at the heart of the difference between theology 
and belief, or science and the arts. For it seems that Newman’s “notional 
assent” describes the notions of theology and science prevalent in the nine- 
teenth century, preoccupied as men were with the merely logical-conceptual 
activity of our minds, not at all the whole scientific activity; it describes, 
in short, a conceptualist approach to science—a most common one, but to- 
day clearly an inadequate one. Newman’s “‘real assent” likewise seems too 
vague today. It includes three activities of the mind: not only the living 
act of understanding common to science and to ordinary knowledge of all 
kinds, but also the self-consciousness that scrutinizes one’s own relation to 
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the reality to be affirmed, and the practical demands of that relation. New- 
man, in short, posed the problem of scientific theology and living faith in 
the face of a conceptualist science that was based on the merely logical prin- 
ciple of noncontradiction and not on the search for understanding. His psy- 
chological acuity led him to transcend that basis and to offer tools of analy- 
sis that are highly fruitful, directive, and yet hard to handle. 

Newman deserves immense credit for focusing our attention in the right 
direction; a sign of his stature is that the issue posed at Nicaea is even to- 
day very difficult to resolve. All the more understandably, of course, the 
men who wrestled with the issue in the fourth century could hardly see ex- 
actly what it was they fought; much less could they lay out a methodology 
for resolving it. Thus Nicaea seems to illustrate, at least for Newman, that 
even in learning about itself and its own laws the human mind works slowly. 
Nevertheless, as Newman also saw, the Alexandrians possessed enough light 
to answer to the need of the moment. Rarely does God give more. A creed 
was decided on, with its creative advance. The creed would grow more ex- 
act, more adequate, more abstract, with succeeding councils. The Church 
would seek unity not by a lowest common denominator but by a penetra- 
tion of what revelation had meant, in terms technically elaborated to ex- 
press it. Not human compromise, but the Spirit guiding an authority con- 
scious of its past, insured faithfulness. But of course the roving human mind 
can still find in revelation (and in human knowledge) endless spaces in which 
to travel, countless areas to ignore, balances to omit, meadows to prefer 
exclusively, direction to forget. It is of the nature of the human mind to 
see things only partially; to move gradually from vantage point to vantage 
point; to court first one extreme and then the opposite, back and forth, in 
climbing the ascent of wisdom. And the irreverence or mere logicism of the 
Arian mind is always a threat to each of us en route. 

The statement of a creed is perhaps, at first glance, too psychologically 
like a fence for the undetermined spirit. We hate to relinquish the pleasure of 
loitering where our inclinations lead; we hide then behind our natural in- 
determinateness. And yet a creed is but a statement of data: “This is what 
revelation says.” It expresses data or their understanding in a way not en- 
tirely different from the way physics presents its facts or laws to physicists. 
Data are given precisely because their determination by each man alone is 
so arduous a task that no one of us, perhaps, would resist his own predi- 
lected loitering along the way or have the time or stamina to reach conclu- 
sions. In a world of possibility, determination is a fence; in the world of 
reality, it is the steppingstone of advance. When there is question of the 
inner life of God, in which men are called to share, only a free gift—data—and 
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a living understanding of that gift can enable men to reach with sure and 
gradually fulfilled desire toward unimaginable possession. 

Newman grasped the essentials of what had happened at Nicaea. Dialogue 
had prepared the Alexandrians to appreciate the ins and outs of the human 
mind, and they were not afraid of the intellectual endeavor to understand, 
even though the Arians could quote Scripture and the Fathers on both sides 
of every question. Now that reverence had broken down, dialogue would 
be for a long time impossible. Meanwhile it had given the Church a rich and 
unforgettable experience—an experience which Newman dreamed of making 
actual again. It had helped form two or three generations of men of magni- 
ficent human outlook, not for the sake of earthly culture but for the sake 
of the Lord. They would be faithful to Him, and intelligently so, through 
exile, persecution, betrayals, death. The value of dialogue, then, was not 
that it produced conversions automatically, arrived at conclusions that com- 
pelled embracing of the faith; its chief value seems to have been what it did 
for Christians themselves. It taught them the difficulty of understanding 
the great human significance of the Christian faith, the patience required 
to follow its sweep through the whole of human culture, the insights that 
the questions of unbelievers compel it to struggle for, the flexibility and 
change required for growth. It taught them by experience the gravitational 
pull exerted sideways on the intellect’s straight vision by ill will, disinclina- 
tion, and irreverence. Objectivity, or preparation for the totality of truth, 
isno swift achievement. Faith does not understand itself or express its under- 
standing quickly or with ease or with instant satisfaction for all who hear. 
Growth, as Newman and the Alexandrians saw, is the great law of human 
life. 


New York, N.Y. MicHAEL NOVAK 

















































RECENT PUBLICATIONS IN LITURGY 


Prior to Edmund Bishop’s death in 1917, Englishmen could know vaguely ' 
that a layman of fabulous liturgical erudition, perhaps connected with § he 
Downside Abbey, was nearing the term of life with little of that learning, “ 
in connected fashion, available in English. On the Continent his name wore 
the lustre of researches, liturgical and antiquarian, going back into the at 
1880’s, worked out at the British Museum, and published piecemeal far at 
and wide. In England, now and again, chiefly in connection with some od 


publication by a monk, he would raise the curtain enough to publish some of be 
his notes, with querulous hints of much more in reserve. Nigel Abercrombie, In 
in his new Life,’ quotes a critic of Bishop’s style, that “he seemed to regard he 
clarity as a personal enemy” (p. 346). Luckily he did select some of his 
papers for book publication: death overtook him with the work in proof Fy 
stage; it issued as Liturgica historica (1918). It slights his career as anti- 


. . . . . se 
quarian to view him, as I do, as liturgist only. e 
Students found the book both precious and puzzling. Its opening chapter, ta 


“On the Genius of the Roman Rite,” a paper read to historians in 1889, so hi 
took popular fancy that its key concept, sobriety, has since passed into 
general usage. His masterly paper, “On the Earliest Roman Mass Book, 
the Gelasian,” is as irrefutable now as in 1894; his handling of the early af 
texts of the Canon of the Mass still holds first place in all later treatments 


a 
of it. These and similar papers made Bishop the British bulldog in liturgy, : 
finding facts and holding on. e 

But the story of his life has heretofore been sealed. He was a self-educated ol 


man who at one time or another over a period of thirty years and more was Cc 
cherished consultant of such widely differing correspondents as Traube and 


Dobschiitz, Delehaye and Achille Ratti; a layman who wanted to be a : 
Benedictine and took such a lead in the scholarly reorganization of the t] 
congregation in England; a convert, clinging to the faith amid the recurring B 
sorrow of seeing those dear to him fall away. A stranger or more steadfast p 


vigil of “‘confessional scholarship” (p. 252) could scarcely be imagined than 
the task set for him by Lord Acton when Bishop became a Catholic in 1867 d 


at the age of twenty-one. a 

Edmund was the youngest—and always sickly—child born to a non- I 
Conformist innkeeper of Totnes, Devonshire, in May, 1846. He lost his s 
father when he was five, his mother when he was seventeen. Much of his f 


schooling had been in Belgium, so that French was as natural to him as 





1 Nigel Abercrombie, The Life and Work of Edmund Bishop. London: Longmans, 1959. 
Pp. xv + 539. 70s. 
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English. Further formal education being beyond the orphan’s reach, he 
took an examination for a clerkship in the Department of Education. 
While waiting for his eighteenth birthday to qualify for the appointment, 
he worked with elderly Thomas Carlyle, helping him decipher his manu- 
script—a portent here of the future. 

From 1864, then, to 1886 Bishop had his “office hours” from 11 to 5 
at the Department of Education, but also always had “business hours” 
at the nearby British Museum. The dream Lord Acton gave him of perfect 
scholarship as his layman’s contribution in the service of the Church would 
be, in his case, liturgical and antiquarian scholarship he sought to enrich. 
In 1886 he resigned on pension and tried to become a Benedictine, but neither 
health nor temperament fitted him for community life. His pension sufficed 
for existence, and so he worked at the British Museum the rest of his life. 
His familiar place in the Reading Room was known to regular visitors; not 
seldom one saw foreign scholars hovering near, drawn to England to take 
counsel with a self-educated genius. Some of his stout workbooks have been 
incorporated into the Museum manuscripts, but most of his papers and 
his books form a special collection at Downside, ipse animo monachus his 
tomb there asserts. 

His incomparable mastery of his field gave him historical imagination, 
affording insight into manifold allied areas, as many came to learn and 
appreciate. The most striking instance of this has to do with the difficult 
matter of Anglican orders. “Bishop received from Leo XIII,” states Aber- 
crombie in this connection, “the distinction of a gold medal, in recognition 
of his timely and effective services and of his unflagging devotion to the 
Catholic cause” (p. 266). Cardinal Gasquet had told most of the story; this 
is just the last word. 

On the same trip to Rome Bishop made a discovery in the Vatican Library 
that was revolutionary in our knowledge of the Gregorian Sacramentary. 
But since the matter has not yet passed into the manuals, to isolate the 
precise problem requires explanation. 

The obscurity surrounding the early history of the Roman Mass is partly 
due to hazardous handling of the documents by the editors. The then 
“standard” edition of the “Gregorian Sacramentary” was in Muratori’s 
Liturgia Romana vetus, first issued in 1773. With inconceivable rearrange- 
ment of its books, this presented a Mass book for the year, supposedly 
found in Vatican codex Reg. 355. Actually the codex was Reg. 337. Sub- 
sequent searchers, on asking for the number given by Muratori and finding 
nothing in it that matched Muratori’s book, generally assumed that the 
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codex had got lost. In the absence of the manuscript Msgr. Duchesne was 
very emphatic in his Origins, which first appeared in 1889, in building his 
theory on a wrong supposition. 

In groping for some clue to the tangled history of the Roman Mass, 
Bishop noted in his copy of Ernest Ranke’s work on the pericope system, 
acquired in 1879, his suspicion that the precise incidence of the Sunday 
Masses might disclose the dates of the documents in question (p. 98). By 
1888 he had elaborated some notes on the matter, hinting that the change 
made under Charlemagne was replacing the older Gelasian Sacramentary 
by the Gregorian (p. 100). By 1893 and 1894 he had put much of his data 
into print on “The Oldest Roman Mass-book.” After sketching the matter 
as he then saw it, Abercrombie states: “No word of this account requires 
to be changed sixty years later, to take account of subsequent research” 
(p. 203). To return now to the Vatican Library. 

By Bishop’s simple device of asking for the codex under its right signature, 
it was fetched at once. Instead of being the work sent to Charlemagne as 
the Gregorian Sacramentary, it was that Sacramentary as supplemented 
and added to by Alcuin. The codex (p. 213) 








proved to be a half a century younger than the old scholars had rated it: for the 
Pope ‘Hadrian’ whose name is to be found in the Exultet prayer for Holy Saturday 
in this manuscript was a Hadrian who came after a ‘Nicholas,’ whose name had 
stood there before... . 

On examination, the manuscript was found to be arranged differently from 
Muratori’s print; the part of the Sacramentary that preceded Alcuin’s preface 
Hucusque and the supplement—that is, the portion presented as Hadrian’s 
Gregorianum—included everything that Duchesne had desiderated . . . except 
for any series of masses precisely affected to the Sundays after Epiphany and 
Pentecost. 


Here Bishop was proved right on his clue of the Sunday Masses. By a rare 
piece of complementary fortune he was able to examine on his way home 
from Rome, in the Library of Cambrai, a genuine Hadrianum without Sup- 
plement (p. 219). In Rome he saw what the book sent to Charles was not; 
in Cambrai he saw what it was. 

Bishop’s luminous approach to what we might call the religious psychology 
of his early English ancestors underlies his long “Liturgical Note in Illus- 
tration of the Book of Cerne” in The Prayer Book of Aedeluald the Bishop 
edited by Kuypers (1902). Along with Fr. (later Card.) Gasquet, who 
published The Bosworth Psalter in 1908, Bishop printed calendar studies 
that constitute pioneer work in that field. The whole range of contrast of 
Eastern versus Western liturgy is his theme in his 160-page Appendix of 
“Observations on the Liturgy of Narsai,” published with Dom Connolly's 
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ne was Liturgical Homilies of Narsai (1909). The effect of these publications was 
ing his his invitation that year to serve as a Vice President of the Henry Bradshaw 
Society along with Msgr. (later Card.) Mercati. In that high company we 


Mass, may leave him in the evening of his life. 
ystem, “It is pleasant to be able to record,” states Abercrombie, “that, of the 
unday three works of scholarship Bishop wanted to see completed before all 


3). By else, the Gregorian Sacramentary (for a second time in England) and the 
hange Eighth-Century Gelasian are among the books in preparation for the Henry 
ntary Bradshaw Society; while the Barberini Euchology is in hand” (p. 491). 


5 com Little by little in the last quarter century the Hippolytan story took on 


natte: ° yr © 

al the form given by Jungmann is his Early Liturgy (p. 53): 

arch” Hippolytus was a presbyter of the Roman Church at the beginning of the third 
century. He wrote a number of works—all in Greek, of course, for that was still 

ature, the language of the Roman clergy. These writings of his, in the main exegetical 

me as and apologetic, won him renown. However, because of his teaching regarding the 


ented Trinity, he became embroiled in a conflict with Pope Zephyrinus. The dispute 
grew more embittered when, after the death of Zephyrinus (217), not Hippolytus 
but Callistus, a former slave, was elected to succeed to the papacy. To the theolog- 


or the ical disagreement was now added a quarrel over matters of penitential discipline, 
urday with Hippolytus sponsoring a stricter point of view. Finally there ensued an open 
e had break; Hippolytus allowed himself to be chosen by his followers as an anti-pope. 


But when a new persecution of the Christians broke out in 235, Hippolytus, as one 
"from of the heads of the Church, was deported to the mines of Sardinia, along with Pope 
reface Pontianus. Both died soon afterwards. From the fact that Hippolytus was vener- 
irian’s ated in the Roman Church as a martyr—a fact attested to by the oldest sources— 
xcept we may rightly conclude that before his death he returned to the unity of the 
y and Church. 


Nothing in this narrative goes unexamined, and little of it passes un- 
challenged, in J. M. Hanssens’ stately volume on the Hippolytan liturgy.” 
H.’s basic position is that Hippolytus was not Roman by birth or training 
Sup (he was probably Alexandrian). It is conceded that Hippolytus lived and 
ae; acted as priest in Rome for many years. But, if not a Roman, he is a very 

unsafe guide to Roman liturgical usage. 
ology The first 200 pages of Hanssens’ book are devoted to the four “allied 
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a documents” and the multiple relationships linking them to the A postolic 
isho 

who *Jean Michel Hanssens, S.J., La liturgie d’Hippolyte: Ses documents, son titulaire, ses 
adios origines et son caractére. Orientalia christiana analecta 155. Rome: Pontificium Institutum 


Orientalium Studiorum, 1959. Pp. xxxii + 547.—John H. Miller, C.S.C., contributed a 
- of descriptive notice of Le liturgie d’Hippolyle to the June, 1960, issue of THEOLOGICAL 
ix of Stupies (21 [1960] 335). My remarks on the same book were written before Fr. Miller’s 
notice appeared. 
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Tradition, as they have been transmitted. In dealing with the statue now 
in the Lateran Museum, its inscriptions and its subject, the discussion 
begins with the paschal tables, set in the year 222 (p. 230). There is no 
evidence that this computation was ever used or had any standing. 

“The Personality of Hippolytus” (pp. 283-340) will be read with the 
closest scrutiny, if one keeps in mind some recollection of his troubles with 
Popes Zephyrinus (199-217) and Callistus (217-22). Hanssens argues 
that there is no proof of Hippolytus’ ‘““Romanity”; his origin in Alexandria 
is suggested (pp. 287-97). Hippolytus’ supposed bishopric (pp. 302-13) 
derives from Jerome’s statement of the year 392: “Hippolytus cuiusdam 
ecclesiae episcopus, nomen quippe urbis scire non potui” (De vir. inl. 61). 

Was Hippolytus an antipope, as Déllinger asserted in 1853, and is being 
repeated ever since without proof (pp. 313-16)? Some years ago A. Wand 
could say: “Quite commonly, Hippolytus is cited as the first anti-pope. 
Is there sufficiently solid ground for giving him this status? ...I once 
carefully read the whole account of Hippolytus with the view of finding any 
expression which might show that he looked upon himself as rightful bishop 
of Rome; I found none” (THEOLOGICAL StuprEs 8 [1947] 280). Neither, 
now, does Hanssens. 

Was Hippolytus (that is, the author here in question) a martyr (pp. 
317-19)? No positive proof connects him with the Saint venerated on August 
13, nor with the “memory” of Hippolytus on August 22; nor is his title to 
“Saint” sustained without question (pp. 319-40). 

The rest of the book is devoted to painstaking confrontation of the “liturgy 
of Hippolytus” as embodied in the four Ordinances and the A postolic 
Tradition. 

So the whole complex of Hippolytan problems is again under investiga- 
tion. In this book the author’s tone here and there would have risen above 
unadorned narrative, if he had not held himself in check. At the very end 
are a few Complementary Notes, introduced by the statement: “Un ouvrage 
comme celui que nous publions, faut-il-dire? n’est jamais achevé” (p. 515). 
Hanssens is already looking forward to the counterattacks. 


Fr. Jungmann’s book on the early liturgy,* Vol. 6 in Notre Dame's 
Liturgical Studies, is the revised text of the lectures given there some years 
back. Cardinal Newman supplies the point of departure: 


... the history of the past ends in the present; and the present is our scene of 


trial; and to behave ourselves towards its various phenomena duly and religiously, 
we must understand them; and to understand them, we must have recourse to 


3 Josef A. Jungmann, S.J., Te Early Liturgy to the Time of Gregory the Great. Liturgical 
Studies 6. Notre Dame, Ind.: Univ. of Notre Dame Press, 1959. Pp. x + 314. 
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those past events which led to them. Thus the present is a text and the past its 
interpretation.‘ 


In sect. 1, on the primitive Church and the age of the apologists, one must 
constantly admire the author’s skill in letting the sparse documents throw 
light on one another. A study (from which the paragraph quoted earlier 
was drawn) of Hipplolytus’ Apostolic Tradition opens the section on the 
third century. The Eucharist, baptism of children and adults, the baptismal 
Creed, and the devotional life of Christians are treated in detail. The Age 
of Constantine provides thrilling topics such as paganism and Christian 
mysteries, the role of liturgy in the transformation of society, Christological 
disputes and their bearing on the liturgy. The climactic last section, on the 
Roman liturgy before Gregory, itself builds up to culmination in its themes: 
baptism and penance, the Easter cycle, the Christmas cycle, the Office, 
the Mass. The author says towards the end (p. 307): 


And looking at the sixth century Roman Mass as a whole, we must say it was 
indeed a worthy service. It was still, in the fullest sense, a community exercise, a 
rite in which the whole Christian people had a part. The members of the congrega- 
tion were still conscious of their role as the plebs sancta, offering the Mass with 
the priest. They did not only bring their gifts to the altar. They could also still 
follow the lessons and the prayers because the language was as yet no barrier. 
They could join in the singing and make the proper responses. They could still 
participate actively. 


The literature on the liturgical movement, now just fifty years old, and 
on the function of liturgy as the Mystical Body at worship, becomes more 
voluminous every year on all levels of study and popularization. Cardinal 
Lercaro, writing the Preface for Fr. Schmidt’s new /ntroduction to Western 
Liturgy,’ speaks of the need for keeping informed. For this, he says, a key, 
a guide, an interpreter is needed. This Schmidt seeks to be in this bulky 
volume. Its work is largely bibliographical, but by no means exclusively so. 
Librarians will want this reference work.® 


St. Mary’s College, Kansas GERALD ELLARD, S.J. 


‘John Henry Newman, “Reformation of the XIth Century,” in Essays Critical and 
Historical 2 (10th ed.; London, 1890) 250, as quoted by Jungmann, p. 2. 

5 Hermanus A. P. Schmidt, S.J., Introductio in liturgiam occidentalem. Rome: Herder, 
1960. Pp. xi + 849. 

® Two other recent works are called to our readers’ attention: (1) J. Cardinal Lercaro, 
A Small Liturgical Dictionary. Translated by J. B. O’Connell. Collegeville, Minn.: Liturgi- 
cal Press, 1959. Pp. 248. (2) Documenta pontificia ad instaurationem liturgicam spectantia 
2: Ab anno 1953 ad annum 1959. Collected and annotated by A. Bugnini, C.M. Bibliotheca 
“Ephemerides Liturgicae,” sectio practica 9. Rome: Edizioni liturgiche, 1959. Pp. viii + 
116. 















INTRAVAGINAL INSTRUMENTS: A MEDICO-MORAL 
EVALUATION 


Many students of theology, as well as directors of souls, associate the word 
“pessary” almost exclusively with positive contraception. It is not unusual 
to see the term in theological manuals, unaccompanied by any modifier, 
used in this sense.’ Even when the modifier “occlusive” is used with the 
word “pessary,”” many seem to look upon the modifier as a redundant de- 
scriptive adjective or at least seem to have only vague ideas about the fact 
that there are some pessaries which are used for purposes other than con- 
traceptive and which may or may not be occlusive.* The purpose of this 
note is to offer some clarification of these concepts. 

As a matter of fact, the term “pessary” has a much broader meaning in 
the medical literature, and when it is used alone it normally carries no con- 
traceptive significance at all. Dorland’s American Illustrated Medical Dic- 
tionary (21st ed.), for example, defines pessary as “‘an instrument placed in 
the vagina to support the uterus or rectum,” and the second meaning is 
“a medicated vaginal suppository.” This definition is followed by an enu- 
meration of thirteen kinds of pessaries which represent species and subspecies 
of the generic use of the term. And of these thirteen uses of the word 
“pessary,” only one is specifically contraceptive. The Dorland list is not 
meant to be historically exhaustive. 

The English word “pessary” and the Latin pessarium are derived from 
the Greek word pessos. Originally this was an oval stone used in playing 
certain games. Later the term was applied to a medicated plug of lint or 
wool which was inserted into the vagina. Hippocrates used half of a pome- 
granate as an intravaginal support in cases of prolapse of the uterus, which 
is a concept closer to the modern medical meaning of the word.‘ Pessaries 
and suppositories remained in constant use throughout history. 

The various kinds of pessaries that have been used in the past are of no 
particular importance here. It will be more profitable to limit this study to 
the types of pessaries currently used in American medicine. For the pur- 
poses of this note, pessaries may be divided into three general classes ac- 


1 A. Piscetta, S.S., and A. Gennaro, S.S., Elementa theologiae moralis 6 (2nd ed.; Turin, 
1933) 187; M. Zalba, S.J., Theologiae moralis summa 3 (Onia, 1958) no. 1521; H. Noldin, 
S.J., Summa theologiae moralis (21st ed. by A. Schmitt, S.J.; Westminster, Md., 1941), 
De sexto praecepto, no. 72; E. Genicot, S.J., and J. Salsmans, S.J., Imstitutiones theologiae 
moralis 2 (17th ed.; Brussels, 1951) no. 665. 

2 B. H. Merkelbach, O.P., Summa theologiae moralis 3 (8th ed.; Montreal, 1946) no. 594. 

3 T. A. Jorio, S.J., Theologia moralis 3 (4th ed.; Naples, 1954) no. 1204, note. 

* Harry Wain, The Story behind the Word (Springfield, Tll., 1958) p. 244. 
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cording to their purposes: supportive pessaries, dilative pessaries, and con- 
traceptive or occlusive pessaries. 


SUPPORTIVE PESSARIES 


Supportive pessaries are intravaginal braces made of hard rubber, soft 
rubber, or plastic, the purpose of which is to exert corrective support for 
the prolapsed or retroflexed uterus. They are used in those cases where, 
after natural uterine supports have weakened and displacement of the uterus 
has resulted, surgical repair is not immediately indicated.® In many cases 
these pessaries, supplying a corrective support for the uterus, relieve the 
symptoms of backache, fulness, bearing-down pressure, straining urination, 
etc., which accompany uterine displacement. There are several commonly 
used types of these supportive pessaries. They may be worn for years, be- 
ing removed every four to six weeks for cleaning. 

Hodge-Thomas-Smith Types: A hard-rubber, oblong, frame-like supportive 
device is referred to as Hodge-Thomas, Thomas Smith, or C. Albert Smith 
pessary, depending on various minor variations in design. In situ it does 
not interfere with marital intercourse and leaves the vagina and cervix com- 
pletely unobstructed, fitting up against the roof of the vaginal vault, widely 
framing the cervix. 

Doughnut Type: These are hard- or soft-rubber ring pessaries, of more or 
less doughnut-like shape and design. They are used primarily in those cases 
where the uterus, because of the weakness of its natural supports, prolapses 
and descends into the vagina. The thick ring rests on the floor of the vagina, 
beneath the uterus, to support it in a shelf-like manner and prevent the 
uterine descensus from protruding through the orifice of the vagina. The 
“hole in the doughnut” allows the passage of genital secretions. This type 
of pessary, because of its bulk, inhibits complete penetration during coitus, 
but not to a substantial degree, and, moreover, is normally removed by the 
patient prior to the act. This type of pessary is more likely to be used in 
cases of elderly women, when prolapse is more common and coitus is less 
frequent. These pessaries must be fitted by a physician but, as has been 
pointed out, can be removed and replaced by the patient. The variations in 
the need and design are irrelevant to the moral consideration. The disk type, 
for example, is essentially the same as the doughnut type, both in its med- 
ical purpose and in its moral implications. 


5 For a discussion of the moral aspects of the surgical approach to prolapse of the uterus, 
whether by conservative surgery or hysterectomy, see T. J. O’Donnell, S.J., Morals in 
Medicine (2nd ed.; Westminster, Md., 1959) pp. 140-42. 
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DILATIVE PESSARIES 


While the supportive pessaries are used more frequently in the older-age 
group of women, when the effectiveness of the natural musculative supports 
of the uterus are more likely to become weakened, the dilative, or stem-type, 
pessaries are more likely to be used in the childbearing period. 

The stem pessaries are more commonly a glass, silver, rubber, or aluminum 
tube with a patent interior passage. In cervical stenosis the neck of the uterus 
becomes so narrowed as to block even the ordinary adequate menstrual flow. 
This may become part of the clinical picture called dysmenorrhea, or pain- 
ful menstruation. Omitting a detailed discussion of the causes of dysmenor- 
rhea, it is sufficient to point out here that after artificial dilation of the neck 
of the uterus, some physicians may deem it advisable to install a stem pes- 
sary for several weeks to maintain the dilation and to permit menstrual flow 
through the patency of the stem. This type of pessary frequently is designed 
with a bulbous lower end, to prevent it from completely passing upward 
through the cervix and becoming lost in the uterus. 

While this type of pessary is ordinarily not installed with contraceptive 
design or intent, it is perfectly true that the artificial channel from the end 
of the vagina into the uterus may be expected to inhibit natural sperm mi- 
gration. This is not because the channel is occluded (a patent stem pessary 
in a dilated cervix would provide a larger channel than nature would pro- 
vide in the presence of stenosis of the cervix) but because the presence of 
this foreign body is disruptive of the built-in natural anatomical aids to 
sperm migration. However, not only is it possible for sperm to pass into the 
uterus, but after the pessary is removed the maintained dilation can be ex- 
pected to improve sperm migration, and the temporary inhibiting of the mi- 
gration is readily solved under the principle of double effect. 

The stem pessary can also be used as a corrective measure in certain acute 
cases of anteflexion of the uterus. 

There is, however, a moral problem connected with the stem pessary that 
is even more acute than contraception. The presence of the stem is an irri- 
tant to the uterus which sets up uterine musculature contraction. Hence, 
if conception takes place when a stem pessary is permitted to remain in the 
neck of the uterus, the conceptus will be aborted within a fairly short time. 
Even under the principle of double effect, there would be no reasonable 
proportion between the therapeutic value with which gynecologists view 
the stem pessary, and the destruction of the new embryonic life. Hence, un- 
less there is assurance that conception will not occur (due to identification 
of the rhythm of the ovulation cycle, the known sterility of the husband, 
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etc.), a woman should abstain from coitus while wearing a stem pessary, or 
have it removed by her physician within twelve to twenty-four hours after 
coitus.® 

It is interesting to note that under date of February 12, 1957 the Federal 
Food and Drug Administration published a statement to the effect that 
stem-type intracervical and intra-uterine pessaries are dangerous to health. 
Dr. Albert H. Holland, Jr., as Medical Director of FDA, noted that some 
forms of this type of pessary have been used for contraceptive purposes for 
many years but were not reliable for this purpose. He pointed out that this 
type pessary had been labeled for use only under medical supervision since 
1941 and that now it had been decided to institute legal action in the inter- 
state market as a result of a survey in which 92% of the experts consulted 
regarded them as dangerous.’ This, however, does not mean that their use 
has been totally discontinued. 


CONTRACEPTIVE PESSARIES 


To summarize the various types of pessaries used exclusively for contra- 
ceptive purposes, we might conveniently adopt the division used by Rubin 
and Novak,® namely, “diaphragms” and “occlusive pessaries,” although 
Dorland’s Dictionary likewise refers to “diaphragm pessaries.”’ 

The occlusive pessary is a metal cap designed to fit over the entrance to 
the uterus and thus effectively block the passage of sperm from the vagina, 
through the cervix, into the uterus, and thence to the Fallopian tube, where 
conception might occur. The diaphragm pessary has the same purpose and 
consists essentially of a thin rubber dome with a thickened rim containing 
a spiral coil spring which exerts sufficient pressure to keep it in position. 
The metal occlusive pessary is usually inserted by a physician following 
menstruation and removed prior to the next menstruation. The diaphragm 
is simply placed in position by the woman herself and removed some hours 
after coitus. This type of pessary is often used in connection with some 
vaginal spermicidal jelly or cream. 

In addition to the contraceptive pessaries, another intra-uterine contra- 
ceptive device merits brief mention. The Graefenberg Ring, which could be 
called, in a theological sense at least, a “‘pessary-like” instrument, is a silver 
wire (or silkworm-gut ring) installed in the uterus to block sperm migration 


6 Peter Commings, Clinical Associate Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology, George- 
town Medical School (private communication). 

7 Journal of the American Medical Association 163, no. 10 (Mar. 9, 1957) 847. 

*I. C. Rubin and J. Novak, Integrated Gynecology 2 (New York, 1956) 400. 
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along the inner lining of this organ. It is not in common use in the United 
States, although it was the subject of a recent article in the American 
Journal of Obstetrics and Gynecology.® 

It is not within the purpose of this note to comment on the evident immo- 
rality of the use of these directly contraceptive devices. 


Georgetown University Tuomas J. O’DonnELt, S.J. 
School of Medicine 


*W. Oppenheimer, “Prevention of Pregnancy by the Graefenberg Ring Method,” 
American Journal of Obstetrics and Gynecology 78 (Aug. 2, 1959) 446-54. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


La BIBLE ET LE SENS RELIGIEUX DE L’UNIVERS. By Evode Beaucamp, 
0.F.M. Lectio divina 25. Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1959. Pp. 222. 930 fr. 

Beaucamp has written a profound and imaginative essay in biblical 
theology. He takes up the problem of the apparent indifference of the Bible 
to the material universe and draws from it some pertinent conclusions. 
There are, as B. observes, no principles which can be formulated from the 
Bible concerning the material universe; there is only an attitude which can 
be studied. 

The Bible is dominated by the idea of history, not by the idea of nature. 
God is revealed primarily as the Lord of history. In an excellent opening 
chapter B. shows how the vitality of the Israelite-Jewish consciousness of 
Israel as a people and a religion rises from Israel’s experience of God in 
its history. From the realization of the power of God in history Israel came 
to the perception of His power in nature. Nature is the instrument by 
which God accomplishes His designs in history; the Bible is by no means 
indifferent to nature considered under this aspect, for allusions to God’s 
deeds of salvation and judgment in nature occur on most of the pages of 
the Bible. From a deeper awareness of the activity of God in history 
through nature the OT affirmation of monotheism becomes more explicit 
and formal. 

B. believes that the place of creation in biblical doctrine has often been 
misunderstood. It is not fundamental, at least not in the sense that it is 
primitive; it is a later development. The basic belief of Israel’s faith is its 
belief in election and covenant. To this reviewer it seems that B.’s treat- 
ment of the subject would have been strengthened if he had given more 
space to the unique character of the OT idea of creation. It is true that all 
ancient mythologies contain a myth of cosmogony, and the conception of 
creation in the OT is in some respects a mythological conception. But the 
unique character of Israel’s faith is clearly seen in its conception of creation, 
which, in spite of language and images drawn from ancient mythologies, 
entirely transcends these mythologies in its idea of God and His relation to 
the world. 

The closing chapters of the book take up the biblical conception of the 
material universe as the situation of human life, and here B. writes at his 
best. He rightly emphasizes the possession of the land as a vital part of 
Israel’s conception of itself, and the importance of the possession of the land 
in Messianism. The ideal of human life, temporal and eschatological, which 
is presented in the OT is life on the land in society. The eschatological term 
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of history is not the destruction of the material world but its renewal as a 
place of human life; the material universe too is redeemed by the saving act 
of God. 

From these considerations B. draws conclusions which show that certain 
types of “otherworldliness” are not true to biblical Christian tradition. 
Whatever may be said of the individual, the Church has her mission in 
the world; with rare exceptions her members must find their destiny in the 
world and not in flight from the world. Neither the Church nor the Christian 
can be uninterested in the activities of man in the material universe. B, 
thinks this is especially important in an age in which technology has acquired 
a domain over the material world never reached before; it is scarcely right 
and proper that this human activity, which can have tremendous con- 
sequences, should be entirely secularized. 

The reviewer found the book informing and stimulating and believes 
that most readers will find it so. The style is pleasing and facile. B.’s use 
of the biblical text is excellent. Many books on the Bible amass texts, but 
few succeed as B. does in weaving them into a coherent exposition. He is 
extremely alert to the danger of grouping texts from different periods and 
is careful to show that OT thought is always seized at a single stage of 
development. Biblical theology which does not treat the Bible as a phenom- 
enon of development fails before it begins. 


West Baden College Joun L. McKenzir, S.J. 


DIE EXISTENTIALE INTERPRETATION: ZUM HERMENEUTISCHEN PROBLEM 
IN DER THEOLOGIE. By Ernst Fuchs. Tiibingen, J. C. B. Mohr, 1959. 
Pp. x + 365. DM 21.— 

The twenty-one lectures and essays which Fuchs has collected in this 
book represent several different genera, e.g., discourses to theologians, a 
summary of points dealing with sermon preparation, a meditation on Phil 
2:12-18. As the title indicates, the existentialist interpretation is the 
unifying element. F. regards this work as the forerunner of, and preparation 
for, a second volume which will deal with the historical Jesus, a work con- 
ceived, one imagines, in the manner of J. M. Robinson’s A New Quest of 
the Historical Jesus (cf. THeoLocicat Stupres 20 [1959] 455-57). 

Trained under Bultmann, and subscribing to his demythologizing, F. is 
not, however, one who merely repeats B.’s views without criticism and 
original contribution. The essay which is perhaps the most revealing in that 
regard is “Das entmythologisierte Glaubensirgernis” (pp. 211-36), in 
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which F. examines, “genauer als iiblich,” B.’s position. In his discussion 
with Julius Schniewind, B. had sharply distinguished between myth and 
skandalon in the NT: “You tell us that even when Christianity has been 
emancipated from myth, modern man continues to reject it because it 
speaks of an act of God and of sin. . . . But that is another matter altogether. 
Christianity is then rejected not because it is myth, but because it is 
skandalon” (Kerygma und Mythos 1 [2nd ed.; Hamburg, 1951] 123 f.). 
The proclamation of man’s sin and of God’s act which frees him frora it is 
the great skandalon of the NT precisely because it deals with realities which 
can be accepted only by faith. For F., however, believing that which cannot 
be “proved” is only “half the skandalon”’; the entire skandalon is that the 
believer himself is not what he should be. Even after accepting the word 
of God in faith, he still has to pray “forgive us our debts” (p. 231), and has 
to work out his salvation “with fear and trembling.”” He must constantly 
renew his dying and rising with Christ. But it is the proclamation of this 
“entire skandalon” which distinguishes the NT from pure myth (p. 236). 
Although on this point F. differs from B. in terminology and perhaps in 
emphasis, there is here no real difference in thought. B. also insists that the 
faith-motivated decision to be “crucified with Christ,” the decision by which 
the believer achieves authentic existence, is one which must be renewed in 
each new concrete situation. 

In his understanding of the meaning of Jesus’ resurrection, however, F. 
seems to depart significantly from Bultmann. While retaining all that B. 
has said about the resurrection as a geschichilich event, F. seems to accept 
the bodily resurrection of Jesus as a historical fact. It is not clear to this 
reviewer that F. thinks that puts him into disagreement with B. (cf. p. 227), 
but it is difficult to see how it does not. For B., while the cross is a historisch 
event which can become geschichilich, the resurrection has no meaning except 
as geschichllich, and as such it is synonymous with “the saving efficacy of the 
cross” (Kerygma und Mythos 1, 46). Bodily resurrection is pure myth. Like 
all myth, it must be interpreted existeniially. The meaning of the NT’s 
proclamation of Jesus’ resurrection is that Jesus triumphed over death by 
accepting it and that Christ’s death is salvific for those who, on hearing 
the proclamation, accept crucifixion with Him. F., on the contrary, when 
explaining B.’s statement that “The resurrection is no historical event,” 
says: “that means that one cannot establish Jesus’ resurrection if one 
approaches the problem as a neutral spectator... the resurrection, how- 
ever, is perhaps nothing less than a . . . historical event (historisches Ereignis), 
but it is more than that...” (pp. 225 f.). Whatever may be thought of that 
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as an explanation of B.’s statement, it seems to suggest that for F. the resur- 
rection, like the cross, is both historisch (even though not in precisely the 
same way as the cross) and, for the believer, geschichtlich. 

It is true that in the essay, “Warum fordert der Glaube an Jesus Christus 
von uns ein Selbstverstindnis?” (pp. 237-60), F. occasionally uses language 
which seems to question a bodily resurrection. Conceding that St. Paul 
could not conceive of Jesus’ resurrection (or that of the Christian dead) as 
anything but bodily (leiblich), and yet held that the risen body would be 
transformed because “‘flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God” 
(1 Cor 15:50), he asks: “What does a bodily resurrection mean .. . if the 
risen body is a transformed one, which is no longer subject to decay? What 
is a body in which change of matter is not constantly occurring?” (p. 246). 
But it seems to this reviewer that these questions do not express doubt but 
rather wonderment before the mystery of the sdéma pneumatikon. And in 
any case, what F. has to say about the believer’s sharing in Jesus’ resurrection 
should be found stimulating by those who realize that as Christians they 
must consider themselves “dead to sin, but alive to God in Christ Jesus” 
(Rom 6:11). 


St. Joseph’s Seminary, Dunwoodie, N.Y. My es M. Bourke 


WEISHEIT UND ToORHEIT: EINE EXEGETISCH-RELIGIONSGESCHICHTLICHE 
UNTERSUCHUNG zU I. Kor. 1 unp 2. By Ulrich Wilckens. Beitriége cur 
historischen Theologie 26. Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1959. Pp. vi. + 299. 
DM 28.70. 

“The purpose of this investigation is to understand the great discussion 
of Paul about wisdom and folly in 1 Cor. 1 f.” So the author states the 
subject of his book in its opening sentence. The investigation was under- 
taken for a dissertation presented to the theological faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Heidelberg in 1956; it has been slightly revised in view of publica- 
tion, and account has been taken of more recent literature on the subject. 

The discussion falls into four parts. The first part presents a detailed 
exegesis of 1 Cor 1:18—2:16, in which are treated the general context of 
1 Cor 1-4 (the difficulties reported by the people of Chloe) and the unity 
of the Corinthian Church (based on baptism, through which the Christian 
is rooted in the crucifixion of the one Christ). Two excursuses deal with the 
meaning of /eleios in Gnosticism and the Gnostic character of these two 
chapters, and of the concept of psychikos. The second part attempts to 
show that the Gnostic elements of the sophia-myth found in 1 Cor 1-2 are 
only to be understood against the background of the general gnostic move- 
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ment. Here we have a comparative study of the place of sophia in the history 
of religions. Its place in the system of the Valentinians is described, followed 
by a sketch of the role of sophia as the Erldsergestalt in the Acta Thomae 
and of its function in various non-Valentinian Gnostic systems. The in- 
vestigation continues with an examination of the Philonic notion of wisdom 
(with an excursus on the relation of sophia and pneuma), its place in late 
Judaism, early Christianity, and finally in the sophia-Christology of Corinth. 
He concludes that the gnostic sophia-myth is actually pre-Christian and 
hence it is not surprising that it appears at Corinth. 

A short third part examines the structure and intention of the Pauline 
teaching of the cross. The wisdom of God, which is the folly of the cross, 
makes nonsense of the “wisdom of this world” (i.e., the Gnostic Christology 
of the Corinthian Church, but also of the Stoic philosophy). The basic 
notions of the Stoic system (its division into three gené, dialectics, physics, 
and ethics, and the relation of sophia to sophos) are described in the fourth 
part, which is concluded with a discussion of the relation of Pauline 
Christology to the Stoa and to Gnosis. 

As W. understands these two Pauline chapters, the problem which under- 
lay the Corinthian factions was one of Gnosis. Infected with a Hellenistic 
Gnosticism akin to Stoicism and the Valentinian Gnosis, the Corinthian 
Christians had made of Christianity a sophia. They considered Christ as 
Wisdom, belonging to a foreign, outside world (unknown to the princes of 
this world [1 Cor 2:8]), who had descended into this world to save men. 
Salvation consisted in a revelation of a superior knowledge about the 
identity of the teleioi or pneumatikoi with Wisdom itself, who is the Spirit. 
Salvation would be complete when the adept is freed from the body (with- 
out any corporeal resurrection) and perfectly united with the Saviour, who 
has already conquered the archons of this world and returned to his own 
sphere. Paul opposed this conception of Christianity because it overem- 
phasized a speculative aspect of Christianity and tended to make of it a 
philosophical-rhetorical “wisdom of this world.” It completely missed the 
role of the cross in the salvific activity of Christ and the essential connection 
of baptism with the cross. 

W.’s starting point seems to be the thesis put forth in the 1920’s by 
Dibelius, Reitzenstein, e¢ al., that 1 Cor 2:8-10 is heavily overlaid with 
Gnostic terminology. However, this is a very debatable interpretation which 
is far from being universally admitted and is open to serious difficulties. 
Gnosticism, which blossomed forth in variegated heterodox forms in the 
second century A.D., borrowed much from the NT and late Judaism (as 
certain Qumran texts now make abundantly clear). However, the attempt 
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to find such advanced ideas as the descent and ascent of the Erlésergestal 
in such a Pauline passage as 1 Cor 2:8-10 resembles eisegesis much more 
than exegesis. If there were a gnosis at Corinth, it was most likely a pro- 
tognosticism, with as many Jewish and OT roots as Hellenistic. 

The comparative study of the role of sophia in the Greek and Jewish 
backgrounds prior to Paul makes sense. But what is the sense of the com- 
parative study which utilizes material that is clearly later and developed 
far beyond anything remotely resembling it in Paul and then takes the 
main features of that developed form as the characteristics of all the material 
studied? 

While we cannot convince ourselves that the basic thesis of this book is 
correct, nevertheless we must admit that it is well proposed and stimulating. 
There are many good points which the detailed exegesis of these two chapters 
has brought to light. Much of the book is definitely worth perusal. 


Woodstock College JosepH A. Fitzmyer, S.J. 


Dre AUSLEGUNGSGESCHICHTE VON I. Kor. 6, 1-11: RECHTSVERzICHT 
UND SCHLICHTUNG. By Lukas Vischer. Beitrége zur Geschichte der neutesta- 
menilichen Exegese 1. Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1955. Pp. 139. DM 10.50. 

The moral disorders among Christians at Corinth for which St. Paul 
took them to task included Christian lawsuits before pagan judges, to the 
scandal of unbelievers. Lukas Vischer observes that the pertinent pericope 
(1 Cor 6:1-11) is little noticed today, especially by the preacher. Since the 
pericope is no more difficult to understand than many another Pauline 
passage, V. believes that the reason for its neglect must be sought in the 
history of the text’s interpretation. The present work, first of a new series 
edited by scholars like O. Cullmann and E. Kiasemann, undertakes an 
examination of that history. 

First, V. establishes the Greek text of the pericope and concludes that it 
raises no serious problems in text criticism. He proceeds to a brief com- 
mentary on those places in the passage which have prompted varying in- 
terpretations in the past: identification of the “unjust” and the “saints” 
in v. 1; the tense and meaning of the word “judge” in vv. 2-3; how the 
saints will judge the world and the angels; the precise meaning of krilérion 
in v. 2 and the verbal mode of kathidsete in v. 4; identification of “those who 
are rated as nothing in the Church”’ in v. 4 and of the “wise man” in v. 5; 
the translation of héi@ma in v. 7. Then follows the main section of the 
book : an outline of the different explanations given to the text down through 
the ages. 
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V. concludes generally that critical exegesis of 1 Cor 6 was decided in 
large measure by the progress of Church history itself. More specifically, 
he points out that an ecclesiastical court of justice existed in the early 
Church, constituted according to Paul’s remarks in 1 Cor. Christians at 
odds with one another were obliged to go before the bishop, who acted as 
judge and whose first effort was to seek a reconciliation between the brethren. 
Early Church writers like Cyprian and Origen insisted repeatedly that 
Christians were to have recourse to the ecclesiastical tribunal instead of 
secular courts. Clement of Alexandria, one of the few early Fathers to 
comment minutely on the passage in 1 Cor, saw in the pericope spiritual 
advice towards loving one’s enemies. Origen’s comments are noteworthy 
in that he was the first to see Christians themselves in “those rated as 
nothing in the Church” (v. 4). 

From the fourth century on, the jurisdiction of the ecclesiastical tribunal 
gained more and more recognition from the state; in fact, it tended to 
resemble the civil court. Therefore, Fathers like Basil, Ambrose, and Augus- 
tine took pains to insist that reconciliation of the disputants be the main 
concern of the Church tribunal. Chrysostom seems to have attributed a 
like value both to ecclesiastical and to civil justice. Exegetes of that time 
began to correlate the Corinthian pericope with other NT passages, partic- 
ularly Rom 13:1. 

Gregory the Great raised the question whether it was really proper for a 
bishop, a man striving for spiritual perfection, to have to intervene in such 
mundane (albeit important) matters. He answered that Paul advised that 
the judging be left to those considered “least” in the Church. Those who 
are perfect will cede their right, so as not to be tied up in base affairs. In 
consequence of such an interpretation, 1 Cor 6 became the biblical founda- 
tion of medieval doctrine on the evangelical counsels. Thus, Hugh of St. 
Victor and St. Thomas Aquinas see the “perfect” renouncing their rights, 
while the “less perfect” can bring their grievance to the ecclesiastical court. 

As a result of the Reformation, the Reformed churches no longer recog- 
nized episcopal jurisdiction. So a new interpretation of 1 Cor 6 arose, 
in the light of Rom 13. The Reformers claimed that St. Paul was not ad- 
verse to civil authority. For a Christian, the alternative to renunciation 
of his rights was an appeal to the civil court, which also was a means of 
salvation. This attitude, with special emphasis on the exclusion of bishops 
from the “we shall judge” of v. 3, has obtained among Protestant exegetes 
pretty much up to the present day. Catholics, on the other hand, have 
held out for recognition of episcopal jurisdiction in such matters. Today, 
then, Protestant scholars follow the Reformers in their understanding of 
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the pericope; Catholic scholars preserve the line of thought stemming from 
the Middle Ages. 

V.’s little monograph is a valuable aid for anyone engaged in Pauline 
studies and to a lesser extent in the field of law. In a general historical 
survey of this nature, certain names are bound to be conspicuous by their 
absence. It does seem that V. might have done more generous research 
among Catholic authors from the period of the Reformation on. 


Mary Immaculate Friary Eric May, O.F.M.Cap. 
Garrison, N. Y. 


Tue IDEA OF ReForm: Its IMPACT ON CHRISTIAN THOUGHT AND ACTION 
IN THE AGE OF THE FATHERS. By Gerhart B. Ladner. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1959. Pp. xiii + 553. $10.00. 

Prof. Ladner of Fordham University has long been known for his work 
on the history of ideas, with especial reference to the Fathers of the fourth 
and fifth centuries. The present volume offers us the mature fruit of many 
years of study and meditation on the phenomenon of early Christiantity 
and thus deserves the attention of all scholars of the primitive Church. 
Somewhat as A. D. Nock examined the transition from paganism to 
Christianity under the concept of conversion, L. sees the entire dynamism 
of the Church from New Testament times down to the Middle Ages as 
reform. Reform, or renovation of spirit, comprises for L. the “free, intentional, 
ever perfectible . . . and ever repeated efforts by man to reassert and augment 
values pre-existent in the spiritual-material compound of the world.” It is 
not the return to a dead past but a constant motion forward, corresponding 
(according to L.) to the movement of Bergson’s élan vital. Sparked by the 
gospel of mefanoia and the eschatological fervor of St. Paul, the idea of 
reform grew and was nourished in the philosophical milieu of second-century 
and third-century Christianity. It is found in nucleus in every great patristic 
writer: Origen, the Cappadocians, Ambrose, and especially Augustine. 
This was the life source of every great Christian movement: martyrdom, 
monasticism, mysticism. And, for L., many great theological controversies, 
as Pelagianism, the patristic discussion on the divine image in man, the 
meaning of the City of God, may all be fruitfully examined in the light of 
reform theology. It is as though the entire history of the Church were a 
constantly rising spiral revolving about a central expansive idea: the spiritual 
betterment of mankind in time through a growing awareness of the meaning 
of the Christian conscience. Without undue stress, L. focuses on this aspect 
of the Christian apocalypse and finds in it the clue to the mystery of the 
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Church’s perpetuity. And as the author illustrates his idea by quotations 
from the Greek and Latin writers, from canon law and the liturgy, its 
ramifications become clear; for Ladner’s reform is neither Stoic moralism 
nor Lutheran illuminationism, but truly supernatural and Christian, founded 
on the restoration of the divine image and likeness in man through the 
atoning work of Jesus and the sacramental process of the Mystical Body. 

To understand his thesis properly, therefore, two sections of his book are 
of prime importance. In the chapter, “The Idea of Reform in Greek Christian 
Thought” (pp. 63-132), L. analyzes the subtle stages in the growth of 
Greek image-theology and its culmination in the mystical theology of 
Gregory of Nyssa’s Commentary on the Song of Songs. Here we have the 
Greek and, in a sense, more inward, mystical concept of reform. In the chapter 
on Augustine’s reform ideas (pp. 153-283), however, we have a unique 
summary of the Latin approach to the problem, which comes to a focus in 
Augustine’s analysis of time, in his doctrine of free will and grace against 
the background of Pelagianism, and in the grandiose political concept of 
the City of God. For the total concept, both East and West played a role; 
but within the context of this discussion L. lays great stress on the forma- 
tive influence of Augustine in the theology of the Middle Ages. Indeed, 
after the New Testament writers, it is Augustine who would seem to be 
the most influential source for both the mystical and organizational aspects 
of reform in the Christian Church. It may be that L. stresses Augustine’s 
role to excess; the emphasis is, in any case, normal in the context. 

In summing up the main direction of this volume (with its twelve long 
chapters and five excursuses), I realize that I am hardly doing justice to 
the truly vast array of historical and patristic research which the book 
represents. But it is not an easy book. Indeed, L.’s preoccupation with the 
semantic and epistemological aspects of his own method suggests that be- 
neath the scholarly apparatus (which is as it should be) he is seriously dis- 
turbed by the very problem of historical knowledge, especially as it occurs 
within the Christian context. But these doubts and hesitations can only en- 
dear him to the reader as a patristic scholar who probes with philosophical 
acuity. How, indeed, can a dominantly supernatural phenomenon be known? 
Is not the very notion of reform an a priori category? But L.’s careful 
phenomenological method, which derives perhaps in part from the German 
philosophers Wilhelm Dilthey and Erich Frank, is in itself worthy of our 
study. As L. himself would agree, his problem is basically a metahistorical 
one, and his procedure axiomatic in the philosophical sense. It is a tribute to 
L.’s philosophical background that he sees an affinity between his own 
method and the theories of Bergson and Arnold Toynbee; and he was 
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privileged to have Kurt Gédel, the author of the famous (Gédel’s) Theorem 


that has had such a profound effect on mathematical logic, read in manv- : 
script his excursus on Augustine and modern mathematics (pp. 459-62), i 
The book is full of many good things, and it would require many more tr 
pages to discuss all of L.’s findings in detail. Suffice it here to add a word of PR 
commendation for the Harvard University Press and its foresight in pub § 
lishing this important monograph, and also for the Fordham University V 
and Guggenheim Foundation grants that helped to bring L.’s ideas to th 
realization. L 

Bellarmine College, Platisburgh, N.Y. HERBERT MusuRILLo, S.J. . 

TERTULLIAN, TREATISES ON PENANCE: ON PENITENCE AND ON Porirty, : 
Translated and annotated by William P. Le Saint, S.J. Ancient Christian " 
Writers 28. Westminster, Md.: Newman; London: Longmans, Green, . 
1959. Pp. vi + 330. $4.00. « 

The difficulties of translating Tertullian are notorious. A competent f , 


critic has pronounced him “without doubt, the most difficult of all authors FF « 
who wrote in Latin.” His compressions, his verbal allusions, significant f 1 
omissions, plays on words, his amazing but often unbalanced erudition, 


made him a source of bafflement even to learned ecclesiastics of the ancient ; 
Church. The difficulty is aggravated in his polemical writings by his con § , 
troversial passion, his use of an only half-explicit dialogue form, his utter F , 
unscrupulousness in misrepresenting opponents and using debating tricks F , 
to embarrass them. The dilemma of the translator is that the more literal P 


his version, the less likely is it to be intelligible and readable; whereas the 
more intelligible and readable the version, the more likely it is to read into Ff. 
the text interpretations, commentary, and theory which will be more or 
less personal to the translator and contestable. Fr. Le Saint puts the problem 
very well when he says in his introduction that “a paraphrase of [Tertullian’s| 
thought would be easier to read and understand than a close reproduction of 
its original expression, but there is always danger that in a free translation, 
particularly of controversial matter, the text will be amplified by interpreta- 
tions and interpolations which are tendentious.” He opted for the right 
solution when he decided to translate the text as literally as possible “in 
the interest of impartiality,” and to provide ample footnotes for discussion 
of controverted points of exegesis. 

Both as translator and as exegete, L. has once more proved himself a 
master, completely fulfilling the expectations aroused by his earlier ACW 
translation of the treatises on marriage and remarriage. The treatises on 
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penance presented a much more formidable task. There was little help to 
hand from previous translators. Dodgson’s version of the De paenitentia 
in the Library of the Fathers, and Thelwall’s version of both penitential 
treatises in the A nte-Nicene Fathers, were, as L. tells us, often “either because 
of their antiquated style or their extreme literalness, if not quite meaningless, 
at least painfully and unnecessarily hard to follow.” Dr. Greenslade, in 
Vol. 5 of the Library of Christian Classics, translates only one chapter of 
the De pudicitia, along with the De praescriptione haereticorum and the 
De idololatria. This is a pity, for we can see from these passages how un- 
commonly well he would have translated the whole of De pudicitia. 

But L.’s work has made any further English translation of these two 
works superfluous. It deserves to remain the standard English version for 
along time to come. It is seldom that a jarring note is struck. For the present 
reviewer, this happens almost only when the translator uses curious 
archaisms which seem to lack point, such as “quoin,” “luting,” “leached,” 
“ingrate,” “look you,” “withal.” There are a few unidiomatic phrases, such 
as “vertices of vice,” “liminal limit,” “drachma... which was latent,” 
“penance ... divided according to two issues” (i.e., outcomes or results). 
There is also a tendency, noticeable already in L.’s earlier translation, to 
use unnecessarily, in the annotations, the technical terminology or jargon 
of the Latin manual of theology. Familiar and congenial to the professor 
or student of theology, this is scarcely helpful for or attractive to the wider 
reading public of ACW, who are by no means all theologians and are not 
solely Catholics. But these are small complaints, which do not affect one’s 
admiration for the over-all excellence of the translation. 

So far as the interpretation is concerned, L. had an intimidating task to 
face. The penitential treatises of Tertullian are crucial texts for the history 
and theology of penance; all the specialists in these disciplines have sweated 
over them; a vast bibliography has accumulated around them. L.’s work 
is both an unrivaled guide to this literature and an important addition to it. 
He is being modest when he writes: “A rather extensive annotation of the 
treatises seemed desirable in view of the fact that, although they have 
been studied carefully by philologists and theologians for many years— 
and with particular zeal during the past fifty years—there is no commentary 
on them in any language which gathers together into a single volume the 
results of these various investigations and makes them available to the 
reader as he puzzles out the meaning of the text.” L. has provided exactly 
the commentary which was missing. 

Students of the two treatises will have each their own moments of dis- 
agreement on points of interpretation. L.’s annotations are eirenic in general 
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character; some will feel that occasionally he is too eirenic, hesitating to 
commit himself to one of two conflicting opinions or opting for a concordist 
formula. L. may well have felt that his duty as commentator was to state 
fairly the alternative points of view, leaving the student to decide between 
them. A more “committed” reader will sometimes regret his indecisiveness, 

This is particularly true on the contentious questions of Tertullian’s 
catalogues of sins, his distinction of remissible and irremissible sins, and 
his related distinction of two species of penance, leading to the question 
of whether he provides evidence for “private penance” alongside of the 
public discipline. The present reviewer feels that L. is mistaken in thinking 
that the “castigatio” inflicted for “lesser sins” (in De pud. 7) involved ex- 
communication. The mistake arises, we feel, from seeing a contrast where 
none exists between Tertullian’s exegesis of the two parables of the “lost 
sheep” and the “lost drachma.” Tertullian wants to deny that either can 
be interpreted as referring to the Christian adulterer, and hence to maintain 
that both must be interpreted as referring either to a pagan or to a Christian 
“lesser sinner.” But he is interpreting Gospel parables and is tied to the 
words used in the Gospel. The “lost sheep” strayed outside the flock; the 
“lost drachma”’ is lost within the house. But this difference of Gospel phrase 
does not alter, in Tertullian’s eyes, the identity of case between the two 
sinners symbolized by the phrases. Both are still “alive,” or “recoverable”; 
both are equally contrasted with the adulterer who is “dead” and, in the 
Montanist view, irrevocably “outside the Church.” Both are guilty of 
sins which, because of their less heinous matter or of defective consent or 
of extenuating circumstances, are “lesser” than “mortal” or “capital” 
crimes. They cannot be forgiven without penance; but the penance, though 
it includes “correction” by the bishop, entails no excommunication or 
relegation to the ranks of public penitents. It is a mistake to identify 
“extra gregem datus est” (of the “lost sheep”) with “de ecclesia expellitur” 
(of the adulterer). The former is a Gospel phrase repeated by Tertullian; 
the latter is his own statement. So completely does L. fall into this (in our 
view) error that three times, on pp. 221-22, he misquotes “extra gregem 
datus est” as “extra ecclesiam datus est.” 

We remain convinced that “castigatio,” the penance for “delicta 
mediocria” or “delicta cotidianae incursionis,” was distinct from public 
penance and, unlike it, did not involve excommunication and was not 
limited to one reception. The sins which incurred it were, however, in the 
modern sense “mortal sins,”’ although confusion is caused by the fact that 
Tertullian’s lists of these “lesser sins” include many sins which are “venial” 
in our sense but which the puritan Tertullian, in opposition to Catholic 
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opinion in his time, held to be grave. The present reviewer still cannot 
make sense of De pudicitia except by seeing in it two kinds of penance: 
“public penance” for the gravest crimes, and nonpublic penance, which we 
can surely, with Galtier, call “private penance,” for lesser but still grave 
sins. L. does not refer to the evidence for “private penance” for lesser but 
grievous sins in St. Cyprian (especially Ep. 44 and De lapsis 28), evidence 
which seems strongly to confirm the above view. 

In studying the De pudicitia, we became increasingly convinced that it 
must be read as a dialogue between the Catholic and the Montanist doctrines 
of sin and penance; a dialogue in which the innovator is Tertullian-turned- 
Montanist; in which tradition lies on the side he is now attacking; in which 
the chief object of attack is his former Catholic self. We cannot help feeling 
that perhaps the existence of this latent dialogue and its implications have 
not been sufficiently brought out in L.’s translation and commentary. 
One consequence is that he is not so decisive as we feel one can be in re- 
jecting the hypothesis of an Early Church tradition of “three irremissible 
sins.” We are convinced that this is a modern invention, projected backwards 
into the interpretation of ancient texts from which the idea is absent. Among 
all the charges Tertullian levels at the “Sensualists,”’ we find no charge of 
innovation or of departure from ecclesiastical tradition. He was too con- 
scious that tradition was opposed to him, and he took his stand instead, 
as puritans or “enthusiasts” always do, on the claim of Higher Evangelical 
Purity and on the Oracles of the New Prophets. 

It is, however, difficult to decide the issue of tradition versus innovation 
in penitential practice except in a context which goes beyond Tertullian 
to include earlier and later witnesses. The evidence of St. Cyprian is par- 
ticularly indispensable for the interpretation of Tertullian. For example, 
L.’s comment on Tertullian’s attitude to martyr-intervention in penance 
leaves some ambiguities and uncertainties which could perhaps have been 
corrected by fuller reference to Cyprian. 

But on all these points L. could defend himself and doubtless turn the 
tables on a critic. His thorough mastery of the Tertullianic and penitential 
literature makes him an authority whom the prudent will be very slow to 
challenge. All students of Tertullian and of patristics will join in saluting 
his scholarship and thanking him for the incomparable instrument de travail 
which he has placed in their hands. They will greet in him a representative 
of American Catholic scholarship at its best. 

The presentation of the volume is of the high standard we have come to 
expect from ACW. There are four indexes: Old and New Testament, authors, 
Latin and Greek words, and general. These are a model of scientific scholarly 
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apparatus and are in themselves alone a notable service to patristic studies, 
If the Tertullianea still to come in this series maintain the standard set in 
this volume, ACW will have made a major contribution to Tertullian 
scholarship. 


Queen’s University, Belfast C. B. Day 


Capa, BASILica, MONASTERIUM ET LE CULTE DE SAINT MARTIN DE Tours: 
ETUDE LEXICOLOGIQUE ET SEMASIOLOGIQUE. By J. van den Bosch, O.S.C. 
Lalinitas christianorum primaeva 13. Nijmegen: Dekker & van de Vegt, 
1959. Pp. xv + 166. 8.90 fi. 

This scholarly, historico-linguistic study illustrates the impact of the 
popular cult of St. Martin of Tours (371-72) on the formation of the Sonder- 
sprache of the Gallic Church. Three words, capa, basilica, and monasterium, 
are especially relevant in tracing this gradual process. In the four earliest 
biographies of the great Saint of Tours, tunica and chlamys are the words 
normally used to designate the cloak which the Saint bestowed through 
charity on the poor man of Amiens (or Tours). Linguistically, capella 
supplanted chlamys and tunica through a gradual evolution. In the Merovin- 
gian documents (ca. 650-700) it designates the mantle of St. Martin. After 
the middle of the seventh century the expression capella sancti Martini is 
extended to designate the sanctuary or temple in which the mantle of St. 
Martin was preserved. From the beginning of the ninth century it is applied 
only to the oratories of the royal palaces, while at the end of the century it 
signifies all oratories of the Frankish Empire. Thus the meaning of capella 
evolved from the primitive “mantle” to the ultimate “chapel.” Though 
the author does not explicitly study the evolution of the closely related 
capellanus, its development follows that of capella. It first signifies one who 
guards the tunic of St. Martin, then one who tends the sanctuary in which 
the tunic was preserved, finally one who has the pastoral care of any oratory. 

Less important than capella is capa, which despite Carolingian savants 
such as Walafrid Strabo never supplanted capella. Actually, capa had 
different roots and experienced a different evolution. From the end of the 
seventh century it designated an outside garment worn almost exclusively by 
monks and clerics, though in the ninth century the laity too wore a kind of 
cloak which was called capa. The subsequent development of the word is 
bifurcated in the ecclesiastical sense of “cope” and the profane sense of 
cape.” 

Both basilica and monasterium, signifying a Christian house of worship 
and a communal dwelling place of monks, have linguistic ties with the cult 
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of St. Martin. The former designated the church raised above his tomb at 
Tours, the latter the monastery which he founded at the gates of the city. 
Linguistically, basilica contended strongly with ecclesia but finally yielded, 
passing into the vernacular as basoche, which was later supplanted by 
église. The sense of monasterium, under the strong influence of the monastery 
of Tours, evolved into “collegiate church” or even “parish church.” Both 
words remain in the vernacular as basoche and moutier, where they play a 
prominent part in French toponymy. The author has added some in- 
teresting remarks on the history of the secondary words cella, cellula, and 
religio. 

Fr. van den Bosch is aware that his conclusions are not original. The 
semantics of these important words has already been carefully studied. But 
this volume of Latinitas christianorum primaeva presents a somewhat deeper, 
more thorough research of the problem; at the same time it usefully groups 
the information together into a very clear, complete presentation of the 
evidence pertaining to the influence of the cult of St. Martin on the de- 
velopment of the ecclesiastical vocabulary of Gaul. 


Woodstock College RosBert E. McNALLy, S.J. 


ADAMNAN’S DE LOCIS SANCTIS. Edited by Denis Meehan. Scriptores latini 
Hiberniae 3. Dublin: Dublin Institute for Advanced Studies, 1958. Pp. 
154. 30s. 

Adamnan’s De locis sanctis, edited by Denis Meehan as Vol. 3 of the 
Scriptores latini Hiberniae, is an exceptional early medieval work in that 
it brings “into focus the widely separated Celtic, Byzantine and Moslem 
worlds at the very dawn of the Middle Ages.” It was written by Adamnan, 
ninth abbot of Iona (679-704), on the basis of the narrative of the Frank, 
Arculf, who had visited the distant East and reported personally to the 
holy abbot what he had seen and heard in both the Holy Land and Byzan- 
tium. The work, in many respects a first-rate source for the history of the 
holy places of Palestine and the city of Constantinople in the late seventh 
century, is invaluable for the study of hagiography, e.g., the legend of 
St. George, and the early Christian art of the East, e.g., the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre. It also contains here and there passages which are relevant 
for the history of dogma, e.g., the Dormitio Mariae. 

M. offers a new critical text with translation. A clear, scholarly introduc- 
tion offers good material on Adamnan, the world in which he lived and wrote, 
and a topographical analysis of Jerusalem, Bethlehem, Constantinople, and 
the other sites on which Arculf reported. The translation is smooth, readable, 
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interesting, and annotated where the text contains corruptions or obscurities, 
Six very thorough indexes have been appended which greatly enhance the 
value of the work by helping the reader master the complicated content of 
Arculf’s report. 

To the Introduction Prof. Bieler contributes a brief, accurate, informative 
description of the text tradition which brings out clearly the raison d’éire 
of this new edition, since the De locis sanctis was already edited by P. Geyer 
sixty years ago in CSEL 39. Both editions are founded on the same four 
MSS but with important differences. This new Dublin edition, based on a 
reclassification of the whole MS tradition, justly gives due consideration 
to the importance of the text of the Brussels MS, Bibl. royale 3921-2 
(s. ix), from Stavelot, whereas P. Geyer in his Vienna edition showed a 
marked preference for the text of Bibl. Nat. lat. 13048 (s. ix), from Corbie. 
Another appreciable difference between the method of the two editors is 
that M., unlike Geyer, who tended to normalize the text, has not lost sight 
of the Hiberno-Latin quality of the MS tradition. Wherever possible, 
especially in orthography and morphology, he has produced a text whose 
internal structure is reminiscent of the Schaffhausen Codex of Adamnan’s 
Vita sancti Columbae. 

We are also grateful to the editors for publishing the folios from the Salz- 
burg MS, Vienna lat. 458 (s. ix med.), which illustrate Arculf’s somewhat 
complicated descriptions of Jacob’s well at Sichem, the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre, the Basilica on Mount Sion, and the Church of the Ascen- 
sion. A more detailed commentary on the text of the De locis sanctis would 
have been appreciated, especially since the work dates from a period (ca. 
697) which is so relatively obscure and unknown. The editors of this new 
series of medieval texts are indeed to be congratulated. Their concern for 
the careful publication of scholarly editions of source materials is well 
exemplified in this admirable third volume. 


Woodstock College RosBert E. McNALtty, S.J. 


THE COUNCIL OF FLORENCE. By Joseph Gill, S.J. New York: Cambridge 
University Press, 1959. Pp. xviii + 453. $8.50. 

This is the first large-scale history of the Council of Ferrara—Florence 
based on adequate source material and historical evidence. Such an under- 
taking has become possible only in more recent times through the gradual 
publication of the documents in reliable form, the latest and most important 
being the excellent edition of the acts of the Council and other pertinent 
writings made by the Pontifical Oriental Institute in Rome (Concilium 
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Florentinum: Documenta et scriplores, in progress since 1940). From this 
extensive but uneven material the author, a professor at the Pontifical 
Oriental Institute and the editor of the Greek acts in the Concilium Flo- 
rentinum series, has constructed a solid, coherent account. 

The way for the Council of Ferrara—Florence was paved by the problems 
and negotiations which occupied the Church in the early fifteenth century 
and came to a head in the Councils of Constance (1414-1418) and Basel 
(opened in 1431). It was originally intended to be the continuation of the 
Council of Basel, transferred in 1437 to Ferrara, but it actually became a 
distinct council in its own right, lasting from 1438 till sometime between 
1445 and 1447 and meeting successively at Ferrara (1438), Florence (1439- 
1443), and Rome (1443 on). Its great work was done in the first two years 
(hence its customary name and date), and there it accomplished two things 
of special note: it repudiated once for all the antipapal conciliar movement, 
which threatened the Church since the beginning of the century and reached 
its peak at the Council of Basel; and it effected a reunion of the Greek 
Church with the Church Universal, the second and thus far last attempt 
since the establishment of the schism in the eleventh century to resolve 
the differences between Eastern and Western Christendom by an ecumenical 
council. The vindication of papal supremacy in the Church was a permanent 
achievement. The union, however, was not; though arranged more 
ecclesiastically, on a sounder theoretical basis, and under more promising 
conditions than had been the union of Lyons (1274), it did not win the 
allegiance of the Greek Church and people as a whole and finally perished 
with the Byzantine Empire itself in the Turkish conquest of 1453. 

G. thoroughly covers this entire episode and places the Council in its 
general historical setting, political as well as ecclesiastical, in both East 
and West. Naturally, he devotes major attention to the two important 
years, 1438-1439; and further, though he treats in considerable detail 
the struggle between the papacy and the conciliarists before, during, and 
after the Council, particularly as it affected negotiations with the Greeks, 
the main theme of the book is the union, for which indeed the Council is 
chiefly remembered and about which the sources contain the most informa- 
tion. This is a sensitive subject, liable to distortion by a point of view and 
evoking all the bitterness of the centuries-old conflict. G.’s presentation is as 
impartial as possible; he simply pieces together the story from the sources 
and allows this assemblage of facts to speak for itself. The result is a good 
picture of the Florentine union as a historical and theological event, which 
discredits the sinister image of bribery, coercion, betrayal, and apostasy 
existing since that time in the minds of those hostile to the union, Every 
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bit as much as the first seven general councils, Ferrara—Florence was an 
ecumenical council, which defined Catholic doctrine binding on the whol 
Church and accomplished the reunion of the Greek Church in proper form; 
and the definitions and the act of union were duly accepted and signed by 
the Greek delegation. The later rejection of that union and the charges 
hurled against its signatories cannot be justified. 

G. gives a clear analysis of the theological questions—the procession of 
the Holy Ghost from Father and Son, the Filioque addition to the Creed, 
the nature of purgatory, the papal primacy, and the Eucharist (azymes and 
epiklesis)—and of the long, rather tedious debates held on them at Ferrara 
and Florence, so that one can follow easily and with interest the unequal 
contest between Byzantine extreme traditionalism and Western Scholastic 
method, the gradual veering of Greek conviction toward agreement with 
the Latins, and the evolution of doctrinal formulae as a basis for union. 
As the action of the story unfolds, character portraits of the participants 
take shape, which G. occasionally supplements with brief sketches. Criticism 
of the theological competence and controversial methods of the Byzantine 
delegation is left to the Greeks themselves, in the judgment expressed by 
several of their number—which will probably confirm the reader’s own 
impressions. The evidence on the reception of the union among the Byzan- 
tines is not so abundant or trustworthy as one wishes; G. has gathered 
it together and given a survey of the situation during the union’s short life, 
so far as it can be known; the most telling fact remains, that the union did 
not survive the collapse of Byzantium, whereas the Byzantine Church did. 
G. also examines closely the important question, why the union did not 
succeed. The two principal reasons—the opposition maintained by a small 
band of intransigents among the Byzantine clergy and people, with the 
permission of the emperor, despite his prounion policy and the desperate 
needs of the empire; and the failure of the Western princes, divided among 
themselves and deaf to the appeals of the Pope, to send adequate and timely 
military aid in defense of Byzantium, the last Christian outpost in the East, 


against the Turks, the common enemy of Christendom—illustrate the F 


fundamental defect of the union of Florence, which it shares with that of 
Lyons: it was not inspired by purely religious considerations and was not 
buttressed by charity. The breakdown of the union represents the victory 
of nationalistic anti-Latin feelings over theological earnestness and the 
sense of the Church’s universality: the direct outcome of the Byzantine 
system, the politically determined church, caesaropapism. The Cound 
produced, however, some lasting good in this connection. The union was 
permanent for a number of individuals and groups among the Eastem 
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churches and provided the inspiration and groundwork for later unions 
and union efforts. Like Lyons, Ferrara—Florence brought into prominence 
the slender but real stream of Catholic tradition, that continued to run 
through Byzantine history after the schism of the eleventh century and 
rose in such eloquent advocates of Catholic unity and orthodoxy as John 
Bekkos, champion of the union of Lyons, and Bessarion, defender of Florence, 
to mention but two. 

G. has evaluated and used the sources with good critical judgment. But 
zeal for impartiality has led him to admit into the narrative text of his 
history a number of erroneous or doubtful items, mostly from the unreliable 
Syropulos, and then to correct them afterward, often only in a footnote. 
Granted the historian’s right to present his findings as he wishes, this method 
of retaining discarded variants in the text itself and confiding the better 
readings to the critical apparatus does seem to reverse the expected order 
and can cause confusion and other difficulties for the reader, who will 
therefore do well to bear constantly in mind G.’s statement of method on 
pp. xiv and 234. 

In connection with the scriptural assertion that the Holy Ghost proceeds 
from the Father, G. says on p. 194: “The Greek Doctors had for the most 
part been content to repeat the declaration of Scripture, for there was no 
need to go further to meet their adversaries, though a few had employed 
the phrase ‘proceed from the Father through the Son.’ ” I think this over- 
stresses the importance of the phrase and is therefore misleading. In general, 
the Greek Fathers, particularly the great ones of the fourth and fifth 
centuries, taught the doctrine of the procession from the Father through 
the Son in this and a variety of similar phrases, expressing thereby the 
cospirancy of the Son in the eternal spiration of the Holy Ghost; so much so, 
that the phrase in question came to represent the typical Greek view, just 
as “proceeds from the Father and the Son” became the fixed formula of 
Latin theology, though some of the Fathers, Greek and Latin, occasionally 
used both phrases. The large collections of such patristic statements made 
by Blemmydes, Bekkos, and others, and used at Florence, bear witness to 
this. Being “content to repeat” is characteristic rather of later, properly 
Byzantine times and exemplifies the rigid traditionalism and stagnation of 
theological development which set in after Chalcedon; then the heretical 
“from the Father alone’ obtained on Photius’ authority (and not because 
of “the silence of the Fathers”; rather, from a paradoxical disregard of the 
Fathers’ true teachings) general currency after the ninth century. 

Further criticism would concern only minor details—small obscurities or 
inaccuracies, and a few misprints—which need not be treated here. Two 
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helpful articles by F. Rodriguez, S.J., should be added to the bibliography 
“Reuniones de confronte de actas y entrega de textos en el Concilio & 
Florencia,” Estudios eclesidsticos 30 (1956) 439-58; and “El horario & 
trabajo del concilio de Ferrara—Florencia,” ibid. 33 (1959) 159-84. 


Georgetown University JOHN SONGSTER, S.J. 


Hoy Writ or Hoty Cuurcu: THE CRISIS OF THE PROTESTANT REFoR- 
MATION. By George H. Tavard. New York: Harper, 1959. Pp. x + 250, 
$5.00. 

Nowadays one welcomes any book that tries to be fair to the other side. 
Fr. Tavard might have been responding to the call which Pope John XXII] 
has only just made to us to lay aside our prejudices and avoid using “les 
courteous expressions” towards Christians who differ from us. Here it is 
the Church of England that the author has chiefly in mind, and his object 
is to show that, already in the Elizabethan age, that Church was on the 
whole truer to the genuine conception of the Bible in relation to the Church 
than were the protagonists of the Counter Reformation themselves. After 
presenting the patristic and medieval outlook, he shows what confusion 
arose about this question among theologians in the two centuries preceding 
the Reformation, right up to the time of the Council of Trent. The Cound 
itself only just avoided committing itself to a false position, but what it 
did lay down was misunderstood by the leaders of the Counter Reformation, 
so that the Elizabethan Church was at least as sound as, if not more # 
than, the Recusants who attacked her. 

This is a very interesting thesis and one not to be brushed aside simply 
because it does not tally with what we have been accustomed to think. As 
the author reminds us, ‘‘one may not forget that past writers were thinking 
according to other categories” than ours, and there is nothing to fear from 
“an unbiased historical study, remote from apologetical afterthoughts.” 
However, a study of this kind which deliberately, and to a certain extent 
justifiably, eschews all use of the subsequent literature, calls for a close 
scrutiny of each of the authors involved if we are to appreciate the theological f 
climate in which they lived, and their own reactions to it. It is at this 
crucial point that one feels that the author’s treatment is unsatisfactory. 
Whatever truth there may be in his thesis, his presentation of it does not 
carry conviction. 

With one part of his thesis, however, we can heartily agree. It is expressed 
in the following lines: “Scripture cannot be the Catholic faith when it is cut 
off from the Catholic Church. Neither can be subservient to the other. 
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They form a team. Once separated, each of them is maimed: the Church 
becomes a mere human organization; Scripture a mere book. The former 
falls into the hands of administrators; the latter into those of philologists. 
Both are then opaque to the power of the Word. For the spiritual sensitive- 
ness of each of them is provided by its oneness with the other.” This is well 
said and needed saying. But is it sufficient? It may have sufficed in ancient 
times when the authority of the Church was taken for granted; but when 
this was challenged and especially when the Catholic Church was repudiated 
by many and replaced (if at all) by a figment—what the primitive Church 
was believed to have been—then the Church was made conscious, as never 
before, of the divine character of at least some of her traditions. This is 
what she asserted at Trent when she put the apostolic traditions that she 
had preserved on a par with the Scriptures themselves. 

The trouble is that this book is dominated by Prof. Geiselmann’s un- 
fortunate interpretation of the Council of Trent’s decree. This interpretation 
was refuted last year by H. Lennerz in Gregorianum (40 [1959] 38-53) and 
criticized by the present reviewer in the January number of the Heythrop 
Journal (1 [1960] 34-47). The author reproduces it here and, in spite of the 
contrary evidence, concludes his account by saying that at the Council 
“the conception that the Gospel is only partly in Scripture and partly in 
the traditions, was explicitly excluded.” 

That Catholic theologians before the Council, during it, and after it did 
not all treat the question in the same way was only to be expected. But the 
short quotations given in these pages are often insufficient to gauge their 
mentalities; they are too selective and reproduced in language that does not 
always do justice to the original. Still, T. has opened up a line of study 
which deserves to be pursued, and many of his incidental comments will give 
food for thought to those whom he had most in mind when he was collecting 
his material. 


Heythrop College, Oxon, England Maurice BEvENoT, S.J. 


CoNFIRMATIO: FORSCHUNGEN ZUR GESCHICHTE UND PRAXIS DER Kon- 
FIRMATION. Edited by Kurt Frér. Munich: Evangelischer Presseverband 
fiir Bayern, 1959. Pp. 202. DM 11.20 (paper), 13.20 (cloth). 

LA CONFIRMATION AU COURS DES SIECLES: CONTRIBUTION AU DEBAT SUR 
LE PROBLEME DE LA CONFIRMATION. By Lukas Vischer. Translated from the 
German by Jean Carrére. Cahiers théologiques 44. Neuchatel: Delachaux & 
Niestlé, 1959. Pp. 89. 5.50 fr. 

These two volumes testify to Protestant concern about the role of con- 
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firmation (Konfirmation is the Protestant nonsacramental rite as distip. 
guished from the Catholic sacrament of Firmung) within a commun 
Church life whose conditions are changing with changes in the secula 
world. The seven essays edited by Frér are the result of a Lutheran theolo. 
gians’ workshop in Hofgeismar (Hesse), Oct. 19-22, 1957. The workshop | 
owed its existence to the charge given by the Lutheran World Congres 
(Minneapolis, 1957) to its International Commission on Education to take 
up the study of confirmation and of confirmation instruction. The Congres 
envisaged an international seminar on the subject, to be based on prelimi. 
nary regional studies; it was such a regional study that the Hofgeismar 
workshop intended. The essays range from historical reportage and analysis 
(the history of confirmation from its beginnings to the end of the period of 
orthodox Lutheranism [Wilhelm Maurer], and from Pietism to the present 
day (Karl Hauschildt]) through theological interpretation of the relations of 
confirmation to the other media salutis: word, baptism, Eucharist, member. 
ship in the community (Kurt Frér), to practical questions, chiefly of the 
liturgical forms of confirmation and of the manner of instruction to be given 
(Alfred Niebergall, Karl Linke, Joachim Heubach, and Karl Witt). 

The essays on theological interpretation and on the practical questions 
move within a common, though within limits modifiable, understanding of 
confirmation. The latter has generally been regarded within Evangelical 
theology since Bucer as a personal affirmation, after instruction and in the 
form of a profession and an imposition of hands, of the faith received in 
infant baptism. The personal profession of faith is, in turn, an admission to 
the Lord’s Supper, a new incorporation into the Church (corresponding toa 
new period of life), and a commitment to the service of the Church. 

This view of confirmation presupposes the rejection of confirmation asa 
sacrament in the Catholic sense, a rejection on the scriptural ground that no 
institution by Christ is there recorded, and on the theological ground that 
the Catholic view of confirmation as a complement to baptism is derogatory 
to the latter. It is also against the background of this rejection that the firs § 
part (on the period up to the Reformation) of Maurer’s historical essayis 
written. M. passes over Scripture and studies confirmation in the Middle 
Ages. He depends for his factual material chiefly on the DTC article of G. J 
Bareille and P. Bernard (3, 1026-77; this volume dates from 1908, not 
1923), which does not adequately represent the present state of Catholic § 
scholarship. His understanding of Tertullian and of the later patristic 
writers on the proper ends of baptism and confirmation (pp. 10-11); his 
view of the confirmation passages in the False Decretals as being a complete 
doctrinal novelty (whereas some of the material used goes back at least 
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several centuries earlier), and of the medieval theology of confirmation as 
being, consequently, of post-Bonifatian origin; his interpretations of Scholas- 
tic thought on a number of fundamental points (e.g., the institution of the 
sacrament, and the relation of confirmation to baptism)—all these are open 
to question and some will not stand examination. This is not to deny that 
there are still numerous dark areas in the development of the practice and 
theology of confirmation. At various periods the theology has been un- 
doubtedly influenced by accidental (e.g., the age of the confirmand) or 
cultural (e.g., the tap on the cheek) factors; but there has been much more 
continuity from the patristic period to the present than M. allows. 

Vischer’s clear and well-written book is, in comparison with the detailed 
essays of Frér’s volume, fairly sketchy. His first chapter covers the same 
ground as Maurer’s essay, but the emphases are quite different. Several 
pages (pp. 11-18) are devoted to an analysis of the scriptural data: the 
problems of the NT texts on the communication of the Spirit are raised, 
leading to the conclusion that not only did Christ not institute a sacrament 
of confirmation, but that neither did the early Church practice a regular 
sacramental giving of the Spirit (Acts 8:4-25 and 9:1—7 do show a giving of 
the Spirit, but the passages record only one way among several in which the 
Spirit communicated Himself in the early Church). V.’s discussion of con- 
firmation from post-Apostolic times to the Middle Ages is concerned almost 
exclusively with the question of instruction in the faith as this became a 
problem due to the growing practice of infant baptism. 

Both of these books are worth reading in order to see how various present- 
day non-Catholic theologians abroad understand Catholic positions and 
what positive views form the reverse side of their denial of confirmation as a 
sacrament. The theology of confirmation among Catholics cannot be said 
to have achieved as yet a fully adequate formulation, and these essays may 
help stimulate necessary reflection. In any case, the reader will be reminded 
strongly of one thing: how differently the same historical facts look ac- 
cording as one accepts or denies an authoritative tradition on the funda- 
mental position that confirmation is a sacrament. 


Woodstock College MatTTHEw J. O’CONNELL, S.J. 


SENDUNG UND GNADE: BEITRAGE ZUR PASTORALTHEOLOGIE. By Karl 
Rahner, S.J. Innsbruck—-Vienna—Munich: Tyrolia, 1959. Pp. 561. 

There is no need to introduce Karl Rahner, the well-known professor of 
dogmatics and history of dogmas at the University of Innsbruck and one of 
Europe’s most brilliant and original theologians. That up to now there has 
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been very little translated from his theological writings (Happiness through 
Prayer (Westminster, Md., 1958]; Free Speech in the Church [New York, 
1959]; and my translation of his famous essay on the theology of death in 
Prof. Caponigri’s Anthology of Modern Catholic Thinkers, already on the 
market in England) does not mean that they are not important, but rather 
that they represent such a high level of theological thinking and scholarship 
that a knowledge of languages is simply indispensable. Still, as the present 
volume and many others testify, R.’s is not an ivory-tower theology for a few 
technicians of a highly specialized field of human knowledge. His theology is 
full of a strong, penetrating realism, which never loses contact with the 
daily problems of Catholic existence in the crisis of the modern world. 

The present volume is a collection of essays and addresses, born out of the 
demands of the day, already published in some periodical (for an exact index 
of these first publications, cf. pp. 560-61). How they were received and 
appreciated is clearly shown by the fact of the present volume. The title 
(Mission and Grace) is significant for R.’s active, positive approach to the 
problems of contemporary Catholicism. 

The introductory essay offers a theological interpretation of the Catholic 
position in the modern world (pp. 13-50) and could well be considered the 
basic motif of the whole collection. The articles are grouped into four parts. 
Part 1 offers theological considerations on some basic problems of the 
pastoral ministry and includes articles on the reality of the redemption in 
the reality of creation (pp. 51-88), the meaning of the individual in the 
Church (pp. 89-128; for this cf. also R.’s Gefahren des heuligen Katholizismus 
[3rd ed.; Einsiedeln, 1950] pp. 11-38), Mary and the apostolate (pp. 129-49), 
Holy Mass and teen-agers (pp. 156-86), Mass and television (pp. 187-200), 
and education to a more proper Eucharistic piety (pp. 201-37). 

“People in the Church” is the subtitle of Part 2. It contains essays on the 
primacy and the bishops (pp. 239-62), the pastor (pp. 263-74), renewal of 
deaconship (pp. 275-85), the man in the Church (pp. 286-311), the intel- 
lectuals (pp. 312-18), the educators (pp. 319-38), proper training of semi- 
narians (pp. 339-63), the theology of lay institutes (pp. 364-96). Part 3, 
“Serving Humanity,” presents essays on the apostolate (pp. 399-413), 
mission in the railroad stations (pp. 414-33), parish and workshop (pp. 
434-51; cf. also R.’s essay in Schriften zur Theologie 2 [Einsiedeln, 1955)), 
pastoral care for prisoners (pp. 452-68), and the theology of the book (pp. 
469-92). Part 4 contains some outstanding contributions in the field of 
spiritual theology. His glosses on obedience (pp. 493-516; already translated 
in Woodstock Letters 86 [1957] 291-310) form a penetrating study on the 
positive aspects of this often misinterpreted virtue. Two articles on the 
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Sacred Heart, dealing with its relation to Ignatian spirituality and its 
theology (pp. 517-52; also in Schriften zur Theologie 3 [Einsiedeln, 1956], in 
Stierli, The Heart of the Saviour [New York, 1959], and in Cor Jesu 1 [Rome, 
1959]), and a short sermon for a first Mass conclude the volume. 

Rahner is a scrupulously correct theologian. He refers to his writings as 
“contributions”; in fact, they are always thought-provoking and at times 
offer startlingly new insights. Because of the variety of subject matter, it is 
impossible to give an adequate analysis of R.’s thought in this short review. 
Some details, however, can be touched on. 

The introductory essay is one of shocking realism: the Catholic situation 
in the world by the will of God is that of a Diaspora, of a minority (pp. 24-25); 
Lombardi’s idea of a homogeneously Christian world is utopistic (p. 27); 
God’s will is not a world-wide Church, but a Church in the world, not as a 
ghetto, on the defensive, introverted, but as a Diaspora, always on mission 
(pp. 38-40). Christianity today is no longer a matter of milieus but of free 
personal choice (p. 33); Church and state are no longer rival powers, as they 
were in the past (pp. 34-35). 

With regard to the Mass and teen-agers, I am afraid I have to criticize 
R., not because of what he thinks but because of the way he expresses his 
shought. Fighting against the monomania of a Mass piety in the exaggerated 
cultic-liturgical sense, he says that “the Mass is not Christianity”; then 
later: “. . . neither devotion to the Sacred Heart, nor to our Lady, nor to the 
Holy Spirit, nor the Mass could be considered as the one and basic principle 
of religious life” (p. 153); again: “the Mass is not the absolute center... . 
God alone is the center” (p. 155). Such statements could be easily misunder- 
stood and certainly are not in harmony with what R. himself says a little 
later: “It is not only true that there is a Eucharist because there is a Church, 
but it is true also—understood in the right sense—that the Church exists 
because there is a Eucharist” (p. 253). R.’s remarks on televised Mass are 
highly interesting; Mass is not for onlookers but for participants (p. 190). 

R.’s well-balanced remarks on the meaning of the bishops in the Church 
against a one-sided exaltation of the primacy deserve serious consideration. 
The theological meaning of the local Church, the diocese, does not have its 
due place in average Catholic thinking (cf. Dom Grea, L’Eglise et sa con- 
stitution divine (2nd ed.; Paris, 1907]). 

In recent decades there has been a discussion in Europe, at times rather 
heated, about the parish principle: the territorial parish vs. a pastoral 
ministry centered on more modern social (vocational, racial, cultural, age, 
etc.) formations. Are not these last classifications more influential for man’s 
religious life than the neighborhood (pp. 441-44)? R. does not want to give 
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up the territorial parish principle, but he thinks that it should and could be 









































more elastic in facing the modern social situation. Ch 

Writing on parish libraries, R. develops some profound notions on the It 
theological meaning of the book (p. 472) and its canonical mission (p. 476), § Ct 
For further development of this thought, cf. his Uber die Schriftinspiration § or 
(Freiburg, 1958) p. 85. A startling observation: in the eighteenth century 9 § pe 
per cent of all books published were theological or religious; in 1950 only 6.2 Ce 
per cent were in this category. In this connection R. raises the problem of we 
nonreligious, yet religiously meaningful literature (pp. 485-86). 

In conclusion: although a full translation can hardly be expected, still,a § pr 
number of the essays are, in my opinion, such that their reading is a must § th: 
for an awakening lay intelligentsia as well as for the clergy. ap 


Notre Dame University CHARLES H. HENKEY 


AMERICAN CATHOLICS: A PROTESTANT-JEWISH VIEW. Edited by Philip 
Scharper, with an afterword by Gustave Weigel, S.J. New York: Sheed & Pi 


Ward, 1959. Pp. viii + 235. $3.75. x 
The present volume is a collection of six essays by four Protestant and two 
Jewish contributors, who were asked to give their opinion of contemporary of 
American Catholicism. They responded with a frankness and clarity that di 
cover every important phase of Catholic relations with the non-Catholic cl 
world in the United States. to 


Typical of the stature of the contributors is Robert McAfee Brown, he 
editor of the Layman’s Theological Library. His analytic survey of “The al 
Issues Which Divide Us” argues from an authentic Protestant tradition th 
that the basic criticism of the Catholic Church is its claim to being above hi 
the Scriptures, that consequently “the gospel can no longer, in any signifi- 
cant way, reform the Church.” Martin E. Marty of the Christian Century is it 


perhaps as critical of Protestants as of Catholics in his “Dialogue of His- h 
tories.” But for him as for all the essayists, the crucial problem in American n 
religious thought is the Catholic concept of authority, with its center in la 
Rome and its sense of obligation directed overseas. The effect at home is to di- te 
vide the allegiance of Catholics between political loyalty to the country and ti 
spiritual obedience to the Pope. Rabbi Arthur Gilbert of the Jewish Anti- b 
Defamation League drew on years of experience to narrate at some length 

what he calls the Catholic misconception of Judaism. With rare exceptions 0 
he finds in Catholic writers on the subject such insistence on Christianity as c 
the fulfilment of Judaic ideals that the resulting attitude towards Jews is if 


either condescending pity or an oppressive zeal. 
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Running through the chapters is an outspoken judgment on the Catholic 
Church and faith that is not surprising, given the authors and their theme. 
It may be factual, as Stringfellow Barr’s “I do not believe the Catholic 
Church or any other Church ever advanced its true mission by either force 
or deceit.... But the Catholic Church has more power to use them than 
perhaps any other Christian Church.” Or it may be evaluative, like Arthur 
Cohen’s “Jesus Christ, from the Jewish point of view, is no guide to the 
world, because the Christ vanquishes the world before its time.” 

American Catholics is a stimulating book that every priest can read with 
profit to himself and others. But I feel the average Catholic needs more 
than Fr. Weigel’s excellent concluding reflections to make an objective 
appraisal of this incisive critique of Roman Catholicism. 


West Baden College Joun A. Harpon, S.J. 


MoRALITY AND THE HoMosEexvaL: A CATHOLIC APPROACH TO A MorRAL 
ProBLEM. By Michael J. Buckley. Westminster, Md.: Newman, 1960. Pp. 
xxv + 214. $3.50. 

While praising Fr. Buckley’s sincere attempt to contribute to the science 
of pastoral theology, it is necessary to evaluate his work in terms of the same 
discipline. It appears that B. is handicapped in discussing matters involving 
clinical endocrinology and statistical surveys, for which he does not seem 
to have the training. Excessive space is devoted to demonstrating that 
homosexuality is usually not attributable to physical factors—a position 
already generally held. Since the psychic elements are more important 
than the physical in the genesis of a homosexual, B. would have done better 
had he investigated the psychology of the invert more thoroughly. 

B. assumes that most homosexuals can get rid of the very tendency 
itself by a process of re-education of the will. But many genuine inverts 
have not had a true interest in the opposite sex since the dawn of conscious- 
ness. They come to realize their condition sooner or later, but usually too 
late to do anything about the redirection of the instinct into heterosexual 
tendencies. As will be noted later, the viewpoint taken towards the condi- 
tion of homosexuality determines the attitude assumed towards the possi- 
bility of cure. 

In his discussion of the homosexual problem in England, B. makes use 
of Kinsey’s report on Sexual Behaviour in the Human Male (1948), while criti- 
cizing its lack of reliability. Imperfect as this first study of Kinsey may be, still 
it contains the most complete statistics available on the incidence of male 
homosexual practices. One wonders why B. introduces Kinsey’s first work 
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into his book when he has so little regard for it. At any rate, B.’s refutation 
of Kinsey is not convincing, especially in his dismissal of Kinsey’s second 
volume on women by a footnote criticism taken from an American author, 
Throughout his work B. does not demonstrate a mastery of the sources he 
himself used, leaning too heavily on the Wolfenden Report and other British 
sources and remaining a stranger to recent American literature on the 
thorny question of subjective responsibility (cf. Hagmaier—Gleason, Coun. 
selling the Catholic |New York: Sheed & Ward, 1959] pp. 237-38, for refer- 
ences on subjective responsibility of the homosexual). 

In his evaluation of genetic and hormonal factors, B. concludes that 
homosexuals do not reproduce themselves physically. Homosexuals come 
forth from similar environments. Again, the homosexual tendency is “rarely 
by itself alone a subject for clinical treatment.” Frequently the homosexual 
comes to the doctor via the police authorities; frequently he comes because 
of some psychopathic condition other than inversion; frequently he comes 
because of depression or acute anxiety. The character of homosexuality is so 
complex, however, that in the vast majority of cases it does not seem trace- 
able to any “single determining factor.” 

B. rightly observes that the testimony of homosexuals is open to suspicion 
because of their propensity to justify themselves before society. Studies 
made by heterosexuals are also subject to personal prejudices by writers 
seeking to prove or disprove a particular theory. One must be circumspect 
in examining works in this field. 

B.’s excellent analysis of the early family environment of the homosexual 
points up the truth that “family environment, particularly in early years, is 
now regarded as a crucial factor in a person’s formation.”” Among many 
homosexuals the feeling of “not belonging” can be related to the fact that 
they never really belonged to their parents or to their home. Starved for 
affection at home, they sought it elsewhere, and so it is not surprising that 
many homosexuals come from broken homes. Other influences include 
excessive maternalism, faulty sex education, and lack of a father. 

Because the dominant person in his life has been his mother, many homo- 
sexuals turn away from other women. Maternal domination prevents the 
son from identifying with his father and his own sex. Unfortunately, the 
mother’s dominative tendency may be the effect of her own desire for affec- 
tion denied her by her husband. Then the close bond between mother and 
son stunts the emotional growth of the boy. Sometimes, however, it is the 
absence of the father which is at fault—at least an absence of any influence 
on his son. 
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In his study of early family environment, however, B. overlooks the fact 
that the homosexual tendency is neurotic in origin—an emotional disorder 
growing without any advertence by the subject and with the affliction of 
diverse degrees of damage before the inception of rational activity. Were B. 
to see this point clearly, he would take a different stand on the nature of the 
cure which a homosexual can hope for in the present state of our knowledge. 

Referring to the fact that segregation of the sexes has been a source of 
homosexual practices, B. spotlights the emotional response of one male to 
another as the greatest source of danger. “A chance homosexual act rarely 
makes a man into a homosexual for the rest of his life, but what often happens 
is that in these all male surroundings an intense emotional attachment is 
established which dominates his future life.”” Hence, the emotional dangers 
of segregation as a factor in inversion should be stressed rather than physical 
proximity. 

To those who hold that seduction during adolescence is merely the occa- 
sion and not the cause of subsequent homosexual behavior, B. points to much 
contrary evidence. Seduction at the time of puberty may be a turning point 
towards the development of a homosexual. Yet in many cases where the 
youth seems to be the victim of the adult, the adult has been attracted by 
the passively seductive qualities of the youngster. But one cannot agree 
with the gratuitous conclusion drawn by B. from his study of homosexual 
activity during adolescence. He states that “acquired homosexuality by 
initiation and indulgence must be admitted as the main causative factor in a 
large number of homosexual cases.” So far it has not been proven that a real 
homosexual tendency is mainly the result of initiation. 

With regard to the objective morality of homosexual acts, B. devotes 
much space to an analysis of the Sodom and Gomorrah incident 
(Gn 19:4~-11), following in this respect the previous study of Bailey, Homo- 
sexuality and the Western Christian Tradition (1955). It would be profitable 
to give a more complete exegesis of the NT references cited: Rom 1:27; 1 
Cor 6:9-10; and 1 Tim 1:9-10. Since, moreover, there are many today who 
do not accept the authority of Scripture, the natural moral law arguments 
summarized by B. probably will be more probative for many homosexuals. 

It will be discovered that usually the homosexual is already ill at ease 
concerning his way of life. At least he suspects that what he is doing is 
wrong, but he wants to know what can be done about it. B. replies that in 
many instances the invert can get rid of his condition. B. distinguishes three 
types: (a) He may will to change and to become heterosexual at whatever 
the cost; or (b) he may feel unable to will a change, either because of his 
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distrust in the efficacy of an attempted cure, or because he is afraid of the 
consequences involved in heterosexuality; or (c) he may be content to remain 
as he is in a state which he feels is desirable.” 

Also, B. contends that the invert is “generally as mentally healthy asa 
normal man and therefore the usual moral standards must be applied to 
his sexual activities.” As soon as he discovers his condition, he is morally 
obliged to take adequate steps to rid himself of the condition. Would to 
God it were so simple for him! 

In developing such conclusions concerning moral responsibility of homo- 
sexuals, B. forgets what he has written in previous chapters concerning the 
complex origin of the condition. If neurotic patterns are found in their 
origin, hardly can it be expected that they can be uprooted simply by 
conscious acts of the will. The homosexual condition is more than a bad 
habit fixation; it is a neurosis of personality, more difficult to control than a 
comparative bad habit in a normal person. It would be more fruitful advice 
to tell an invert that he has a moral responsibility to control his neurosis, 
for which there are adequate means, than to insist that he eradicate the 
same, which is rarely possible. 

B. makes a good point when he says that priests should offer inverts hope 
of a better way of life, but he does not have much to offer in the way of 
genuine vocational advice, a positive program of life, inspiring motivation 
coupled with specific ascetical practices to bring interior richness into loneli- 
ness. The invert needs not a hobby but a vocation. 

B. asserts that moralists tend to regard the homosexual as one who can 
really change his condition if he so desires, since moralists regard homo- 
sexuality as “completely acquired.” This assertion would not be confirmed 
by the moralists found in the Hagmeier—Gleason reference lists (op. cit., pp. 
237-38), who regard the subject as more complex. 

Again, B. seeks confirmation of his view that the invert can be completely 
changed into a heterosexual by referring to an article in the British Medical 
Journal (June 7, 1958) in which Dr. Hadfield claimed that some of his 
patients were completely cured. But B. fails to note the careful qualifica- 
tions made by the author in this article. From a few cases H. feels that the 
homosexual tendency seems to be cured in the full sense, “provided we can 
trace conditions back to basic causes.” Another of H.’s qualifications is that 
inverts are very difficult to cure because the roots are so deep, because the 
patient is reluctant to get rid of the symptoms, and because it is so time- 
consuming and expensive, taking as many as 164 interviews. 

The greatest weakness of B.’s work is his failure to see that in practically 
every case of homosexuality there is a neurotic pattern, if only in the direc- 
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tion of the sexual instinct itself. Were a priest to assume that inversion is 
merely a bad habit formation, he might do grave harm. He might be dealing 
with a paranoid schizophrenic psychotic, a task difficult enough for a 
skilled psychiatrist to handle. This is not to say that the priest should not 
handle the moral aspects of the problem; but it should be kept in mind that 
he is treating the actions of a neurotic to the extent that they are free and 
human. Probably some of these actions are notably less free than others, and 
a qualified judgment is in order. 

Despite these criticisms, the book is worthwhile for professional people 
who want a general introduction to the question of homosexuality. 


De Sales Hall, Hyattsville, Md. Joun F. Harvey, O.S.F.S. 


Tue SprriTans: A HisToRY OF THE CONGREGATION OF THE HOLy SPirir. 
By Henry J. Koren, C.S.Sp. Duquesne Studies, Spiritan Series 1. Pittsburgh: 
Duquesne Univ. Press, 1958. Pp. xxi + 641. $6.50. 

A LicuT TO THE GENTILES: THE LIFE-STORY OF THE VENERABLE FRANCIS 
LIBERMANN. By Adrian L. van Kaam, C.S.Sp. Duquesne Siudies, Spiritan 
Series 2. Pittsburgh: Duquesne Univ. Press, 1959. Pp. xi + 312. $4.75. 

After gaining renown for their development of an educated clergy for 
both the domestic and foreign ministry in the eighteenth century, the 
Congregation of the Holy Ghost was almost annihilated during the French 
Revolution. In succeeding decades it was unable to recoup its extensive 
losses, both spiritual and material, and by the mid-nineteenth century it was 
on the brink of destruction. It was at this juncture that a Jewish convert, 
Francis Mary Paul Libermann, founder of the Congregation of the Holy 
Heart of Mary, joined forces with the embattled community and injected 
the new life that was so desperately needed. Since then the Spiritans, as 
this congregation is generally known, have advanced their apostolate to the 
far corners of the earth and are presently enjoying a tremendous period of 
expansion. The stories of this heroic congregation and its saintly “restorer” 
are admirably recounted in the first two volumes of the Duquesne Studies, 
Spiritan Series. 

The author of the History has divided his study into two sections, the 
first a rather good historical narrative tracing in some detail the story of the 
congregation from its founding by Claude Francis Poullart des Places in 
1703 until the present, and the second a concise survey of the Holy Ghost 
Fathers throughout the world, country by country and mission by mission, 
since 1852. Fr. Koren relates the humble origins of the congregation and its 
advancement to the position of leadership in the field of seminary education 
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in the eighteenth century. Having attained prestige and renown, however, 
the congregation incurred the wrath of influential hostile forces, for the Holy 
Ghost Fathers were dedicated to a reform of the clergy and constantly 
warred against eighteenth-century Jansenism and the bitter forces of Galli- 
canism. The new religious spirit inculcated in the young priests under their § 
direction was in marked contrast to the current spiritual and secular ten- § 
dencies of the age. Oppression and suppression of the Spiritans, principally 
from secular authorities, frustrated their apostolate, and the congregation 
entered the nineteenth century broken in spirit and despoiled of most of its 
temporal possessions. Efforts at restoration were never successful in these 
early decades, but in 1848 Providence fashioned their union with the Con- 
gregation of the Holy Heart of Mary. With the advent of Libermann and 
his election as Superior General, the Spiritans never ceased to expand their 
apostolate and succeeded in writing a significant chapter in the history of 
the Church. 

In the first section K. has presented a good summary of the life of Liber- 
mann, especially of his spiritual doctrine and his incisive observations on the F 
life and activity of the foreign missionary. The second section contains a 
plethora of facts and, from the very nature of the subject matter, lacks the 
highly readable style of the first section. Nevertheless, it is a good compila- 
tion of facts and maps, and constitutes an invaluable reference work. 

Three themes are outstanding: first, the mid-nineteenth-century spiritual 
regeneration under Libermann, which is more acceptable in the twentieth 
century than it was to his contemporaries; second, the accent on a well- 
organized missionary program; finally, the perennial Church-State problem, 
which had disastrous results for the Church in the traditionally Catholic 
countries and their colonies. 

In the second volume under consideration, Fr. van Kaam has attempted 
to demonstrate the coherent and telling relationship between the multiple 
factors in Libermann’s life story and the manifold activities in which the 
Spiritans subsequently engaged. In pursuing this objective the author makes 
the psychology of the Jewish convert to be the unifying theme of his story. 
He presents a satisfactory account of the life of Jacob Libermann (he as- 
sumed the name Francis upon his reception into the Church in 1826) from 
the days of his youth in the old Alsatian town of Severne, through his 
spiritual odyssey which brought him into the Church, his seminary days, 
his continual physical and spiritual trials, the founding of his congregation, 
and the few years he served as “‘restorer” of the Congregation of the Holy 
Ghost. 

Special emphasis is given to L.’s interior life. As a consequence, the most 
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important features of this story are the spiritual heritage of the saintly man 
and his legacy to the later field of missiology. In his spiritual instructions L. 
emphasized the individual personality, or God’s unique idea for each man. 
Far in advance of his time, he led a movement against the current conserva- 
tive trend in spirituality which labeled suspect every liberalizing and pro- 
gressive tendency in the spiritual life. 

Van Kaam has established clearly L.’s position in the field of spirituality, 
but he fails to recount satisfactorily the religious and secular convulsions of 
the era, so that the reader might grasp more readily why L. was viewed with 
suspicion on his first journey to Rome, and then, having finally succeeded in 
Rome and pledged his loyalty to the Pope, was persecuted by the Gallicans 
on his return. Furthermore, a sharper explanation of the current intellectual 
and social milieu would provide a clearer background for his narrating of L.’s 
role in contemporary society. Van Kaam has employed many lengthy 
quotations, so that too much of the story is told by L. himself. The use of 
marginal notations for bibliographical references (a system also followed by 
Fr. Koren) might annoy students who prefer the conventional system of 
footnoting. 

Both volumes are significant contributions to the field of Church history 
and will be welcomed by general reader and student alike. 

Woodstock College Francis G. McMaAnam1, S.J. 


SHORTER NOTICES 

Gop Speaks. By a Group of French Priests. Translated and edited by 
Bernard Murchland, C.S.C. Themes of Theology 1. Chicago: Fides, 1959. 
Pp. 250. $3.95. A slightly edited translation of the first three of ten 
series of brief essays, entitled Eléments de doctrine spirituelle, published by 
the Association Catholique de la Jeunesse Francaise, 1948-55, written by 
competent theologians. Introductory essays on religion, revelation, and 
Scripture are followed by several on Genesis (creation, the place of woman 
and sexuality, evolution, original sin); the rest of the book is ordered ac- 
cording to the history of salvation as presented in the Bible (from Abraham 
to the beginning of Christ’s public life). The essays are well done and the 
translation smooth and pleasant to read. If the remaining essays in this 
series are to be translated, it is suggested that the value of the books might 
be increased by appending to each chapter such items in the original bibli- 
ographies as have been translated into English; e.g., for chap. 6, Mouroux’ 
Sens chrétien de Vhomme and Leclercq’s Le sacrement de mariage. 
Woodstock College M. J. O’Connell, S.J. 
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THE PRESENCE OF Gop. By Jean Daniélou. Translated by Walter Roberts, 
Baltimore: Helicon, 1960. Pp. 60. $1.95. The field of biblical theology 
has been enriched by two noteworthy treatises on the presence of God. Oneis 
Yves Congar’s Le mysiére du temple, a very detailed development of the 
theme (THEOLOGICAL Stupres 20 [1959] 116-17). And now Walter Roberts 
has given us a long-overdue English translation of Daniélou’s Le signe dy 
temple. In his development of this theme D. first considers the cosmic temple 
and then in rapid succession the temple of Moses, the temple of Christ, the 
temple of the Church, the temple of the prophets, the mystical temple, and 
the heavenly temple. Once again D. has brought to bear his vast store of 
biblical, patristic, ascetical, and dogmatic lore, and the reader will find on 
every page rich new insights into the development of this theme. The sole 
defect—and this is hardly a defect—is the seemingly jejune treatment of the 
seven femples. So thoroughly does D. hold the reader’s attention that each 
chapter ends too abruptly. This volume is strongly recommended, both on 
its own merits and as an introduction to the far more comprehensive treat- 
ment of Congar. 

Alma College John E. Huesman, S.J. 


LA SAGESSE DE DiEU: EXPLICATION DE LA 1 EPITRE AUX CORINTHIENS. 
By Gaston Deluz. NeuchAtel: Delachaux & Niestlé, 1959. Pp. 294. 10 fr. 
To encourage the ordinary layman to read and profit from the Bible, D. 
has composed a simple running commentary on 1 Corinthians to which he 
has given the title, “The Wisdom of God.” This term frequently occurs in 
the Epistle and aptly designates its contents, which can be described as 
practical Christianity. Although dispensing with the ordinary introduction, 
footnotes, and excursuses, D. has assimilated the best of the commentaries 
of F. Godet, A. Schlatter, J. Weiss, W. Meyer, and J. Héring. Special 
tribute is paid to the work of Godet, whose spirituality was not smothered 
by his erudition. The viewpoint is devotional but solidly exegetical, and the 
interpretations usually are the traditional ones. Thus Paul agrees with 
Matthew and Mark on the question of divorce, and Matthew’s exceptive 
clause permits separation but not divorce. In 7: 36-38 it is a Christian father 
who is concerned about the marriage of his “superadulta” daughter. After 
proposing several interpretations of baptism for the dead, D. finally declines 
to opt for any of them and is content to argue from the assumption under- 
lying all the interpretations. In discussing immortality and the resurrection, 
he proposes a position adopted by Cullmann and many others: the Christian 
awaits a regeneration of his entire person and not only a vague survival of 
his immaterial being. The doctrine of the immortality of the soul is the 
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result of a spiritualist thought incompatible with the religion of the 


Incarnation. 
Weston College John J. Collins, S.J. 


ECUMENICAL COUNCILS IN THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. By Hubert Jedin. 
Translated by Ernest Graf, O.S.B. New York: Herder and Herder, 1960. 
Pp. 254. $3.95. The noted historian of the Council of Trent has pro- 
vided for the seminarian and student of college theology a compact, accurate, 
and readable summary of the twenty ecumenical councils. The relationship 
between each council and the politico-social environment in which it took 
place is outlined in excellent fashion. The issues before each council are 
presented clearly and the personalities involved in them are handled suc- 
cinctly and judiciously. The treatment of Trent is, of course, masterful. The 
last chapter on the Vatican Council is clear, though perhaps somewhat over- 
simplified and too melodramatic. There is a good bibliography, a chrono- 
logical table, and a summary. The absence of an index is unfortunate, 
because it militates against the use of this book for handy, rapid reference. 

Woodstock College Herbert J. Ryan, S.J. 


Tue CHURCH AND THE Nations. Edited by Adrian Hastings. London- 
New York: Sheed & Ward, 1959. Pp. xxii + 238. $4.75. The Church 
must offer herself to all mankind as the divinely established means of 
salvation. The human race is a highly diversified entity. The constant 
challenge for the expanding Church, then, is to preserve both her unity and 
her catholicity or, to use words which create such tension in our times, 
authority and freedom. The editor of this collaborative work, in a vigorous 
introduction, defines the problem with some sharp observations from history 
about failures and successes. Christendom has been gone for centuries as a 
limited European fact. However, a nostalgia for it lingers on to our dis- 
advantage. The Church is a minority in most of the nations of the world 
and so in its cultures as well. Should her attitude be one of insertion or with- 
drawal, courageous confrontation or self-protecting insulation? The chapters 
of the book attempt to discuss the experience of the Church in fourteen 
countries of Europe, the Middle East, Asia, Africa, and the Americas, as 
seen by authors who belong to these nations. The variety of cultures involved 
emphasizes the nature of the Church’s task as well as the difficulties in 
performing it. The book is recommended as a helpful contribution toward 
understanding the goals and efforts of the Church in a universally changing 
society. 

Jesuit Missions, New York, N.Y. Edward L. Murphy, S.J. 
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DE SACRAMENTIS. By P. F. Ceuppens, O.P. Theologia biblica 5. Turin: 
Marietti, 1959. Pp. 446. C.’s posthumously published volume, after 
brief remarks on the term “sacrament” and on sacraments in each Testa. 
ment, discusses the seven sacraments in order, following in each the classical 
series of dogmatic questions. His method is thus that of his previous, 
deservedly well-known books. Especially notable in this volume is the 
lengthy discussion of priesthood in the OT and NT. Question may well be 
raised whether C. presents a properly “biblical theology”; further, the non- 
Catholic writers referred to seem generally to be the adversaries of a former 
age, but doubtless they represent permanent or classical positions which 
have continued to exist in slightly modified guise. C.’s purpose is, in any 
case, a primarily constructive one; the volume is a fitting crown to his series. 

Woodstock College M. J. O'Connell, S.J. 


THE Evucuarist-SACRAMENT. By Francis J. Wengier. Stevens Point, 
Wis.: The Author, 1960. Pp. xxii + 328. $5.00. Readers who are 


acquainted with W.’s previous book, The Eucharist-Sacrifice (reviewed in § 


THEOLOGICAL Stupres 17 [1956] 598-99), will know what to expect, by way 
of style, idiom, and development, in this companion volume. The vocabulary 
is predominantly Scholastic, often rendered quite literally from the techni- 
cally precise Latin. As chapter succeeds chapter, the procedure remains 
much the same: a thesis is set forth, carefully analyzed, demonstrated by 
recourse to evidence in Scripture and tradition, and discussed in accord with 


the thinking of great theologians of the past. In comparing his own views § 
with those of diverging schools, W. belabors adversaries with more merciful § 


blows than in his earlier work. He himself adheres faithfully to the Eucharis- 
tic teaching of St. Thomas, which he thoroughly understands and which he 
complements, as occasion offers, with clarifications contributed by Billot, 
de la Taille, and others. A long, detailed examination of the Scholastic 
doctrine on sacramentum tantum, res et sacramentum, and res tanium is the 


guiding motif of the treatment and pervades the book throughout. The § 


chapters on the causality of the sacraments, with special attention to the 
Eucharist, and on the necessity of the Eucharist for salvation (necessity of 
means, involving at least an implicit desire for actual reception of the 
sacrament) are particularly notable. In Appendix 1, “Theologians and the 
Offerer of the Mass,” in which he upholds de la Taille’s teaching against the 
proposals of G. Filograssi and R. Garrigou-Lagrange concerning Christ’s 
actual and formal oblation, W. is at his best and sheds new light on this 
question. 
St. Mary’s College, Kansas Cyril Vollert, S.J. 
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ENTRETIENS SUR LA GRACE. By Charles Journet. Bruges: Desclée de 
Brouwer, 1959. Pp. 216. 69 fr. These eight conferences bear the stamp 
of the accomplished theologian who is capable of putting aside, without loss 
of accuracy or penetration, the technical jargon and perpetual hesitations 
of his craft. In the first part, “The Essence of Grace,” J. covers the teaching 
of the Church and the theologians on habitual grace and the divine in- 
dwelling, actual grace, predestination, justification, merit, and the con- 
sciousness of grace. The second part, “The Existential States of Grace,” 
compares the grace of Paradise, of the regime of the natural and Mosaic 
laws, of the Christian in the Church, and of the various classes of mankind 
outside the Church who receive grace which is christique de suppléance. 
No brief summary can do justice to the skill with which difficult conceptions 
are put within the reach of the educated layman. A simple and familiar 
style, well-chosen comparisons, and allusions to classic and current literature 
make the reading a real pleasure. Theologians will recognize here and there 
Thomistic positions and formulations developed by the author in his more 
scholarly works. However, the general tone is serene and free from polemi- 
cizing. An English translation of this splendid volume would enable priests 
to put into the hands of the laity a work of unusual theological excellence 
and spiritual charm. For priests themselves it offers a refreshing review of 
the theology of grace. Professional theologians may find in it an example of 
brilliant popularization. 

Woodstock College Thomas E. Clarke, S.J. 


THe CONCEPT OF DISCRETIO SPIRITUUM IN JOHN GERSON’S “DE PROBA- 
TIONE SPIRITUUM”’ AND “DE DISTINCTIONE VERARUM VISIONUM A FALSIS.”’ By 
Paschal Boland, O.S.B. Catholic Univ. of America Studies in Sacred Theol- 
ogy (Second Series) 112. Washington, D.C.: Catholic Univ. Press, 1959. 
Pp. x + 169. $2.00. The Chancellor of the University of Paris, John 
Gerson, better known for his role in the Conciliar Movement, wrote two 
treatises on mystical theology during the controversy over the genuinity of 
the revelations granted to St. Bridget of Sweden. We are indebted to Fr. 
Boland for presenting us with the first English translation of Gerson’s De 
probatione spirituum; the summary of Gerson’s De distinctione verarum 
visionum is also quite useful. The best sections of this doctoral dissertation 
are B.’s own contribution in treating the origin and development of the 
concept, discernment of spirits, and in his commentaries on Gerson’s 
treatises. The bibliography will certainly aid any person desiring to read 
more fully on the subject of discernment of spirits. An index makes for 
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ready reference for those who desire to confine their attention to some 
particular phase of the same subject. 
Woodstock College Edmund G. Ryan, S.J. 


Saint Icnatius Loyota: LETTERS TO WomeEN. By Hugo Rahner, S.J. 
Translated from the first German edition by Kathleen Pond and S. A. H. 
Weetman. New York: Herder and Herder, 1960. Pp. xxiii + 565. $11.50. 
In his introduction to this remarkable volume R. issues an arresting chal- 
lenge: “Only he who has taken the trouble to read and study the twelve 
volumes of Ignatius’ letters in Spanish, Italian, or Latin, is qualified to say 
anything about the character of this man, which is so difficult to under- 
stand.” He then proceeds to give a brilliant demonstration of his own high 
qualifications to speak of St. Ignatius with intimate understanding. Skil- 
fully and convincingly he reveals the everyday holiness of Ignatius as he 
met the common and ordinary circumstances of life. The core of this volume 
is a series of 139 letters, 89 of Ignatius to women, 50 from women to Igna- 
tius, the Saint’s correspondents being divided into six categories: royal 
ladies, noble ladies, friends, benefactresses, spiritual daughters, and mothers 
of fellow Jesuits. With each of these six sections there is a detailed and 
informative introduction, and with each letter there is a lucid commentary 
that fits the correspondence within its historical setting. This admirable 
combination of Loyola’s letters and R.’s observations throws a bright light 
on the attractive human qualities of Ignatius, his delicately refined courtly 
manner, his instinct for solidarity with the feudal nobility, his abiding 
sense of gratitude for material assistance, his strong masculine style, his 
motherly strain of concern for his fellow Jesuits, his openhearted delight in 
friendship. Ignatius comes to life not only in the external response to his 
everyday problems but also in the clearly discernible maturing of his own 
interior life. This is hagiography of the first class. Smoothly translated, 
neatly printed, and beautifully illustrated, this superlative work is certainly 
one of the best and most successful attempts to reach the humanity of 
Ignatius, “that humanity without which there is no holiness in the Church 
of God made Man.” 

St. Andrew-on-Hudson 

Poughkeepsie, N.Y. William V. Bangert, S.J. 


LA NATURE DU DROIT CANONIQUE. By Germaine Lesage, O.M.I. Ottawa: 
Editions de |’Université d’Ottawa, 1960. Pp. 224. Society and law are 
correlative realities, so canon law is indispensable to the Mystical Body, 
pertaining to the intimate nature of the Church. The supernatural destiny 
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of the Mystical Body gives the law of the Church its characteristic qualities 
of charity, stability, and flexibility. Its peculiar stability occasions within 
and without the Church criticisms of rigidity, of a “legalism” which stifles 
the riches of the supernatural life; because of its peculiar flexibility, critics 
doubt whether it really deserves the name of law, so abundantly does it 
provide for the needs of the individual soul, through dispensations, indults, 
and like exceptions. The author of this Gregorian dissertation combats these 
two extremes in an investigation into the nature of canon law in the light of 
theology—demonstrating that canon law is true law, though unique, as the 
Church is unique. The basic plan of the dissertation is simple (end, author, 
structure, and content of canon law), but the unity and coherence of the 
whole are somewhat marred by the inclusion of some material which is not 
entirely pertinent to the theme. No little confusion is caused the reader by 
the fact that chapter and section headings at times have little relationship 
to chapter and section contents. 
Weston College Maurice B. Walsh, S.J. 


L’OFFICE DIVIN: HISTOIRE DE LA FORMATION DU BREVIAIRE. By Pierre 
Salmon, O.S.B. Lex orandi 27. Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1959. Pp. 256. 990 
fr. This volume originated in a series of articles on the reform of the 
Roman Breviary which the author had already published over a period of 
ten years in Maison-Dieu, Ami du clergé, Vita cristiana, and other periodicals. 
This small work with its many excellent pages on the historical develop- 
ment of the Divine Office does not surpass the monumental achievements of 
Dom S. Baumer and Msgr. Batiffol in this field, but discusses the problem of 
the Breviary in terms of the actual state of the question. The author poses 
the question: What is the Roman Breviary in the light of its historical origin 
and evolution? The answer is developed through five chapters: (1) the 
historical genesis of the obligation to recite the Office; (2) the Office in the 
great urban churches of the Middle Ages; (3) the interpretation of the 
liturgical psalms; (4) the Jectio in the Office and the principal phases in its 
evolution; and (5) a synthesis of the history of the Office and the breviary. 
This work is worthy of the careful study of all who wish to find clarity and 
understanding in fulfilling their obligation of canonical prayer, the liturgical 
prayer of the Church. 

Woodstock College Robert E. McNally, S.J. 


TuesE Last Days: TIME SEEN THROUGH CHRISTIAN Eyes. By a Religious 
of C.S.M.V. London: Faith Press, 1959. Pp. 101. 9s 6d. A view of God’s 
history with men in three phases: the immense period before the Incarnation 
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in which God was already preparing for Christ and teaching man His purpose 
for him; the Messianic age in which first Christ, then His Body pass through 
the birth pangs of the kingdom; and the consummation (the prevenient 
signs, Second Coming and resurrection, general judgment and the life of the 
world to come). Most interesting to this reviewer were the chapters (2+) 
of the first part. In chap. 2, “The Creature Man,” the author conveys some 


of her own enthusiasm for this “incredibly exciting ... creature man” (p, J 
16), as she suggests an analogy, on the basis of Lk 3:38, between the human ; 
origins of Christ and Adam; how the image of God was realized in Adam; § 


and the significance of Adam’s being put in charge of the earth. In chap. 4 
“God and the Pleistocene,” the sparse evidence of geology and paleontology 
affords a basis for projecting back into the experience of prehistoric man the 
patterns of salvation-experience given in the OT and NT, on the principle 
that man was from the beginning under the salvific providence of God and 
that God’s education of the race for the coming of Christ began immediately 
after the Fall. In chaps. 5 and 6 (“The People and the Pattern,” and “The 
Days of Messiah”) the Scriptures seem at times to be somewhat forced in 
the attempt to show at the major points of the history of salvation the 
chaos-conflict-cosmos pattern which is first verified in creation itself as the 
latter is presented, not in Genesis, but in fragmentary passages of the Psalms 
and prophets. But the author is always worth listening to for her stimulating 
ideas and happy formulations. 
Woodstock College M. J. O'Connell, S.J. 


TRANSFIGURER LE TEMPS: NOTES SUR LE TEMPS A LA LUMIERE DE LA TRA- 
DITION ORTHODOXE. By Olivier Clément. Neuchatel: Delachaux & Niestlé, 
1959. Pp. 219. 5.75 fr. An essay full of insights and perceptive com- 
parisons, on the conception of time in the light of Orthodox theology. After 
preliminary chapters on cyclic time (in archaic religions [repetition as return 
to paradise] and in the higher religions of India and the West [repetition as 
a sign of hell: here an amazing similarity, in mood and expression, between 
these religions and some streams of current existentialism]), C. studies the 
new structures of temporality according to revelation: (1) God’s eternity is 
not defined in opposition to time; (2) time is created, therefore good and 
meaningful; (3) the value of time is connected with the revelation of the 
person and of love; (4) time, in the eternal kingdom, will not disappear but 
be transfigured. In the light of these structures, C. then considers the linear 
conception of time in the OT, time as liberated and “recapitulated” in the 
economy of the Son, and time as deified in the economy of the Spirit (the 
time of the Church) with the various paradoxical tensions that mark this 
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period which is both of the “eon to come” and yet of “this eon” as well. C. 
is rather less familiar with the inner life (as opposed to the formulas) of 
Western tradition than with the Orthodox, but his occasional misdirected 
criticisms do not mar a fine book. 

Woodstock College M. J. O'Connell, S.J. 


ETUDES SUR LA VALEUR 2: LE REGNE DES FINS; L’ESSENCE DE LA CIVILI- 
SATION. By Jean Pucelle. Problémes et doctrines 17. Lyons: E. Vitte, 1959. 
Pp. 457. Pucelle served an honorable apprenticeship as the interpreter 
of Louis Lavelle and other French spiritualist philosophers. Loyal to their 
training, he is now engaged in writing a major work of his own. The present 
volume marks the midway point in a trilogy devoted to the question of value. 
His first volume dealt with the intersubjective sources of value, and he hopes 
to continue the investigation with a study of value as displayed in our spir- 
itual life. But the present book focuses precisely upon one phase in the life of 
values, namely, when they become embodied in the institutions of civiliza- 
tion. There are two reasons why P. finds this phase of the value problem a 
crucial one. The first difficulty lies in the pluralism of civilizations, which are 
not only distinct but often pitted against each other. To save the order of 
values from a threatened disintegration, there must be an analysis of the 
civilizing act itself. In examining this constitutive act for a common pattern, 
P. finds an affinity with the phenomenologists. But his second difficulty is 
that the very act of embodying values may prove to be an alienation of them 
from their human source and significance. Yet he suggests boldly that values 
can be objectified without thereby becoming degraded and dehumanized. 
It is good to find a spiritually oriented philosopher who does not scare easily 
at the word “objective,” and who has the competence to persist in the analy- 
sis of social institutions. Because he admits the transcendent source of val- 
ues in the personal God, P. carries his study of civilization to the point where 
it gives internal birth to man’s personal quest for salvation. 

St. Louis University James Collins 


PoLitIcAL THOUGHT: MEN AND Ipeas. By John A. Abbo. Westminster, 
Md.: Newman, 1960. Pp. xv + 452. $5.75. We have here a textbook 
which “attempts to present, through a survey of the great political books 
from antiquity to the present day, the essential landmarks in the develop- 
ment of Western political thought.” For those who prefer to teach the his- 
tory of political philosophy by the survey method, this textbook can be 
recommended. The general public will also find it easy and informative 
reading. The volume is divided into five parts covering five major epochs in 
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the history of political thought. Each part has its own introductory chapter, 
followed by chapters on individual writers such as Plato, St. Augustine, 
Machiavelli, and Marx. The chapters are brief, sometimes indeed a little too 
brief, and confine themselves to a presentation of the ground lines of a 
writer’s thought, with a criticism of it from a Catholic point of view. The 
quality of these individual studies is high, but not uniformly so. The chapter 
on Locke, for instance, is rather superficial and credits that writer with a 
sounder doctrine than in fact he had; I refer in particular to the apparent 
confusion between Locke’s “law of nature” and the traditional “natural 
law.” The chapters on Burke and Tocqueville, on the other hand, are excel- 
lent. In general, A.’s analysis is acute and his comments measured and fair, 
The portrait of the critic himself which emerges through his comments is 
that of a Christian constitutionalist and democrat, a man with a mind that 
is broad both in sympathy and in learning. Unfortunately, however, A. also 
reveals himself as a cleric somewhat fussily concerned lest the faith of young 
and immature readers suffer harm from exposure to heretical and false ideas. 
Faith, of course, is the pearl of great price and must be protected. But one 
wonders whether an overtly protective attitude in the writer or teacher is 
the one best calculated to achieve the desired result. To illustrate: it is quite 
true that several of the “great books’’ discussed in this work have been 
placed by the Church on the Index; but it seems neither necessary nor de- 
sirable to warn the reader of that fact on the very first page of what should 
be an intellectual adventure. 

St. Peter’s College Francis Canavan, S.J. 


REVOLUTION UND KIRCHE: STUDIEN ZUR FRUHGESCHICHTE DER CHRIST- 
LICHEN DEMOKRATIE (1789-1850). By Hans Maier. Freiburg: Rombach, 
1959. Pp. 250. The success of the Mouvement Républicain Populaire 
in France, the Democrazia Cristiana in Italy, the Christlich-demokratische 
und Christlich-soziale Union in Germany, and similar parties in the Benelux 
countries prompted Dr. Maier to study the beginnings of Christian Democ- 
racy, when only a few advanced thinkers refused to identify Christianity 
with monarchical government. His study begins with the struggle between 
the Church and the French revolutionary government, in which he demon- 
strates how mutual hostility developed between the Church and the French 
Revolution, which was first liberal and later democratic. The second section 
analyzes the traditionalist reaction to the French Revolution as expressed 
by de Maistre, de Bonald, and the early Lamennais. The third and longest 
section analyzes Liberal Catholicism and Christian Democracy as expressed 
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from 1830 to 1850, especially by the later Lamennais, Buchez, Montalem- 
bert, Lacordaire, and Ozanam. A concluding section sketches the main out- 
lines of the story through the Third Republic and the reception of Leo 
XIII’s Ralliement policy. A good bibliography is appended. This volume pre- 
sents nothing entirely new on the problem, but it is valuable for showing how 
hostility developed between the Church and Liberalism and Democracy, 
and how several French thinkers saw that this hostility was accidental rather 
than necessary and permanent. It also reveals how, again because of the 
contingencies of history, their solution was premature and had to await 
further social and political development. This story, which centers around 
Lamennais, is told objectively and dispassionately, and it is helpful for those 
who want to understand the historical development of the problem rather 
than endorse or condemn the attempt to “baptize” Liberalism and Democ- 
racy. 
St. Louis University Thomas P. Neill 


Tsa’AR Ba’ALE HAyIM—THE PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS: ITS 
BasESs, DEVELOPMENT AND LEGISLATION IN HEBREW LITERATURE. By 
Noah J. Cohen. Washington, D.C.: Catholic Univ. of America Press, 1959. 
Pp. xvii + 208. $2.50. The purpose of this essay is to prove that, far 
from denying to the lower animals the right to humane treatment, the He- 
brew Scriptures as well as rabbinic jurisprudence, which is based on biblical 
law, urges kindness toward the mute beasts. The fact that, notwithstanding 
William E. H. Lecky’s reference to the tenderness evinced in the OT to 
animals, a thinker and scholar of the caliber of Arthur Schopenhauer could 
still permit himself to remark that the cruelty and barbarism displayed 
towards animals in the Occident had its roots in Judaism, underscores the 
necessity of the development of the thesis undertaken by Mr. Cohen. On the 
whole it can be said that the author has succeeded in convincing the reader 
of the validity of his thesis. He seems in full command of the pertinent litera- 
ture, and the evidence he adduces in favor of the doctrine of humaneness 
towards the lower forms of animal life advocated from its very inception by 
Jewish law is indeed impressive. The traditional Jewish method of slaughter- 
ing aims to reduce the suffering of the victim to the minimum. Jew- 
ish thought recoiled from torturing or killing animals for sport. Their flesh 
was, according to the Bible, permitted to man for food, not to satisfy his 
craving for excitement. If there are faults to be found with C.’s dissertation, 
itis in his sins against idiomatic English, his introduction into his argument 
of extraneous material, which detracts from its effectiveness, and his ascrip- 
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tion to the teachers of the Talmud of a naiveté in their conception of the 
psyche of the lower animals which Maimonides already regarded as unwar. 
ranted. 

Johns Hopkins University Samuel Rosenblatt 


Or1GENE: Esprit ET FEU 1: L’Ame. Texts chosen and presented by 
Hans Urs von Balthasar. Translated by the Dominican Nuns of Unterlinden, 
Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1959. Pp. 166. B.’s single volume, Origenes: 
Geist und Feuer (Salzburg, 1951), will appear in French dress as four small 
brochures (Soul, Word, Spirit, God). Vol. 1 contains the Introduction to the 
whole. B.’s purpose in his organized presentation of texts is to try to recap 
ture from the fragmentary and difficult work of Origen the latter’s véritabl 
visage, what is permanently valid in his thought, by bringing out the spirit- 
ual bond which gives cohesion to it. B.’s concern therefore is not purely 
historical, but neither is it to separate out the orthodox from the unorthodor 
elements in O.’s work, but rather to give a faithful spiritual portrait of the 
man who influenced so much of patristic thought, consciously in the East, in 
the West unwittingly through Ambrose and Augustine. The basic outlook 
of Origen is that of the theologia gloriae, which sees all creation as returning 
upwards to God, from the darkness of matter to the Transfiguration of Ts- 
bor. In this there is no denial of the cross, but it is seen as a heroic struggle, 
a part of the victorious ascending movement. It is this Origen of the ascen 
siones in corde who so deeply influenced later Christian theology. The three 
main divisions of L’A me are: the world and the soul; the image of God; fal 
and return. Each section within these divisions is preceded by a brief sum 
mary which organizes in advance the ideas in the passages presented. Espril 
et few will provide a companion piece to B.’s Parole et myslére chez Origtn 
(Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1957 [=“‘Le mysterion d’Origéne,” Recherches & 
science religieuse 26 (1936) 513-62; 27 (1937) 38-64]). 


LE GOUVERNEMENT DIVIN: SOMME THEOLOGIQUE, I: Questions 103-19. 
By St. Thomas Aquinas. Vol. 2 (Qq. 110-19). Introduction and notes by 
Réginald-Omez, O.P. Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1959. Pp. 299. 750 f. 
Vol. 1 (cf. THEoLocicaL Stupres 21 [March, 1960] 165-66) presented the 
general questions concerning how God governs the world and realizes His 
providential plan, and more particularly concerning the interrelationships of 
the angels. Vol. 2 studies the role of creatures in the government of the 
world. St. Thomas tries to determine in the light of theological principles 
whether and in what measure creatures—pure spirits and corporeal beings 
(stars and men)—can concur in the carrying out of God’s plan for othet 
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creatures or resist either the divine action or human freedom. The notes and 
essays are inevitably concerned, in large measure, with separating out the 
valid theological conclusions of St. Thomas from his dated scientific world- 
picture. 


CusANUS-KONKORDANZ. By Eduard Zellinger. Munich: Hueber, 1960, Pp. 
xvi + 331. 23.80 DM. Nicholas of Cusa has drawn much attention in 
recent decades as an important figure in the history of European ideas, but 
the fact that much of his work is in essay form and unsystematized makes it 
difficult to obtain a balanced view of his thought. Z.’s unusual and valuable 
concordance, based on C.’s philosophical and more important theological 
works, will help to overcome this difficulty. Under twenty-two key words 
(Analogia entis increati et creati, Andersheit . . ., Gott als coincidentia opposi- 
torum ... Substanz, Universale), there are a number of topical headings, 
and under these in turn a series of propositions (more than 300) which pro- 
vide an outline of C.’s thought. Each proposition is justified by excerpts from 
C.’s works (from a line to a paragraph in length), with references to parallel 
passages. A valuable tool for working in an important thinker. 
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